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PREFACE 

TO THE ENGLISH EDITION. 



Prefaces, generally speaking, are pleadings, in which 
authors, antiuipaUng public censure, and well knowing 
how richly they deserve it, adduce sundry reasons why 
their books are not shorter or longer, and altogether 
diiTereiit from the volumes which then and there they 
bring into the market. 



I need not make any such excuses, for I did not 
write for an English public, nor did I ever pretend to 
popularity in England. The " Sauhteeings" were 
intended for the profit and amusement of ray German 
countrymen; and I must say I was not a little pleased 
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VI FBEFACE. 

and Btirpi-ised with the very flattering reception which 
ray book experienced at the hands of the English 
critics. Their fitvourable opinion, which they so 
emphatically and — I am selfish enough to go the whole 
length of the word — so ably expressed, has probably 
caused the production of the book in an English dress. 
The critics, therefore, must bear the responsibility, if the 
general public should happen to condemn these " Saun- 
terings," as "weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable," and 
shelve them accordingly. 

Max ScHLEaiNGER. 
Londoji, Oelober, 1853. 
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SAUNTERINGS IN AND ABOUT 
LONDON. 



THE FIRST PART. 



IS WHICH TEE HE&DBR IS INTRODDCED TO BOlIt. OF THE AUTHOR'S 
TRIESCS. — THE ENQLISHMAN'B CABTLB. 

" Arb jwi aware, hontmble and hcmored Sir John," aaid Dr. Keif, 
aa he moved hia chair nearer to the fire, "are you aware that I 
am stroogly tempted to hate this country of jours 1 " 

"Indeed I" replied Sir John, with a alight elongation of hi* 
good-humoured face. "Really, Sir, jou are quick of fooling. 
You have been exactly two hours in London. Wait, oompar^ 
and judge. There are thousands of your oountiymen in London, 
and none of thorn ever think of going back to Qermany." 
" And for good reascMis too," muttered the Doctor, 
" Hay I aak," said Sir John, after a short pause, "what can 
have shocked you in England within two hours after your 

"Look at this dgar, sir ! Itwont bum, has abad smell, dropsite 
ashes — and costs four tJmes as much aa a decent cigar in my own 
country. Can you, in the &ce of this villanous cigar, muster the 
courage to talk to me of your government and your oonstitutioni 
This cdgar. Sir, proves that your boasted dviliaation ia ahser 
barbarity,— that your Cobden is a humbug, and your free-trade 



" DoeiB it indeed prove all thati Very well, Sir German," cried 
.Sr John, with a iaiHe attempt to imitate the martial and in- 
quisitorial bearing of an Austrian genclarme. " Come, show 
me your passport ! Did any one here ask for it 1 Did they send 
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70U to the QuiMball for a. carte <ft mreti t Have the police ex- 
peDed you from London? It's either one thing or the other. 
It'B either sterling Uberty and cabbage-leaf cigus, or real 
Haranas and all the miseries of yonr poUca. Take your 
choice, air." 

"Eut I cannot take my choice, air!" cried Dr. Keif. "They 
have hunted me as you would hunt a fbi, across all their fences 
of boundary lines to the shores of the ocean, and into the very 
maw of that green-eyed monster, Seasickness, which cast ma 
forth Tomiting on this barbarous island, where men smoke 
lettuce and call it tobacco !" saying which, the doctor flung his 
dgar into the grate, and sung, " Wat Ut de* DevUchen Vattr- 
Uadr 

But the reader will most naturally ask, Who is this comical 
doctor, and who ia Sir John 1 

To which I make reply— they are two amiable and honest men 
who met on the Continent years ago, and who> after a long 
separation, met agun in the heart of London, in tiuildford- 
street, RusseU-square. 

Dr. Eeif is an Austrian and a JoumaLst. There is good in all, 
but none are all good. Dr. Kmf makes no exception to the 
common rule. He was ao far prejudiced as to write a batch of 
very neat FeuiSettnu, in which he asserted that the Croats did 
not altogether conduct themselves with grace at the sacking of 
Vienna, and that the Bohemian Czechs are not th« original race 
which gave birth to all the nations of the earth. He denied 
also that Clerman literature and science have ever been fostered 
by the Servians ; he alleged that GOtbe had done more for 
the advancement of science than the twenty-first battalion of 
the Royal and Imperial Grenadiers, and he was abandoned enough 
to avow his opinion that a bad government ia worse than a 
good one. On account of these very objectionable prejudices, 
the Doctor wsa summoned forthwith to depart from Leipag 
in Saxony, where he lived, and proceed to Vienna, there to vin- 
dicate hia doctrines or submit to a paternal chastisement. But 
the Doctor objected to the fate of J ohn Hubs ; perhaps his mind, 
corrupted with Qerman literature, was unable to appreciate the 
dutnqs of a military career in the ranks of the Austrian umy. 
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I)r. Keif left Leipzig with all poeaible aecresy ; nor could he be 
induced to return, even by the taunts of the official Yieiina Zd- 
tuDg, vhitdi justly accused him of cowardice, ^ince he preferred 
an ignominious flight to a contest with only 600,000 soldiers, 
twelve fortresses, half a million of pohce officers, and the "pein- 
licht Bed*geriehu Ordnuag " of the late Empress Maria Therestb 
Whether Dr. Keif lacks course or not, and sU other traits of 
his charaGter will be sufficiently shown in the courae of the 
Wanderings thVough London, which we propose to make in Iub 
company. - ' 

Dr. Keif and the author live in the house of Sir John , a 

iull-blown specimen of the old English gentleman, and one 
worthy to be studied and chronielBd as a prototype of his coun- 
trymen. This honse of ours is the centre of our romblefl^ 
.the point &om whioh we start and to which we return with the 
experiences we gathered in our excursions. And aince an English 
fireside and an English home are utter strangers to the most 
ideal dreams of the Qemmn mind, we propose commencing our 
Wanderings through London with a Toy^e of discovery through 
all the rooms and garrets of our own house. 

At the first step a German makes in one of the London streets, 
he must understand that life in England is very different from 
life in Oermaoy. Not only are the walls of the houses black and 
smoky, but the houses do not stand on a level with the pavement. 
A London street is in a manner like a German high-road, which 
.is skirted on either side with a deep ditch. In the streets of 
London the houses on either side rise out of deep side areas. 
These dry ditches are generally of the depth of troTa six to ten 
feet, and that part of the bouse, which with us would form 
the lower stoiy, is here from t«n to twelve feet underground. 
This moat is uncovered, but it is nuled in, and the communica- 
tion between the house door and the street is efiected by a 
bridge neatly tbrmed of masonry. 

Every English house has its fence, its iron stockade and its 
doorway bridge. To observe the additional fiBrtiGcations which 
every Englishman invents for the greater seaurity of his house 
is quite amusing. It is exactly as if Louis Napoleon was ex- 
pected to effect a landing daily between luncheon and diimer, 
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4 BAtlMTEBIKOB IN AND ABOUT LONDOIT. 

vliile every indiTUJuol Englishman is prepued to defend his 
bouBehold goda to the last drop of porter. 

You may see i|pn railinge, massiTe and high, Uke unto the 
columns which crushed the Philistines in their faU ; each bar has 
its Bpear-head, and each apeat-haad ia oonscieotionaly kept in 
good and sharp condition. The tittle bridge which leads to the 
house-door is frequently shut up ; a little door with sharp spikes 
protruding irom it is prepared to hook the hand of a bold in- 
vader. And it is said, that magaEinee of powder are placed 
under the bridge for the purpose of blowing up a too pertinacious 
assailant. This latter rumour I give for what it is worth. It ie 
the assertion of a Frenchman, whom the cleanhttess of Lon- 
don drove to despair, and who, in the miUice of his heart, got 
satirical 

A mature consideration of the London houses shows, that the 
strength of the fortification is in exact proportion to the elegance 
and value of the house and its contents. The poor are satisfied 
with a wooden stockade ; the rich are safe behind their iron 
ehevaux de /rite, and in treat at palaces, club-houses, and other 
public buildings, the railings are so hi(^ and atrong as to engender 
the belief that the thieves of Englimd go about their business 
of housebreaking with scaling-laddeiB, pick-aies, guns, and other 
-formidable implements of destruction. 

Every Englishman is a hit of a Vauban. Not only does he 
barricade his house against two-legged Miimala of his own 
spedes, but his mania for fortification extends to precautions 
against wretched dogs and cats. To prevent these small cattle 
from making their way through the railings, the Ekiglisbman fills 
the interstices with patent wire-net work, and the very roofe are 
frequently divided by means of similar contrivances. Vainly 
will cats, slaves of the tender passion, make prodigious efforts 
to squeeze themselves through those cruel, cruel walls, and 
vunly do they, in accents touching, but not harmonious, pour 
their grief into the silent ear of uigfat. Vunly, I say, for an 
Englishman has little sympathy with "love in a garret"; and as 
for love on the roof, he sooms it utterly. 

We now apx)roach the street-door, and put the knovker in 
motion. Do not foncy that this is an easy process. It ia by &r 
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esaier to learn the language of Englishmen than to leom the 
language of the knocker ; and many straiigere protest that a 
knocker is the most difficult of all muBioal ioatruments. 

It requires a good ear and a skilful hand to make jourself 
understood and to escape remarks and ridicule. Every class of 
society announcoa itself at the gate of the fortress bj means of the 
r;^hm of the knocker. The poatmut gives two loud raps in quicji: 
euccesaioa ; and for the visitor a gentle but peremptory tremolo 
is de rignew. The master of the house gives a tnmolo ertteendo, 
and the servant who amiouocea his master, turns the knocker 
into a battering-nun, and plies it with such goodwill that the 
house shakes to its foundationa. Tradesmen, on the other 
hand, butchers, milkmeu, bakers, and green -grocers, are not 
allowed to touch the knockers — thej ring a bell which commu- 
nicates with the kitchen. 

All this is very easy in thooty but very difficult in practice. 
Bold, and otherwise ineiperienced, strangers believe that they 
assert their dignity, if they move the knocker with conscious 
energy. Vain delusion ! They are mistaken for footmen. Modest 
peoples on the contrary, are treated as mendicants. The middle 
couTse, in thia, as in other respects, is most difficult. 

Two different motives are assigned for this custom. Those 
who diahke England on principle, and according to whom the 
veiy fogs u« an aristocratic abuse, assert that the various ways 
of plying the knocker are most intimately connected with the 
prejudices of caste. Others again say, that the arrangement is 
conducive to comfort, since the inmates of the house know at 
once what sort of a visitor is desiring admittance. 

Aa fbr me, I believe that a great deal may be said on either 
side ; and I acknowledge the existence of the two motives. But 
I ought to add, that in new and elegant mansions the mediieval 
knooker yields its place to the modem bell. The same fate 
is perhaps reserved for the whole of the remainder of Eng- 
lish old-fogjism. There are spots of decay in these much 
vaunted islands ; and now and then you hear the worm plainly 
as it gnaws its way. I wish you the boat of appetites, honest 

We croos the threshold of the house. 
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Siicred sileiice Burrotmds us — the rilenoe of peace, of domestio 
oomfort^ doublj agreeable after a few hours' walk with the 
giddj turmoil of street life. And with peace there is clean- 
linesa, that paswve virtue, the flrat the stranger learns to love in 
the English people, because it is the first which strikes his eje. 
Hiat the Eoglisb are capital agriculturiata, practical merchants, 
gaUant soldiers, and honest friends, is not written in their Aces, 
any more than tbe outward aspect of the Qermans be^ys their 
straight'forwardDeBs, fitful melancholj, and poetic susceptibility. 
But cleanliness, as an English national virtue, strikes in modest ob- 
strusiveness the vision even of the most unobservant stranger. 

The small space between the streetJoor and the stairs, 
hardly sufBcient in length and breadth to deserve the pompous 
name of a "hall," is usually Aimished with a couple of mahogany 
churs, or, in wealthier houses, with flower-pots, statuettes, and 
now and then a sixth or seventh-rate picture. The floor is covered 
with oil-oloth, and this again is covered with a breadth of carpet. 
AsingleglanceteUs us, that afterpassingthe threshold, we have at 
once entered the temple of domestic life. 

Here are no moist, ill-paved floors, where horses and carts 
dispute with the passenger the right of way ; where you stumblv 
about in some dark comer in search of still darker stairs ; 
where, from the porter's lodge, half a dozeu curious eyes watch 
your unguided movements, while your nostrils are invaded with 
the smell of onions, as is the case in Paris, and also in Prague 
and Vienna. Nothing of the kind. The English houses are like 
chimneys turned inside out ; on the outside all is soot and dirt, 
in the inside everything is clean and bright. 

JVom the hall we make our way to the parlour —the refectory 
of the house. The parlour is the common sitting-room of the 
family, the centre-point of the domestic state. It is here that 
many eat their dinners, and some say their prayers ; and in this 
room does the lady of the house arrange her household afi'airs 
and issue her commands. In winter the parlour fira bums from 
early mom tiU late at night, and it is into the parlour that tbe 
^eitor is shewn, unless he happens to call on a reception-day, 
when the drawing-rooms are thrown open to the friends of the 
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latgt folding-doore, which oocup; nearly the whole breadth of 
the back wftll, sepante the froitt from the back parlour, and when 
opened, the two form one huge room. The umuber and the 
dicumstances of the funilj' devote this hack parlour either to 
the purpoaes of a Ubrai; for the master, the son, or the daughters 
of the house, or coDYert it into a boudoir, office, or breokfost- 
room. Frequently, it serves no purpose in . particular, and oU 
in turn. 

These two rooms oocupj the whole depth of the house. All 
the other ^tartments are above, bo that there are from two to four 
rooms in each stoty. The chief difference in the domeetio 
apartments in England and Qerraany consists in this division : 
in Qermany, the members of a family occupy a number of 
apartments on the same floor or "flat" ; in England, they live in 
a cumulative succession of rooms. In Germany, the dwellii^- 
houaee are divided horizontally — here the division is vertical 

Hence it happens, that houses with four rooms oomma- 
nicating with one another are very rare in Iiondon, with 
the exception only of the houses in the very aristocratic 
quarters. Hence, also, eaoh stoiy has its peculiar desti- 
nation in the family geographical dictionary. In the fint floor 
are the reception-rooms; in the second the bed-rooms, with 
their large four-posters and marble-topped wash-stands ; ia 
the third story are the nurseries and servants' rooms ; and in 
the fourth, if a fourth there he, you find a couple of low gureta,' 
for the occasional accommodation of some bachelor friend of 
the fitmity. 

The doors and windows of these garrets are not exactly aiiv 
t%ht, the wind comes rumbling down the chimney, the stairs 
are narrow and steep, and the garrets at« oooasionolly invaded 
hy inquieitive oats and a v^rant rat ; but what of that ) A 
iMchelor in England is worse off than a family cat. According 
to English ideas, the worst room in the house ia too good for « 
bachelor. Theyaay — "Oh, he '11 do very well!" What does a 
bachelor oare for a three-legged chair, a broken window, a rioketty 
table, and a couple or so of sportive ourrents 1 It is exactly as 
if a man took a special delight in rfaeumatiam, tooth-aoh^ hard 
beds, smoking chimneys, and the society of rata, ottUl he has 
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entered the ho\j state of matrimony. The promise of some 
tender being to " love, honour, and obey," would seem to change 
a badielor's nature, and moke him ausoeptible of the amenitiea 
of domestic comfort The custom is not flattering to the fairer 
half of humanity. It is ezactly as if the comforts of one's 
aleeping-room were to atone for the sorrows of matrimony, and 
as if a bachelor, from the mere fact of being unmarried, were so 
happy and cont«nted a being, that no amount of earthly dis- 
comfort could ruffle the blieefii] tranquiUity of his miBd ! 

It was truly coniicel to see Dr. Kei^ when the lady of the 
house first introduced him to his " own room." 

The politics and the police of Germany had given the poor 
fellow so much trouble, that he had never once thought of taking 
onto himself a wife. As a natural consequence of this lament- 
able state of things, hie quarters were assigned him in the loftiest 
garret of the house. Dismal forebodings, which he tried to omle 
away, seized on his philosophical mind as be mounted stairs 
after stairs, each set steeper and narrower than the lost. At 
length, on a mere excuse for » landing there is a narrow door, 
and behind that door a mere comer of a garret. The Doctor 
bad much experience in the topography of the garrets of Qerman 
college towns ; but the English garret in QuUdford Street, BusseQ 
Square, put all his experience to shame. 

" I trust jou'U be comfortable here," calls the lady after him, 
with a malicious smile ; for to outer the bachdor's room, would 
l>e a gross violation of the rules and regulations of British 
decency. And before he can make up his mind to reply, she has 
vaniehed down tbe steep stairs. 

And tbe Doctor, with his hands meekly folded, stands in the 
centre of hie " own room." " Oh Bulwor, Dickens, and Thai^eray" 
— Buoh are his thoughts — and thou, " Oh Punch, who describest 
the garreta of the British bachelor ! here, where I ceaae to under- 
stand the much-vaunted English comfort, here do I begin 
to understand your writings I If I did not happen to be in 
London, I should certainly like to be in Spandau. My own 
Oermany, with thy romantic fortresses and dungeou-keqie, how 
cruelly hast thou been calumniated !" 
, There is a knock at the door. It is Sir John, who has oomo 
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up for the express purpose of witnessing the Doctor's admirf tion 
of his room. He Irnows that the room will be admired, for to 
his patriotic view, there is beautj' in all and evetything that is 
Snffliih. Hia patriotism revek in old-established abuses, and 
stands triumphant amidst everj species of nuisance. The 
question, " How do you like your room V is uttered exactly with 
that degree of conscious pride which Emimated the £ing of 
Prussia when, looking down &om the keep of Stolzenfels Castl^ 
he asked Queen Victoria, " How do you like the Rhine 1" And 
equally eager, though perhaps not quite so sincere, was the 
Doctor's reply ■■ " Oh very much ! I am quite enchanted with it 1 
It is impossible to lose anything in this room, aiid the losing 
things and groping about to find them was the plague of my 
life at home in the large German rooms. A most eiceUent 
arrangement this j Everything is handy and within reach. 
Bookcase, washetand, and wardrobe — I need not even get np to 
get what I want — and as for this table and these chairs, I pre- 
sume that the occasional overturning of an inkstand will but 
serve to heighten the quaint ^pearance of this venerable 
furniture ! " 

" Of course," said Sir John, " certainly ! this is liberty-hall, 
air. But mind you take care of the lamp, and pray do not sit in 
the draught between the window and the door." 

He does not exactly eiplain how it is possible to sit anywhere 
except in the draught, for the limited space of the garret is 
entirely tak«i up with draughts. Perhaps it is a sore subject, 
for, with an uneasy shrug of the shoulders, the worthy Sir John 
adds: — 

" But never mind. Comfortable, ia nt it 1 And what do you 
say to the view, eh ) Beau-ti-ful ! right away over all the roofs 
to Hampstead !" 

He might as well have said to the Peak of Teneriffe ; for the 
view is obstructed with countless chimney-pots looming in the 
distant fiiture through perennial fog. Sir John is struck with 
this fact, as, measuring the whole length of the apartment in 
three strides, he approaches the window to enjoy the glorious 
view of Htunpetead hills. He shuts the window, and is evidently 
disi^pointed. 
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" Ah ! never mind ! very DomfortAble, air pure and bracing ; 
veiy much so ; very different from the air in the lower roocDB. 
And — I say, mind thia is the ' eaeape,' " says Sir John, opening k 
very amall door at the side of our Mend's room. " If— heaven 
preaet^e us — there should be a fire in the house, and if yon 
should not be able io get down sturs, you may get up here and 
make your escape over the rooft. That's what you will find in 
every English house. Is nt it practical t eh ! What do you say 
toitr 

The Doctor says nothing at all ; be calcuMes his chances of 
escape along that narrow ledge of wall, and thinks : " Beally 
things are beginning to lookai^uK^ comfortable. Iftheresbould 
happen to be a fire while I am in the house, I hope and trust I 
shall have time to consider which is worst, to be made a male 
suttee at, or to tumble down from the roof Uke on apoplectio 
spartow." 

We leave the Doctor between the horns of thia dilemma, and 
descending a good many more stairs than we ascended, we find 
our way to the haunts of those who, in England, live under- 
ground—to the kitchen. 

Here, too, everything ifi different from what we are accustomed 
to in Germany. In the place of the carpets which cover the 
floors of the upper rooms, we walk here on strong, solid oilcloths, 
which, swept and washed, looks like marble, snd gives a more 
comfortable aspect to an English kitchen than any Qermait 
housewife ever succeeded in imparting to the scene of her culinary 
exercises. Add to this, bright dish-covers of gigantic dimensions 
fixed to the wall, plated dishes, and sundry other utensils of 
queer shapes and silvery aspect, interspersed with copper sauce- 
pans and pots and china, the windows neatly curtained, with a 
couple of flower-pots on tbe sill, and a branch of evergreens 
growing on the wall round them— such is an English kitchen in 
its modest glory. A large fire is always kept burning ; and its 
ruddy glow heightens the homelineaa and comfort of the scene. 
lliere is no killing of animals in these peaceM retreats. All the 
animals which are destined for consumption, such ns fowls, 
ducks, pigeons, and geese, are sold, killed, and plucked in the 
London shops. When they ore brought to the kitchen, they are 
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in Buoh a condition, that nothing preventa their bmng put to the 
fire. And then, in front of that fire, turned by a maohine^ dangle 
large Beotiona of sheep, calves, and oxen, of so respectable a siie, 
that the very sight of them would suffice to awe a German 
housewife. 

Several doors in the kitchen open into sundry other subter- 
raneous compartments. .There is a bock-kitchen, whither the 
servants of the. house retire for the most important part of thei^ 
daily labours— the talking of soandal apropot of the whole 
neighbourhood. There is also a small room for the washing-up 
of plates and dishes, the cleaning of knives and forks, of clothes 
and shoes. Other compartments are devoted to stores of pro- 
visions, of coals, and wine and beer. Need I add, that all these 
are strictly separate ! 

All those various rooms and compartments, from the kitchen 
np to Dr.Eeirs garret, are in modern London houses, lighted up 
with gas — and [Hpes conducting fresh, filtered, and in many 
instances, hot water, ascend into all the stories— and there ia 
in all and everything so much of really domestic and unostent»T 
tious comfort, that it would be very uncomfortable to give a 
detailed description of every item of a cause which contributes 
to the general and agreeable effect. Indeed, such a description 
is simply impossible. Just let any one try to explain to an, 
ikiglishman the patriarchal physiognomy of a pot-bellied Ger^ 
man utove ; or let liim try to awake in the Englishman's wife a 
feelii^, remotely akin to sympathy, for the charming atmosphere 
of a German " Kneipe " ; or make an American understand what 
tbe German "BuruC is, and what it is good for. To attempt 
this were a labour of Sysipbus — toil without a result. Nothing 
short of actual experience will enable a man to undentand an^ 
value these national mysteriea. 
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CHABAOTEItlSTICB OF THE UABSES.— ^FASHIONABLE QUARTEBS. — 
HOW UR. FALCON BAID GOOD BXE TO HIS CCBTOMEKS. THE CROS- 
SING EN HOLBORN.— UOSBS AND SON.— ASTERTISIHa TANS.— 
THE PUFFING MANIA, ITS PHASES AND CAUBIS. 

Frou out house, which is oar storting point, we have several 
large and small streets leading to the south and openiDg into 
Holbom, which is one of the great arteries of this gigantic town. 
Holbom eitends to the east to the old prison of Newgate, where 
it joins the chief streets of the citj ; in the west it mei^s into 
interminable Oxford-street, which leads in a straight line to Hyde 
Park, and farther on to Kensington Gardens and Bajawater. 

" If to this large line of streets," says Dr. Keif, " you add the - 
Fiiedrichsstrasse of Berlin, you get a line of houses which 
extend from this day, Monday, into next week, and perhaps a 
good bit farther. But any one who att«mpt3 to walk to the 
&rther end of Oxford-street — I say ' mho attempU,' for, since tha 
English prefer a constitutional monarchy to an absolute priuc^ 
they are surely capable of any act of folly — any one, I say, who 
porforma that insane feat, will find that the BerUn Friedrichs- 
strasse commences at the very last house of Oxford-street." 

For once Dr. Keif is wrong. Where Oxford-street ends, there 
you enter into a charming English landscape— one green and 
hilly and altogether oaptivating. But at the end of the Berlin 
Friedrichstrasse you enter nothing but the sandy deserts of the 
MarL 

Holbom is a busmess street It has a business character ; 
there is no mistaking it. Shops and plate-glass windows side by , 
side on each hand ; costermongers and itinerant vendors all 
along the pavement ; the houses covered with signboards and 
inscriptions ; busy crowds on either side ; omnibuses rushing to 
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aod &0 in the oeotre of the road, and all anmnd that indescrib- 
able bewildering noise of human voicM, curiage-wheela, aod 
hones' hoofs, which pervades the leading streets of crowded 
dtiea. 

Not all the London streets have this business character. 
Thej are divided into two olasseB : into etreete where the roast- 
beef of life is earned, and into streets where the said roast-beef 
13 eaten. No other town presents so strong a contrast between 
its various quarters. But a few hundred yards from the leading 
thoroughfares, where hunger or ambition hunt men on, extoid 
for many miles the quiet quarters of coipfortahle citizens, of 
wealthy Amdholdera, and of lauded proprietors, who come to 
town for "the season," and who return to their parks and shooting 
grounds as soon as her Majesty has been graciously pleased to 
prorogue FarUament, and with Parliament the season, 

Hese foshionable quarters are as quiet as our own provincial 
towns. They have no shops ; no omnibuses are allowed to pass 
through them, and few oostermongers or seUers of fruit, onions, 
oysters, and fish find their way into those regions, for the cheap' 
ness of their wares has no attractions for the inhabitants of these 
streets, lltese streets, too, are macadamized expressly for the 
horses and carriages of the aristocracy ; such roads are more 
comfortable for aU parties concerned, that is to say, for horses, 
horsemen, and drivers, and the carriages are, moreover, too light 
to do much harm to the road. In these streets, too, there are 
neitiier (Munting-houses nor puhlio-houses to disturb the neigh-- 
bourhood by their daily traffic and nightly revelries. Comfort 
reigns supreme in the streets and in the interior of the houses. 
The roadway is lined with pavements of large white beautiful 
flag-stones, which skirt the area railings ; it is covered with 
gravel, and carefoUy watored, exactly as the broad paths of our 
pubHc gardens, to keep down the dust and deaden the rumbhng 
of the carriages and the stop of the horses. The horses, too, are 
of a superior kind, and as different from their poorer brethren, 
the brewer's, coal-merohant's, and omnibus horses, as the part of 
the town in which they eat is difiiuent from the part in whidt 
the latter work. 

In the vicinity of the Ihirks, or in the outskirts of the town. 
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or wheresoever else euoli quarters have tpmem to extend, yen 
must admire their UDrivolled magnificence. From the velvety 
InsoioDe green, which recnves a deeper ahade frota the dense 
dark foliage of the Engliab beech-tree, there arise buildings, lilce 
.ftiaatm, with stone terraces and verandahs, more splendid, 
-more beautiful, and more frequent than in any town on the 
continent. 

An EngEshmau. ia eaailj satisfied with the rough comforts of 
his place of business. The counting-houses of the greatest 
bankers; the establishments of the largest trading houaee in 
the city have a glopmj, heavy, and poverty-stricken appear- 
ance. But &r different is the case with respect to those 
places where au Englishman proposes to live for himself and for 
hie &mily. 

A wealthy merchant who passes his days in a narrow city 
street, in a dingy office, on a wooden stool, and at a plain desk, 
would think it very " ungenteel " if he or bis family were to Hve 
in a street in which there are ehope. And, although it may 
^pear incredible, still it is true, that in the better parts of the 
town there are many streets diut up with iron gates, which 
gatekeepers open for the corriagee and horses of the residents or 
their visitors. These gates exclude anything hke noiae and 
intrusion. Orocere, fishmongers, bakers, butchers, and all other 
kitchen-tradesmen occupy, in the fashionable quarters, the 
nearest lanes and side streets, and many of them live in dose 
vidnity to the mews. For no house, not even the largest, has a 
carriage^te ; and that we, in Germany, shelter under our roofii 
our horses, grooms, and all the odours of the stable, appears to 
the English as strange and mysterious, generally speaking as 
our mustaofaioa, and our liberalism in matters of religion. 

We have endeavoured to draw the line of dsmarcation between 
the rewdential parts of the town and the business quarters. 
Tliis being done, we return to Holbom. 

Dr. Keif does not escape the common lot of every stranger in 
London streets. His theories of walking on a crowded pavement 
are of the most confused description, and the coceequenoe is 
that he is being pushed about in a wofiil manner ; but, at each 
push, he expreaaea hia immodtrtcte j^ at luving, for once, got 
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mto a crowded atraet, where & man must labour hard if he 
would lounge and saunter about. All of a sudden he stops in 
the middle of the pavemeut, and, adjusting Ms shirt-collar (a 
recent purchase), he takes off his hat and bows to somebodj or 
aomething in the road. A natural conaequence of all this is, 
that the pasaengera dig their elbows into the Doctor's ribs, as 
tiiej hurrj along. 

" To whom are jou bowing with so much heroic devotion 1" 

" Whom 1 Why to Mr. Falcon, on the other side of the street." 

" So you have found an acquaintance already 1 That is a rare 
case. Many a man walks about for weeks without seeing a face 
he knows ; and you have scarcely left the house when — " 

" But do you really think I know that Mr. Falcon on th^ other 
side of the way }" Saying which the mysterious doctor bows 
again ; and I, taking my glass, find out that there are a dozen 
Mr. Falcons, hoisted on high poles, parading the opposite pave- 
ment. Twelve men, out at elbows, move in solemn procession 
along the line of road, each canymg a heavy pole with a large 
table afBied to it, and on the table there is a legend in large 
aoarlet letters, "MB. FALCON REMOVED." It appears that 
Mr. Falcon, having thought proper to remove from liG Holbom, 
begs to inform the nobility, the gently, and the public generally, 
that he carries on his business at 6 Argyle-street. 

The Doctor, crossing bis anus on his chest gravely, while the 
passengers are pushing him about, says : 

"SinoeMr. Falcon is kind enough to inform me of his removal, 
I believe I ought to take off my hat to his advertisemeut. But 
only think of those poor fellows groaning under Mr. Falcon's 
gigantic cards. Re is an original, Mr. Falcon is, and I should like 
to make his acquaintance." 

Again the Doctor is wrong in &ncying; as he evidently does, 
tiiat Mr. Falcon sends bis c«rd-bearers, with the news of his 
removal, through the whole of London. Why should he 1 
Perhaps he sold cigars, or buttons, or yams, in Holbom ; and it is 
there he is known, while no one in other parte of the town cares 
-a straw for Mr. Falcon's celebrated and unrivalled cigars, buttons, 
uryams. His object is to inform the inhabitants of his own 
quarter of his removal, and of his new address. 
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like twelve mem with the poles and boards need not go tar. 
From earl; dawn tiU late at night they parade the site of 
Mr. Falcon's old ahop. They walk deliberately and slowly, to 
enable the pasaengera to read the infloription at their ease. 
They walk in Indian file to attract attention, and beoauBe in any 
other manner they would block up the way. But they walk 
continually, ailently, without ever stopping for rest. Thus do 
they carry their poles, for many days and even weeks, until 
every child in the neighbourhood knows eiactly where Mr. Falcon 
is henceforward to be found, for the moving column of large 
scarlet-lettered boards ia too etriking ; and no one can help look- 
ing at them and reading the inscription. And this is a oharao- 
teriatic piece of what we Qennans call British industry. 

There is no other town in the world where people advertise 
with HO much persevering energy — on so grand a scale — at such 
enormous expense — with such impertinent puffery — and with 
such distinguished success. 

We have just reached a point in Holbom where, a great many 
streets crossing leave a small, irregular spot, in the middle. In 
the centre of this spot, surrounded by a railing, and raised in 
some masonry, is a gigantic lamp-poat, and the whole forms 
what one might call an island of the streets. Every now and 
then the protection of this island is sought hy groups of womrai 
and children who, amidst the noise and the wheels of so many 
vehicles that daah along in every direction, shrink fknn a bold 
rush across the whole breadth of the street. As Noah's dove 
thought itself lucky in having found an oHve branch to alight on 
amidst the waters of the deluge, so do tender women breathe 
mora quietly, and look around with greater composure, after 
having reached this street-island, where they are safe from the 
ever-retuming tide of street life. 

Leaniug against the lami>-post we are at leisure to look around 
and see the moving beings, things, and objects, which rush past 
on every side ; and for the nonce we will devote a special atten- 
tion to the various advertising tricks. 

The time— Night. One of those clear, fogless, calm 8umm« 
nights which are so " few and fkr between " in this large town. 
The life-blood in the street-veins runs all the fuller, foster, -and 
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merrier, for the beauty' of the night. Holbom is inundated 
with gas-light ; but the brightest glare bursts forth exactly 
opposite to us. Who, in the luune of all that ia prudent, can 
the people be who moke such a shocking waste of gas I They 
are " Moaes and Son," the great tailors and outfitters, who have 
Ughted up the ^de-fronts of their branch establishment. All 
round the outer walls of the bouse, which is filled with coats, vests, 
and trousers, to the roof, and which eibibita three separate side- 
fronta towards three separate streets, there are many thousands 
of gas-flames, forming branches, foliage, and arabesques, and 
sending forth so dazzling a blaze, that this fiery column of Moses 
is visible to Jews and Gentiles at the distance of half a mile, 
Ughting up the haze which not even the clearest evening can 
wholly banish from the London sky. 

- Among the fiery flowers bums the inevitable royal crown, 
Burmouuting the equally unavoidable letters V.B. To the 
right of these letters we have Uoaes and Sod blessing the Queen 
in flaming characters of hydro-carbon ; to the left; they bless 
the people.* 

. What do they make this illumination for I This is not a 
royal birthday, nor is it the anniversaiy of a great national 
victory. All things considered, this ought to be a day of 
mourning and fasting for Messrs. Moses and Sod, for the 
Commons of England have this very afternoon decided that 
Alderman Salomons shall not take his seat in the House. 

Motives of loyalty, politics, or rehgion, have nothii^ whatever 
to do with the grand illuminations executed by Messrs. Moses 
and Son. The (ur is calm, there is not even a breath of wind ; 
it's a hundred to one that Oxford Street and Holbom will be 
thronged with passengers ; this is our time to attract the idlers. 
Up, boys, and at them I Mght the lamps ! A heavy expense this, 
bumiqg all that gas for ever so many hours ; but it payf^ some- 
bow. Boldness carries the prize, and fiunt heart never won fiiir 

customers. And if it were not for that c d police and the 

Insurance Companies, by Jingo ! it were the best advertisement 
to bum the house and shop' at least twice a year. That would 

* " God save the Qae«n," and " God blen the people," ue the legends of 
these Motaic ^luminstioiu. 
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puff US up, and make people sUre, and go the round of all the 
newepapera. Cental adverticemeat that, eh I 

Being strollers in the otreeU, we deHght in this extem- 
pore illumination. It ia our object to we and observe; and 
Messra. Moeea and Sou ccmvert night into day for our especial 
accommodation. A whole l^on of leaaer planets bask if the 
region of this great sun. Crowds of subordinate advertising 
monsters have been attracted to this part of the street, and 
move about in rarioos Blu^>ee, to the right and to the Idt, 
walking, rolling on wheels, and riding on hotsebsck. 

Behold, rolling down from -Oxford Street, three immoDM 
wooden pyramids — their outsides are painted all over with hier&- 
g]7phi(» and with monumental letters in the English language. 
These pyramids display faith&il portraits of Isis and Osiris, of 
cats, storks, and of the apis ; and amidst these old^coriosity- 
shop gods, any Englishmaa may read an inscription, printed 
in letters not much longer than a yard, traia which it spears 
that there is now on view a panorama of Egypt — (me more 
beautiful, interesting, and instructive than was ever eihibited ia 
London. For this panorama— we txe still following the in- 
scription — shows the flux and rsflox of the Nile, with its hippo- 
potamuses and crocodiles, and a section of the Bed Sea, as 
mentioned in Holy Writ, and part of the last overland mail, and 
also the railway irom Cairo to AJexaodria, exactly as laid oat in 
Mr. StephenHon's head. And all this for only one shilling I with 
a fiill, husid, and interesting lecture into the bai^a. 

The pyramids advmce within throe yards from where we 
stand, and, for a short time, they take their ease in ibo very 
midst of all the Bghts, courting attention. But the poUcemtm 
on dutj respects not the monimtents of the Pharaohs ; he moves 
his hand, and the drivers of the pyramids, though hidden in 
their colossal struotures, see and understand the sign: they 

But here is another monstrons-shape— a mosque, with its 
cupola blue and white, surmounted by the oresoent. The driver 
is a light-haired boy, with a white turban and a sooty face. 
There is no mistal^ing that fellow for an Arab ; and, nevertheless, 
the turban and the soot make a profound impresson. 
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■We are being invaded by the East !" says Dr. Ke>£ "They 
are going to give a panoramic explanation of tlie Orientei ques- 
tion. If I were Lord PcJmerston, I 'd put a atop to that sort of 
thing. It's a high crime and misdemeaoour against dipbmacy. 
Pray call for the police ! " 

But Dr. Keif u wrong again. On the back of the moequa 
there is an advertisement, which is as much a stranger to the 
Oriental question as the German diplomatea are. That adver- 
tisement tells us, that Dr. Doem is proprietor of a most 
marvellous Arabian medicine, warranted to cure the bite of 
mad dogs and venomous reptiles generally ; even so, that a 
person so bitten, if he but takes Dr. Doem's medicine, shall feel 
no more inconvenience than he would feel from a very savt^e 
leader in the Morning Herald. The mosque, the blue orescent, 
the gaudy colours, and the juvenile Arab from the banks of the 
Thames, have merely been got up to attract attention. There 
seed be no veiy intimate connexion between the things puffed 
sod the street symbolics which puff them. Heterogeneous ideas 
are as much an aid to puffing as homogeneous ideas. If ever you 
should happen to go to Grand Cairo, rely on it, every cupola of a 
mosque, peeping out from palm-groves and aloe-hedges, will 
jvmind you of Dr. Doem and his Arabian medicine, as advertised 
in Holbom in Europe. Allah is great, and the cunning of 
^glish speculators is as deep as the sea where it is deepest. 

Haik I a peal of trumpets 1 Another advertising machine 
rushes out of the gloom of Museum Street. In this instance 
the Orient is not put in requisition. The turn-out is thoroughly 



Two splendid cream-coloured horses, rtcMy harnessed | a dork 
green chariot of &ntastic make, is shape like a half-<ipened shell, 
and tastefulh^ ornamented with gilding and piotuiieB ; on the box 
a coachman in red and gold, looking respectable and almost 
aristocratic, vrith his long whip on his knee ; and behind him 
the trumpeters, seated in the chariot^ and proclaiming its advent. 
In this manner have the people of London of late months been 
invited to Tiuihall — to that same Vauihall, which, under the 
Segency, attracted all the wealth, beauty, and fashion in England 
— wbiob, to this very day, still attnoto hundreds ef thousands ; 
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whose good tmd ill fame has crossed the ocean. Even VsuihoQ 
— the old and famous — makes no exception to the common lot ; 
it is compelled to have its posters, its newspaper advertisements, 
and its advertising vans. 

In no other town would auch tricks be neceesarf conditions of 
existence ; but here, where eveiTttiing is grand and bulkj — in 
this town of miraculous extent, where generations live a:id die 
in the East^^nd without ever having l^eheld the wonders of the 
West-end — among this population, which is reckoned bj millions 
instead of by hundreds of thouHands — here, where all press and 
rush on to make money or to spend it — here, where every one 
must distinguish himself in some way or other, or be lost and 
polish in the crowd— where every hour has its novelty— here, in 
London, even the moat solid undertakings must assume the 
crying colour of charlatanism. 

The Panorama of the Nile, the Overland Route, the Colosseum, 
Madame TuBsaud's Exhibition of Wax-works, and other sights, 
are indeed wonder-works of human industry, skill, and inven- 
tion ; and, in every respect, are th^ superior to the usual pro- 
ductions of the sams kind. But, for all that, they must send 
their advertising vans into the streets ; necessity compels them • 
to strike the gong and blow the trumpet ; choice there is none. 
They must either advertise or perish. 

The same may be said of great institutions of a different kind ; 
'of fire and hfe insurance companies ; of railways and steamers ; 
and of theatres — from Punch's theatre in the Strand, upwards, 
to the Royal Italian Opera, which ransacks Europe for musical 
celebrities, and which, nevertheless, must condescend to magnify 
its own glory on gigantic many-coloured postera, though it has 
manned, up to the present day, to do without the vans, trum- 
pets, and sham Nubians. 

It is either advertising or being ruined. We have said it 
before. Many of our readers will think this a bold and un- 
warranted assertion. It is neither the one nor the other ; for it 
is founded on the experience of many men of business. Of 
many examples we quote but one. 

Mr. Bennett keepsalarge shop of clocks and watches in Cheap- 
side. His watches and olooks are among the best in London; 
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they have an old«Btablialied imputation, and they deserve it. 
But their reputation is not owing to their excellency alone ; it 
required many years of advertising, years of continual and 
expensive advertiwng, to inculcate this great fitot on the obtuse, 
bewildered, and deluded Londoners. Thanks to Mr. Bennett's 
perseverance they were at length convinced. And, when a few 
years ago, the reputation of the firm had spread throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, it struck Mr. Bennett that 
now was the time to put a stop to this eipeusiva process of 
advertising. " In future," said that gentleman, " I mean to take 
the full interest irom my capital instead of paying part of it to 
the printers." And he set at once about it. In the year in 
which Mr. Bennett took this bold resolution, the firm spent a few 
thousand pounds less than usual in advertisements. But the 
consequences made themselves felt ; and as month followed 
month) they became still more dis^p'eeably perceptible. Mr. 
Bennett understood that in London virtue is its own reward, 
provided it keeps a trumpeter ; and as Mr. Bennett was not an 
obstinate theorist, he bad again teoouise to the printing-press. 
He advertises to this very day, and to a greater extent, if possible, 
than formerly. In proof whereof we quote bis advertisement 
in the Catalogue of the Great Kibibitiou, on which occasion 
he paid ;£900 (say nine hundred pounds sterling), for the in- 
sertion of his advertisement on the back of the wrapper, • 

3£r. Bennett's business is as prosperous as ever. Of course, 
his watches were quite as good during the period he did not 
advertise ; but the public was about to forget him. Advertising 
is an indispensable item in the expenditure of a London trader. 

While we were talking of Mr. Bennett's shop in Cheapside^ the 
little lamp-poet Square in Holbom has become more quiet. 
Two coal-waggons, each with four elephantine, thick-necked, 
broad-footed horses have suddenly emerged from the darkness 
of one of the side-streets. The half-circle which these chimsy 
horses must make in order to obtain a locut itandi in the street 
of Holbom, causes a general stoppage among the vehicles, which 
up to the preaent have been proceeding in regular order, at 
an ail but uniform pace. For a few moments we are relieved 
&om the clanking of chains, the rattling of wheels, and the dull 
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rumbling of wooden pyramidB and vans. Now' is tha time for 
the lesaer Bpritea of tbe advertising mjsteries. 

A bc^ on our right puts printed pajiers into our hands. On 
the left, the same process is attempted bj an elderl; man of 
respectable appearance, who jerks his arm with what he believes 
to be a graceful indifference, while ererjbodj else would mistake 
that same jerk for a convulsive gesture of despondeucj. Just 
before na we have a man with a pole and board, recommending 
some choice blacking, and on tbe opposite pavement there is a 
Hindoo dressed in white flannel, with a turban on his head, and 
with all the sorrow of a ruined nation in his handsome brown 
face and chiselled features. At his ^e is a little girl dressed in 
filthy ra^ The Hindoo has a bundle of printed papers in hia 
hand, Sabbatarian, temperance, and other tracts — inestimable 
treasures— which he offers te the public at the very low price of ' 
one penny each. That poor fellow got those tracts from soma 
sacred aoctety as a consideration for allowing them to convert 
him to ChriBtianity, But his sad &ce is a sorry reoomT 
mendation of the, treasures of comfort he proposes to dispose ot. 
Better for him to stand in primitive nudity among his native 
palm-forests, adoring the miracles of nature in the Sun, and in 
Brahma, than to shiTsr here on the cold, wet pavement, ouraii^ 
the torments of want in the image of the sacred Saviour. On 
the banks of the Ganges that man prayed to God ; here^ among 
strangers, he teams to bate mankind. But then he was a pagan 
on the banks of the Ganges ; on the banks of the Thames he 
has the name of a Christian. Whether or no the Christian 
is teally more rehgious than the Pagan was, is a questitm whioh 
seems to pve httle trouble to the pious missioaaries. The Bible 
Society has done its duty. 

Our worthy friend. Dr. Keif was, it seems, also stmdc with 
the melancholy aspect of the Hindoo. He made a bold rush 
across the street, put some pence into the tiny brown hand of 
the little girl, and took in return a tract on " True Devotion," 
which he did not read, but crushing it into a paper ball, angrily, 
threw it into the gutter. He had taken the tract out of con- 
sideration for the poor man's feeUngs. " It's htg^g under the 
pretence of selling," sud the worthy Doctor m a great rage, " hut 
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since the delusion is a comfort to him, I would not for the world 
offer him money without taking one of his papers !" 

It was TflTj D»iight7 in the Doctor to fling that tnot «vn.y as 
he did. As a punishment, we were immediately BBsailed bj 
a set of imps who mistook us for eas^ TictimB on the altars of 
BpeculatioQ. 

Men with cocoa-nuts and dates, and women with oranges suft 
rounded us with their carta. One man recommended his dog- 
collars of all eizea, which be had formed in a chain round bia 
neck ; another person offered to mark our linen ; a third pro- 
duced his m^c strops ; othera held out note-books, cutleiy, 
prints, caricatures, exhibition-medala— all— all — all for one penny. 
It seemed as if the world were on sale at a penny a bit. Asd 
amidst all this turmoil, the men with advertising boards walked 
to and fro ; and the boys distributed advertising bills by the 
hundred, with smiles of deep bliss, whenever they met a charitable 
soul who took them. 

The coal-waggons are gone^ and the street noise is as loud as 

Are we to remain here and pursue our studies of the natural 
history of advertising vans ? It is not likely we shall see 
them all, for their numbers are incalculable. They generate 
according to abnormal laws. Each day and each event produces 
another form. The Advertisement is omnipresent. It is in the 
skies and on the ground ; it swells as the flag in the breeze, and 
it sets its seal on the pavement ; it is on the water, on the 
steam-boat wbar^ and under the water in the Thames tunnel ; 
it rooats on the highest chimneys ; it sparkles in coloured letters 
on street lamps ; it forms the prologue of all the newspapers, and 
the epilogue of all the books ; it breaks in upon us with the 
sound of trumpets, and it awes us in the silent sorrow of the 
Hindoo. There is no escaping from the advertisement, for it 
travels with you in the omnibuses, in the railway carriages, and on 
the paddle-bozee of the steamers. 

The iu«hes of the great bridges over the Thames were at one 
time free from advertisements. The masonry was submerged 
by the periodical returns of ths tide, and the bills would not 
stiok. But at length the advertisement invaded even these, the 
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last asylums of non-publioitjr. Sinoe biDa could not be pasted on 
the walls, the advertieement was painted on tttem. At this hour 
there is not an aroh in a London bridge but has its advertise- 
ments piunted on it. But for whom 1 For the thoustuida who 
every daj paas under the bridge in steamers. For the Thatnes, 
too, is one of the Loudon streets and hj no means the least 
important one. 
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llC^t Ztpmrts. — JLituoIn's Inn. 

A UAir DUtj be fcuniliar with London streets, he mBf for jeon 
have gone his venrj waj smidst these endless rows of bore, 
narrow, irregular houses, which are black with fog and smoke, 
without ever suspecting that gardena sparkling in idyllic beauty 
ore hidden behind thoM maBses of soot; masonry. 

Tbia is one of the chief distinctions between London and 
Paris and other continental capitals. P^ris has much outside 
glitter, much startling show. Its Boulevard*, its Place de la 
Concorde, Place VendSme, Rue de la Paix, Rue Bivoli, and aund^ 
others of its streets aad pubUc places are unrivalled; London 
cannot vie with them in architectural prodigies. But the 
brilliant points of Paris, of which Frenchmen are in the habit of 
boasting, attract our attention only to divert it from the narrow^ 
crooked lanes, and the filth of the other parts of their town. 
Paris sports a clean shirt-front merely to hide the uncleanliness 
of its general nature. The French ore adepts in the art of 
draping. The EngUsh, on the contrary, know nothing whatever 
of that noble art. The cut of their clothes is inelegant, but the 
oloth is the best of its kind ; their dwelling-houses have the 
appearance of old chimneys, but the inside is replete with com- 
fort and unpretending wealth ; their language is rough, and 
without melody ; but it is energetic, fleiible, and eipressve. 
Their metr<^)ohs, too, conceals its real beauties. It requires 
some investigation, some instinct and discernment to discover 
and enjoy them. 

In the broadest part of Holbom, there are on eithef aide . 
certain suspicious-looking lanes, in which pawnbrokers and 
oobbleis " hang out," and where a roaring, though not a very 
fingrant, trade is driven in greens, meat, and fish. The lanes on 
the north side communicate with Oray's Inn ; on the south, they 
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form an intricate labjiinth, which ne enter on our vay to 
Linoohi'B Inn Fields. 

TraveUeri proceeding bwm London to Dover pose through a 
series of monstrous tunnels, which have been bored through 
those mounttuns of chalk, the bulwarks of the British islands. 
Aa fhej emerge from the darkneee of the last tunnel, they feel 
happy and grateful for the fresh sea-breeze which plajs around 
and the vast, boundless view which opens before them. In 
a like manner, do we bresthe more freely as we emerge froiii 
the last of these narrow, and bj no means sweetly-emelling 

A broad square, filled with trees, flowera, and garden-ground, 
opens before us. This is one of the many " squares " of which 
you, O my beloTed oountiymen, entertain such crude and in- 
distinct notions ! 

" Squares " are wide, open spots, surrounded by honsea, ex- 
actly like our own " PliUze." But, instead of the monuments of 
saints, whom the Anglican Church ignores ; instead of the pes- 
tilenoe-columns, which Englishmen object to (though. Loadon, 
like eveiy other respectable old town, had its plagues in otdm 
times) 1 and instead of our beautiful market-fountains, the 'pOBSS 
of which is a sealed book to the English mind, their "Pbfb*'' 
hare been converted into Gardens with broad eommodious streets 
all round the railings. Hiese gardens are not by any means 
so small as the Oermans generally believe. Indeed, in the larger 
squares, they »xe of considerable extent. The curiosity of the 
passers-by is repelled by trees, shrub^ and carefiilly-^mmed 
hedges, and the shady walks and the grassplots in the centre are 
strictly private. Of these squares, Lincoln's Inn Fields is the 
largest ; it covers an area of twelve acres. The joint extent of all 
the London squares is one thousand two hundred acres. With 
the exception of Smithfield and Trafalgar-square, all the London 
aquarea have gardens, and the trees and shrubs which grow in 
them improve the air of all the neighbouring streets. Suoh 
gardens are found in ^ quarters of the town, and Iq many 
cases they are hidden among the narrowest alleys and gloomiest 
courts, where the wanderer least expects to find them. They 
are the most beautiful spots in London, for they present spe- 
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(omens of nature's paiadiae, blooming in concealment, and all 
the more lovelj are the7 for that veiy reasoo. 

Let us return to Linooln^ Inn Fields. 

We stand on classic soiL Three sideB of this large square aie 
aurrounded with buildings, whose open dooia shew at once that 
the; are not mere ordinary dwelling-hcusee. One of them 
attracts our special attention ; it so black and its coliunna are so 
many and so high. It is the Royal College of Surgeons, where 
the medical Htudents pass their exambatioa in surgery. This 
house, toe, aheltem the famous Anatomical Museum which John 
Hunter bequeathed to the Collage of Surgeona. All the other 
buildings are owned by the guild of the lawyers. In the heart 
of the city, the houses, from the cellaiH to the garrets, are let 
out as of&cea and store-rooms. The houaee in Lincoln's Ion 
Fields, too, are devoted to the special accommodation of lawyers. 
A walk up and down, and a look at the door-pfste, wMt^ are 
black with the names of advooates, suffloe to convince us of the 
lamentable oonditiim of English law. 

We have said that this is classic soiL Rir Thomas More, 
Shaftesbury the statesman, and Lord Mansfield, studied in the 
piedncts of linooln's Inn ; and Oliver Cromwell passed two 
years of his eventful life in the same locality. The square has 
its sad reminiscences too. In the centre of the gardens,, where 
flowers blow and birds sing, there stood at one time a scaffold ; 
and on that scaffold died one of the noblest patriots of England, 
Lord Russell, an ancestor of Finality John, and son to William, 
Earl of Bedford. 

The crown of England rested in those days on the head of the 
wotMid Charlea. At his side was his brother, the Duke of York, 
the evil genius of Charles and of England- Charlea, and Jamea 
his brother, listened to the oonnsels of France and of Rome^ for 
they wanted money, and the Whigs would only consent to vote 
the people's money in exchange for some crumbs of liberty f<» 
the people. Thus it came to pass that England's honour was 
sold to France, and the " rebellious " Rirlisment was dissolved, 
and the press put down ; the liberties of the city were curtailed ; 
venal men were placed on the bench, and venal witnesses 
thronged tbe courts j, the beat men of England were put into jail 
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aod arraigned on chai^ges of high treasoiL Among the best Kod 
bravest waa William Russell. 

Thej accused him of having conspired against the king's life, 
and sent him to the Tower. Witnesses were bribed to appear 
against him ; they were men of proverbial villany. Among 
them was Lord Howard, of whom the king himself had said he 
would not hang the worst cur in hie kennel on the evidence of 
that man. But that man's evidence sufBced to bring the best 
man in all England to the block. It is the old story— a tail- 
w^(ging cur is more considered at court than a thinking man. 
Lord Russell's head fell in the centre of this very square. Vainly 
did hie wife implore the king's mercy. Lord Bussell's head fell 
in the immediate vicinity of his estates ; and the Londoners of 
those days saw him pass through Holbom on his way to the 
scaffold. Many wept— many abused him ; others jeered at him. 
The people of that time had^even less respect for its heroes and 
martyrs than the present generation. In our days, even the 
vilest of the vile are awed into silence wheu the princes of this 
earth deliver their poUtical adversaries to the hangman's rope 
or the " mercy" of a platoon of rifles. 

But even in theee our own days there is a partyin England, tiiere 
are Englishmen, citieens, writers, and members of Parliament, and 
most of them truly honourable men, who, while they declare 
that the British Whigs of those times were patriots and martyre, 
do not hesitate rashly to condemn the "rebellious" Farhamenta 
and pohtical parties of the continent. No Ei^lishman, not the 
most conservative, would dare to deny to Lord Russell one 
single ray of that glorious crown of martyrdom which the Eng- 
lish people and its historians have placed upon hia bleeding 

" It cannot be denied," they say, " that Lord William Rusaell 
conspired against an illegal Qovemment ; but to conspire against 
such a Qovemment was his duty ; he was justified in so 

doing." But if the RuasellB of those days were justified in 

vindicating the people's rights ^^st the King, how then 
can you so smoothly and glibly apply the word "rebels" to the 
continental Russells of our own days ) If armed opposition is 
treasonable, was it less treasonable in days gone by 1 Do the 
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righta of mankind dwindle away as century followa century 1 Or 
has the great nation of England so small a mind that it cNUtot 
distinguiah between the merite of a cause and its success 1 
- The Ruaeells of the last centuries shed their blood for this 
-generation, England is free, happj, undisturbed, mightj, strong, 
tranquil and reasonable ; she develops a brighter future from 
the benefits she at present enjOTa. The English know it ; 
and in thia knowledge is the secret of their pride. The san- 
guinary oonflicts of the continent, which have hitherto had no 
Insults, provoke in Englisbmen a smile of mingled pity and 
derision. "Those people don't know what they are driving at," 
sa; some; "if they would be ht^py they ought to imitate 
En^and." And others say, "They want freedom, but they are 
nbt practical enough ; they do not turn their revolution to ad- 
vantage aa our ancestors did, and as we would do in their place." 
But I say, it ia easy to find foult with others, and a happy man 
has all the wisdom of Solomon. These English sages do not 
consider how much easier it was to their anoestors to bring the 
contest with the power of the crown to a successful issue. The 
English patriots were not opposed by large standing armica ; the 
contest lay between them and a single &mily and its faction, 
and — this ia a point which has never been sufficiently dwelt 
upon — they had do reason to fear a foreign intervention. Eor 
England, as the greatest Uving author* says, never fought as 
France did for the freedom Cf the world, hut for its own freedom. 
Hence the continental powers paid httle attention to the battles 
of the Puritans, and the contests between Charlea and CromweH 
Chu«ndoa indeed considered their non-intervention a great 
grievance. But thia non-interventioli of Spain or Prance was 
the greatest blessing for royalty in England. If those countries 
had interfered, the contest for the princi|dea of ccnstitutionahsm 
might have been prolonged to this very day, or perhaps royalty 
would have been killed outright on the English battle-fields. 

The history of England — says Macaulay — is a histoiy of pro- 
gress. Who would gunsay it t At the oommenctment of the 
twelfth century, a small and semi-harbaroua nation, subject to 
a handful of foreigners, without a trace of civilisation — large 
* Hacaulay's Eihji, toLiL 
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niBSaes enalared — the Sasona still distinct firom the Nomun^— 
Buperatition and brutolitj everywhere^ and the law of the strong 
hand the supreme law of the land — moh was {kigland aeven 
hundred years ago. Then come the bloody dvil wan — brain- 
scorching, land-spoiling, men-consuming, sectarian wars — contests 
abroad and contests at home — a series of tUb, hypooritioal, 
dissolute, and narrow-minded monarchs— and at intervals bright 
epochs of great times infaistoryaDdpoUtica, Slid day was changed 
into night and night into day, until Kigland attained its present 
position among the nations of the earth. From one decade to 
another there may have been periodical retrogressionB, but eadi 
century gave clear and irrefragable evidence of the progress of 
En^and. 

If, therefore, in the next yeam, France should happen again to 
attiun those giddy heights of freedom, which she gained three 
times already, and which tliree times have vanished beneath 
her feet, then let not France, as she is wont to do, wax 
proud in the scanty shade of her newly planted trees of 
liberty, and let her not look down contemptuously on the cold, 
thickblooded, clumsy tree of liberty in En^and. At the end of 
the oeiitucy the two nations may compare their charters; it 
will then be seen which of them has really and truly had the 
greatest gains. The blood of Fronoe has manured the mental 
soil of idl the world ; England should be the last to forget 
what her liberty has gained b^ the ideal conquests of France. 
France, on the other hand, might make the moat useful study 
in considering the consistent carrying out of great poUtical 
maxims on the British soil. 

When two nations express their opimons of one another, and 
reproach each other with their fautts, they are in the habit 
of paying too llttie attention to the cironmstanoea which 
promote or obstruct the advance of freedom. In this respect, 
the peculiarities of the countries and their geographical position 
eannot be too hi^y estimated. Who can tell what would be 
the condition of Germany, if our countiy were secure firom foreign 
intervention; and if, as is the case with England, the sea pro- 
tected it ftoax the violence of its enemies or the insidious 
advances of its political friends. 
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THE RIVXH-SIDE. — 7IEWS OF THE RIVER. — THB TIDES. — THE BBOOES, 
— TEE TEHFLE AND BOHSBSET HOUBE. — EHTRANCE TO VAUX- 
HALL. — BRITIBH DECORATITE aENIUB. — BOUXBODY BUKS AWAS 
WITH DR. EEIT. — HAQIO.— NELSON AHD WBLLINQTON.— THB CDt- 
CU8, — THE' BHHHINH OP MOSCOW. — AN EFISODE AT THE TEA 
TABLH. 

2r you leave King Williani~atreet jost at the foot of London- 
bridge and turn to the right, you will find your way into a set of 
narrow and steep streeta, few only of which admit of carriage 
and bone traffic Tlie lower etories of the houeee are let out m 
offioee, and the upper as Warehouse floors; the pavement is 
narrow and the rood as bad as broken stones and long neglect 
can make it; ditty boys in sailora' jackets. {^y at lei^frog over 
the street posts ; legions of whed-borcows encumber the broader 
parts of these thoroughfiuea ; packing-cases stand at the doora 
of houses, and cranes and levers peep oat from the upper stories. 
Such are the streets which lead down -to the banks of the 
Thames. It is altogether a dusty, filthy, "uncannie" qnarter. 
A few steps through a bkok, oomixrf, nondescript structure of 
sooty brick and mortar, covered all over with immense shipinng 
adverUsements in all colours, and we stand on the bank of the 
river. An fsitiraly new scene is opened before our eye*. 

Close to our left tiie mighty grey arches of London-bridge 
rise up from the river. We look under tfaem downwards where 
the lost ooeon ships are crowded together on their moorings, 
where the distant macta are lost in the base, and where ocean- 
life finds its limits, because the bridges prevent those lai^ ships 
from passing up the river. We look in an oppomte direction 
along the broad expanse of water, with busy Uttle steamer* 
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rushing frsjitically in evei; coDceivable directioo ; we look up 
to the paxapet of London-bridge, where, high aa it is, ve see 
the heads of the passengers, and the crowded roofs of the omni- 
buses ; we look over to the other bank, where a tbousand high 
ohimnej'B vomit forth their smoke and we behold Southwark, 
that amiable appendix to the metropolis, which at this day has 
its six hundred thousand inhabitants ; and lastly, we look straight 
down before our feet where half a dozen steamers, closely packed 
together, dance up and down on the waves ; where steam rushes 
forth noisily from narrow pipes, where hundreds of men, women, 
and children, run about in Luextricable confusion pushing their 
way to the shore, to one of the boats, or from one boat to 
another ; where the paddles beat the water and the boys start the 
machinery by shrill screams, while the mooring barges creak as the 
ropes are drawn tight. We look and behold this is the 'Thames ! 
This is the great, hving, fabulous, watery high-road in the heart of 
the British metropolia. 

They have abused thee sadly, thou gny Thames, for the filth 
of thy waters and the fogs which arise from thee. But most un- 
justly hast thou been abused. At Leohlade where the four 
rivulets from the Cotswolds join into a river, thy waters are as 
pure and pellucid as the Alpine streams which spring forth from 
the glacier. At Lechtade there are no fc^ obscuring thy 
surface ; there the air is pure ; there art thou romantic and idyllic, 
innocent alike of the temptations of the world and the vice and 
filth of the greatest town. For many, many miles further down 
to Kew and Richmond thou aril beautiful to behold,. flowing 
through the emerald green of the meadows and the deep luscious 
green of the bush, a mirror for the lordly villas and charming 
cottages which atud thy banks. . But most rapidly dost thou 
rush forward to thy metamorphosis ! Host quickly dost thou 
expand into a broad, grey, elderly man of business. He who 
saw thee at Kchmond will not know thee agun at Westminster; 
and the travelling stranger who only beheld thee between the 
bridges of the metropolis has not the faintest idea of thy beau- 
ties at Richmond. The grey business atmosphere of London 
has cast its gloom upon thee, as well as on the stone^ the 
houses, and the human beings that inhabit them. 
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But, whatever the Thames maj loae in romance, it gains in 
the grandeur and importeDce of ite appearance. Its breadth 
increases with evaiy step. Navigable to the length of ISO Eng- 
lish miles, with a tidal rise to the extent of seventy miles, the 
Thames takes the largest merchantmen to the immediate vi- 
cinity of Iiondon-bridge ; and as the tide is going out it takes 
them back, without the help of oars, bmIb, or steam-tugB. Nature 
has made the Tliames the grandest of all trading rivers ; it gave 
it a lai^r share of the ocean tides than it ever bestowed on 
any other river in Europe. 

At the Land's End the tides from the Atlantic are divided into 
two distinct streams. One rushes up the Channel, and round the 
North foreland into the mouth of the Thames ; the other beats 
against the weetem coasts of Kugland and Scotland, and, taking a 
southerly direction down the eaatom coast, this tide too enters the 
basin of the Thames. Hence the tidesintbeThames are formed 
of two different ocean-tidea ; they are equal by day and by 
night, and so powerful ia the rush of the tide from the North 
Foreland to the metropolis, that it flows at the rate of five miles 

But here is the boat smoking away right .at our feet. There 
is a rush of persons from the shore, and a rush of persons to 
the shore. We pay two-pence, scramble down a variety of steps 
and stairs, and jump on board just as they ore casting off. 
Ther« is no whistling or ringing of a bell, no noise whatever 
We ore already steaming it up to the far west. 

The hank on our left offers no interesting points on wliidi 
. the eye might dwell with pleasure. Manufoctories, breweries 
and gas-works dispute every inch of ground with the ughest 
store-houses imagiuable. The sight strikes one as that of a 
large city in ruins. But on our right we see St. Paul's rising 
from aa ocean of roofs. The sun, still visible on the horizon, 
shines on the roof of the cathedral, and sboira the gigantic 
cupola in the most charming hght, St. Paul's ought to be seen 
from the river by those who would fiiUy understand its grandeur. 

We pass through the arches of Blaokfriara-bridge and proceed 
in a line with Fleet-street ; before us the stream is spanned 
by a number of bridges, so that it seems as if their pillars 
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crossed ooe another, and as if the iieu««t bridge bore the next fol- 
lowing on its arched back. So strange and aatonidiing is this sight 
that WB are tempted to mistake it for « Fata Morgana and ex- 
pect to «ee it dissolve into thin air. 

Seven eoormcMis bridges have beeo built across the river at 
ver^ short intervals, and unite the more animated parts of the 
Borough and Lombetii with Iiondon proper. Among these bridgsa 
is an iron suspenfiiiw bridge with a bold double arch ; anotltet bridge 
is composed i^ iron aitd stone ; and the rest are simplj boiH of 
maasive stones. It is true that only three of these seven bridges 
are freely open to thp public, and tii«t the fcnu- others exact a 
toU. But, for how many years past, have the Gtermans talked of a 
stone bridge across the Bhine at Cologne, and another stooe 
bridge across the Danube at Vienna I And as yet tt^thOT Cologne 
itor Vienna have mustered the fimds for audk undertddogs ! And 
is London there are seven brieves within a river-length «f a few 
miles. A littje hij^er uft moreover, is Battersea-lffidge, and 
lower down the river there is the IHmnel, and already have 
they oommeocad making a new bridge at Chelsea. The English 
have a right to pride themselves on the grandeur of the British 
spirit of enterprise. But the German iriio comes into this coun- 
try and beholds its marvels, makes comparisons whi(^ sorely vex 
sad troubls bis spirit 

We pass the Temple, the Chinese Junk, Somerset^iouae, the 
new Houses of Parliament, and Westminster Abbey, but we 
cannot stop to describe them, for we purpose to reserve them for 
a special visit on another occasion. Besides our attention is 
en^ged by the genwat aspect of the nver and its banks. Bad- 
ness has set in. Steameis with red and green eyes of fire rash 
post us ; Uttle boats cross in all directions under the very bows 
of the steamers ; fishing-boats with daric brown sails go witli 
the tide in solemn ulsncs ; the Ughto on the bridges and in the 
stroets are reflected in the water. This is the hour at which 
matter of fiot London dons her poetical night-dress. 

We pass Lambeth Fotaoe and its ruin-like watch-tower. The 
boat stops at Vauxball-bridge. We get off, and walk through 
some of tha streets of I^mbeth ; we pass under a railway-bridge, 
and stand in front of VauxhalL 
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" The ewfiou is over I every bodj is gene out of tpvn,'' etc,, 
vrite the corraspondeuta of provincial tutd coiitiiieut»l news- 
papera — "owrybody" — that is to saj, every body with the 
exception of two millioiiB of men, who make rather a c«iiBi4erable ' 
noifie in the northero, southent, and oaatcri) towns of London. 
But of course they are " nobodieB" ; they are merely muchantlh 
trodeemea, pumufACturera, derka, stents, public ^ctionaries, 
judges, phyaiciona, bamstere, teachers, journalists, publiahet^ 
printera, musiciaiis, aetors, clBrgymen, kboofera, beggaifi, [thieves, 
foreiguers, and other wembpra of the "vile rabble." Every 
bod/ else left tb£ metropolis immediately after the Farliameot 
was prorogued by the Queen, and the Boyal Italian Opejra RV> 
prorogued by 3ignora Grifli. The West-end is now a city of the 
dead. The deserted streets and the ahwttered wipdows pro- 
daua ihat all who are not eiactly ** nobodies," are ahooting in 
Scotland or gaping on the Bhine ; that they euSer from the 
hlues in Italy, or that the trout suffer from them in Sweden. 
But Vauxhall is still open, partly because the waathar is ao 
uncommonly mild for the season ; partly because there are a 
good many foreigipers in London ; but chiefly because Vauxhall 
has come io be vulgar— and vety vulgar too-— a haunt of mil- 
liners and democrats, " by birth and education." 

Vauxhall was bom in the Begency, in one of the wicked nighbi 
of dissolute Prince Qeorge. A wealthy speculator w9B its 
father ; a prince was its godfather, and tU the fashion and 
beauty of England stood round its cradle. In those days Vaux- 
hall was very exclusive and expensive. At preaeut, it is open 
to bH ranks and classes, and half a guinea will firank a fourth- 
rate milliner and sweetheart through the whole evening. 

A Londoner wants a great deal for his money, or ha wants 
little — take it which way you please. The prc^tramine of Vaux- 
hall is an immense carte for the eye and the ear: music, singing, 
horsenianship, illuminatioos, dancing, rope-danciDg, acting, comic 
BODgB, henoita, gipsies, and fireworks, on the most "atunnisg" 
scale. It is eaaier to read the KUlner Zeiturtg Uum the {day-bill 
of Vauxhall. 

"With respect to the qvantity of eights, it js moat diflciilt to 
satisfy an Sli^ilieli puthp. They have " a capacious swallow" far 
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sighta, and require them in large masses as thej do the meat 
whiah graces their tahles. As to quality, that is a minor coa- 
eideratiou ; and to give the English public its due, it is the most 
grateful of all publics. 

The entrance to Yauxhall is dismalljdarl: and prison-like. 
Dr. Keif objects to the place. 

" It's a trap," sajB he ; " the real road to ruin ! I am sure the 
Chevalier Bunsen and that fellow Buol-8chauenstein he in 
ambush in some of those 6aA holes ; they will pounce upon 
me, and seize me, and take me back to Germany, where they 
have no brown stout, and where I must needs get famous, or die 
wth ennui. LasciaU ogni eperanm, voi che entrattl" 

Just at that moment a Qermoc refugee goes by. He bids us 
■good evening, and ie lost in the darkneas. 

" Ah ! " says the Doctor, " that boy has been sentenced to be 
shot in the Qmnd Duchy of Baden, I believe they shot tiim in 
efBgy. He's an imp of &me, and if he dares go in why should 'nt 
I dare it. Let us go in ! " 

The dismal aspect of the entrance is the result of artistic spe* 
culation ; it is a piece of theatrical claptrap. For all of a sudden 
we emerge from the darkness of the passage into a dazzling sea 
of light, which almost blinds one. All the arbours, avenues, 
grottos and galleries of the gardens are covered with lamps ; the 
trees are lighted to the very tops ; each leaf has its coloured 
lady-bird of a gas-light. Where the deuce did those people ever 
get those lamps ! And how did they ever get them lighted ! It 
must be confessed that the manager has done his duty. If you 
' can show him a single leaf without its lamp, he will surely jump 
into the Thames or hang himself on the branch which was 
thus shamefully neglected. 

Dr. Kei^ who is disposed to find fault with everythingi and 
who just now protested that the entrance to Vauihall was a trap 
eipressly constructed for the apprehension of political refogees, 
asserts that the illumination is enough to spoil the temper of 
anyone. "Look at those English madcaps!" says he. "In other 
parts of the town I walk for hours before I find a human being 
smoking a cigar, and ofTering an opportunity to light my own 
weed ; and here I stand as the donkey in -the midst of three 
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Inindred thousand bimdleB of hej. Which of theae lampB shall, 
I select for the lighting of my cigar 1" 

" Thia way, sir ! Look down there where the Queen is bumiitg 
in gas," sajs an Englishman, with a cigar in his mouth, who has 
OTerheard the Doctor's lament. And he added — "Light ;our 
weed at the flames of Victoria, and implore Her Qracioua 
Majesty that she may be pleased to abolish the duty on 
tobacco." 

From that moment is Dr. Keif lost to the rest of our party. 
An Englishman, who, spurning all old-eatabliahed cuetome and. 
traditions, dares to address a stranger, and to address him too 
on a subject which has nothing whatever in common with the 
state of the weather — such an Englishman is a rara avii, and 
nothing could induce Dr. Keif to forego his acquaintance. Al- 
ready has be engaged him in conversation, utterly oblivious of 
the Mends who came with him, and of all the world besides. 
We must try to get on without the Doctor. 

Hie gardens are crowded ; dense masaes are congregated 
around a sort of open temple, which at Vauxhall stands in lieu 
of a musio-room. The first part of the performance is just over ; 
and a lady, whose voice is rather the worse for wear, and who 
defies the cool of the evenji^ with bare shoulders and arms, is 
in the act of being encored. She is delighted, and so are the 
audience. Many years ago this spot witnessed the performances 
of Qrisi, Bubini, Lablache, and other first-class musical cele- 

The crowd promenade these gardens in all directions. In. 
the background is a gloomy avenue of trees, where loving 
couples walk, and where the night-sir is tii^;ed with the hue of 
romaDOe. Sven the bubbling of a fountain may be heard in 
the distance. We go in search of the sound ; but, alas, we 
witness nothii^ save the triumph of the insane activity of the 
illuminator, A tiny rivulet forces its way through the grass \ it 
is not deep enough to drown a herring, yet it is wide enough 
and babbling enough to impart an idyllic ohanLoter to the scene. 
But how has this interesting little wateTHjoursa fared under the 
hands of the illuminator 1 The wretch has studded its banks 
vith rowa of long turow-headed gaa-tight«. Not s^isfied .^th 
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Ilgbiing up the trees, and iraBs, and diiimg-edocaii^ be must 
needs meddle with this lilliputian piece of wotw sJao. That is 
Ihtfftith tMte, whioh d«HgbtB in qiutntitieB : no Frenobman 
would erer have done euoh & thing ! 

Following the rivulet, we reach the bank of a gfts-Ut pood, 
with A gigantie Nq>tune smd eight whHe sett-horsee. To the left 
of the god opens anotber gloomy avenue, which leads us sttni^i- 
WBjr to Fate, to tbe hermit, and the temple of Fytbia, who, in 
the guise of a gipsy, reclining on straw under a Straw-roofed 
abed, with a stable lonthom at her aide, ia in the hftbit of reading 
tha most brilliant Future on the palm of your hand, tof the 
ridiculensly low price of slipence only. This h specially 
Eoglisb; no bouse without its fortifications-^ no open-a^ 
atausemeots without gipsies. The f>roph«rt«ee of Vanib^ it 
by no means a person of repulsive ^tpearanoe. Ton admitu in 
her a comely brown daughter of Israel with black hair and dad: 
eyes ; it is very ^reeable to listen to her eipoundbig your 
late. Stii is good-tempered and agreeable, and bos a CoUfoniian 
prophecy for all comers. She predicts foithful wives, length of 
days, a grave in a free soli to eve^ one, even to the Qerman. 

The dweUing of the sage hermit ia much less primitive^ nor 
are he&vers permitted to enter it. They must stand on the 
threshold, from whence they may admire li weird and awful 
Soenery— mouDtains, precipices and valleys, and the ffejiiia Uei, 
a large cat with fiery eyes, all ehormingly worked in oanvatf 
and pasteboard, with a strict and satisfactory regard for the lawa 
of perspective. The old man, wHh his beard so white and bis 
Staff so strong, comes ap from tbo mysterious depth of a paste- 
board ravine ; he asks a few questions and dieappeuv again, and 
in a few minutes the believer receives bis or her Future, oarefally 
copied out on oream-coloured paper, and in verses, too, vritii his 
orhernameasanaoagnun. Of courae these papers u« all ready 
written and prepared by the dozen, and as one lady of our party 
had the name of Hedwig — by no means a common name in 
Engbuid— ^e hod to wait a good long while before she wm 
favoured with a eight of her &te. This, of oourse, strengthened 
ber belief in the hermit and the fideUty of her husband. 

Wcv the Pilgrims ol Taushal^ leave the hermit's oelL Our 
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eyes have becoma aoouatomed to tha twilight, and aa we proceed 
we behold, in the background, the tower and battlements of a 
large and botastically-built tower. Can this be Weatminster 
Abbey, or is it a mere t^tical delusion 1 Let us see. 

Hark ! a gun ia fired io the shrubbery. The promeiuulers, who 
an bmiliar with the place, turn round, and all rueh in one 
direction, sweefung ue along with them. Before we can collect 
outselref^ we hare been pushed forward to a panoramic stage, on 
which Nelson, in plaster, is in the act of eipiring while Wel- 
lington, in pasteboard, rides over the battle-field of Waterloo. 
These two figures aie the worst of their kind ; still the public 
cheer Uie two national heroes. No bouse without its fortifi- 
cations — no open-air amuBementa' without gipaies — and no play 
without the old Admiral and the old QeneraL 

Wellington has scarcely triumphed over Napoleon and silenced 
the French batteries, when the cannonade reoonunencea in the 
shrubbery: one — two guns I it is the signal for the arena. 
Unless you purchase a seat in the boiea or the gaUeries, you 
have no chance of seeing the exhibition in the circus, tot the pit, 
which is gratia, is crowded to auffocation. Englishmen care 
more for live horses than they do for pasteboard chargers, 
fraught though they be with national reminiscences. 

The productions of horsemanship at Yauzhall are exactly on 
a par with similar eihibitiona on the other side of the Channel. 
Britons are more at home on horseback, or on board a ship, than 
on the strings of the fiddle, or on the ivory keys of the pianoforte. 
And thus, then, do the men and women dance on unsaddled 
horses, play with balls and knives, and jump through paper and 
over boards ; half a dozen of old and young clowns distort 
their joints ; a lady dances on a rope, A ia marionelte ; and 
Uiss A, who was idoliaed at Berlin, and whom seven officers of 
the Horse Guards presented with a bracelet, on which their 
seven heroic fooea were displayed, condescends to produce her 
precious bracelet and her precious person in this third-rate 
circus ; and an American Qusikow makes music on wood, straw, 
and leather ; and the horses are neighing, and the whips smack- 
ing and the sand is being thrown up, and the boarding trembles 
with the tramp of the horees, and there is no end of cheering ; 
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and Mias A. reappears and curtaiea, with tbe seven gentlemeii 
of the Horse Guards on her arm ; and another gun is fired, and 
the pubhc, leaving the circus, rush madlj into the gardens. 
To the fireworks ! thej are the most briUiant exhibition of the 
evening. The gardens are bathed in a bluish light, and the 
many thousand lamps look all pale and ominous. The gigantic 
and fantastic city, which before loomed through the twilight of 
the distant future, bums now in Bengal fire. It is Moscow ] it 
is the Kremlin, and tbej are burning it ! Sounds of music, 
voices of lamentation, issue front the flames, guns are firing 
rockete shoot up and burst with an awful noise, the walls giT« 
way — they fall, and from the general destruction issues a young' 
girl, with very thin clothing and very little of it, who makes her 
escape over a rope at a dizzy height. The exhibition is more 
awful than agreeable ; but the public cheer this, as they do any 
other neck-or-nothing feat. If the girl were to carry a baby on 
her perilous way, the cheering would be still greater. 

It is past midnight. The wind is cold, and fresh guests are 
crowding in to join the ball, which is kept up to the break of 
day. But we have not the least iachnation to watch tbe un- 
graceful movements of EngUsh men who dance with English 
women, or of EngUsh women who dance with English men. We 
hul a cab and hasten home. 

At the door we fiill in with the Doctor, whom we had lost in 
the early part of the evening. He is greatly excited, for he has 
walked the whole way from Vauxhall to Guildford-street. In 
the parlour we find Sir John and his most faithful wife seated at 
the round table, with the tea-things before them, waiting tea for 
Ua. As we enter, Sir John puts down the Times, in which he has 
been gloatii^ over a " damaging letter" against the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ; and the lady of the house welcomes us with 
a friendly nod and a look of anxious inquiry. That look means, 
"Have you caught a cold, you or any of yo«1 Or is it a sore , 
throat or a cough I Surely you cannot have been out all night 
without some sl^ht illness which will justify me in opening my 
medicine chest?" And she looks at tbe things to see if they 
are all in good order, and then the tea is poured out with the 
utmost precision. A cup of tea is dehoious after that long ride 
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from VauihftU, and thoK is much comfort tmd anugness in an 
English pailour. 

The oup, which " cheers but not inebmtaa," looeens Dr. Keifs 
tongue. " Tha tea is veiy refreBhii^, Uadun," ia a remark v4tioh 
the Doctor mokea twioe ever; day, in fine and foul weather ; and, 
in making this remark, he always holds out his empty oup that it 
may be filled again. 

" But, most loyal Sir John," continues the Doctor, refteshed by 
the tea, "it'aamighty difficult task to get thro<^;h an Boyish 
evening's pleasure in a single night. To think of all the things 
I have seen this evening, and for haIf-a-«rown too. Why one-half 
of them would sufBce to entertain the inhabitants of a Oermon 
.coital for a period of six calendar months." 

"That is what I always say," interposed Bella, the daughter of 
the house, with a look of triumph, "London is the cheapest town 
in the whole world. 

"So it is," says Dr. Keii^ "awfully cheap. I had some cold 
beef at Vaushalt, some cheese, and a cruat of wine, and I paid 
ovly nine shillings — on mj honor nothing but nine shillings. The 
breftd was not included. The waiter gave me a pieoe after I had 
asked him long enough. But I had scarcely put it on my plate,' 
■ad I was lost in its contemplation, when it was carried off by 
a sjiarrow. Now that will give you an idea how very large it 
must have been." 

" But what could induoe you to drink wine or ask for bread at 
Yauzhallt" said Bella. "And where have you been all the 
erening 1 What did you do with your friend 1 " 

"01 bad a delightful conversation with him, and let mo toll 
you he is a clever fellow. Still he is not free from English 
prejudice, though a great deal of it has been rubbed off on his 
travels. Of Germany he saw only the south, having been oom<^ 
p^od, aa he told me, to return to England to look after some 
property which a whimsical old uncle had left him, under oon- 
ditiona which make reaideDoa in this country a matter o£ 
necessity. It's a pity! There is a great deal of good in him, 
and I have no doubt he would be a great genius, if he could but 
pats a couple of winters at Bedin." - 
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"IndMdl Wliot waa hk English pngudioet" aakedSir Jt^ 
with great disgust. 

"It is not tmy to answer that queotioo. National prejudice la 
like a pig-tail— 7<mi eaa't see it in front. Another oup of tea, if you 
please, it's only mj fourth. And it's acondaJoua how the; teach 
history.in your schools. This new Mend of mine is a well-bred 
man, but he had never heard of Blucher. We looked »t the 
Duke of Wellington riding over the field of Waterkio ; and I said : 
' Couldut jou find a place for our BKcher 1 ' ' Kutiher,' said he, 
'who is Blutsherl' He knew notbii^ whatever of BlUcherand 
the Pnieaiaa ttnaj; and when I told him, that hot for the Prus- 
sians Wellington would haTo been mode minced-meat of at 
Waterloo, he actuallj laughed in my face. Now tell m^ most . 
respectable Sir John, how do they teach hlEitory in your sa^ools t 
The French, I know, coot history, and make matters pleasant 
for 'the young idea.'" 

Sir John was mlent The article he had read in the Timtt bad 
made him nagntinimftun ; and our biend Keif remained uncon> 
toodicted. 

" I told my oompanim," ccmtinued the Doctor, after a pausc^ 
"that the dancing was a disgraceful exhibition ; he said, so it 
was. He had seoi the dancing abroad. If ha had never been 
out of England, I am mav, he would have been delighted with 
the performance of his countrywomeaj and, as most GngUahmecL 
do in such a caae, he would have ^uugged his shoulders and set 
me down as a fool for the unfavourable opinion I pronounced. 
But he had left part of his prejudice on the other side of the 
ohonnel, and he himself pointed out to me how ndiculous those 
people looked, and bow the couples clung to one another lika 
wooljMoks whioh cannot stand alone, and how they pushed one 
anoUier, and mailed the Ijme by kicking one another's toes." 

"Don't beUeve," Kid he, "that there is better dancing in the 
saloons of our arigtooraoy. We know nothing of the noble art, 
and for that very reason do we practise it with so muoh devotion. 
Such like unnatural leaning are common with all nations. They 
are most zealous in what they least understand. The Buasiani 
build a fleet, the Austrian affect finajtoea, the G^mans make. 
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rendntioiis, the Fnocli viU ban a BepuUic, and the En^h 

fint snr^, Doctor," said Bella, "neither yaa nor yo»a new- 
friend oui deny that better dancing ia going cm in Lcndon Uua 
in any other town. Thia vaij aeaaoa we had Tag^iooi, Rosati, 
and Ferarie, all od the Mine sUge ! " 

"The old argameat^' eaid the Dootor. "Becaoae jou have got 
money, and beeauae you can afford to pay for a good ballet, you 
pretend that the most graoefiil dancers are hatchad in England. 
Tou subaidiaed the German anni«s RgMwt Napoleon; and now 
you belieTe that your red-oooU »ione Tanquished tiie Frraich. 
Port and sherry are your BngUth winea; and because you sno- 
ceed, at an enormous eipenae, to roar hothouse peaches, grape^ 
and apfiea, you will have it that Enghnd prodooes beUer &uit 
than any othw oountiy. But it's all nonsanae. It 'a money and 
money, and again money ; and with that money you buy up the 

world, and After all, old England for ever 1 l^en another 

«up of tea tar me 1" 

"Did you see that gaa-Ut rivulflt at Tanihallt" aaked I, for 
I like to bear the Dootor find fiiult with England. He does it 
in such a good-natured, amiable mumer, and with a apioe vt 
roguishneSH which ia all the more iatereeting, since in Germany 
Dr. Keif is generally disliked for his Anglomania. "What," asked 
C "do you say to the romantic style of decoration which prevails 
inEnglandl" 

"Of courae I saw that rivulet^ and hadaaplendid adventure on 
its banks." 

Dr. Keif is literally overwhelmed with adventures. He can- 
not go to the next street without a remarkable incident of some 
Bort or other. 

"I had lost my companion," said Dr. Eei^ leaning back in his 
chair ; " I had lost him in the crowd. I saw a dark avenue in 
the distance, and I longed for rest. You know, Sir John, we 
Germans cannot for any length of time go on without peace and 
tranquillity, although the Timti wiU have it that we are the meet 
restless and disturbance-loving nation in Europe. Well, under 
the trees, near the rivulet, I espied a loving couple — they walk 
up and down, and stand still — of course they are happy to be 
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alone and unolwerved. But anxious tounderataad the character 
of the English, I resolved to overhear their conversatim. I 
passed them several times, but they were mlent. Kght^ thought I, 
affection makes them mute ! Their souls stand eatranoed on tJie 
giddj pinnacle of passion > But they could not be silent all n^t, 
especially since it was so dark they could not speak with thor. 
eyes. I laid myself in ambush ; they qiproaohed ; my heut 
beat quick with thrilling anticipation ; they were taking — but 
can you fancy what they were talking about f — Of Morrison's 
pills, and the mode and manner of their effect in bilious com- 
plaints I Of course there was no resistingthis ; I jumped out of 
the thicket^ leaped across the rivulet, and came home at 

We oil laughed at the Doctor's adventure, and Sir John, too,. 
laughed. Dr. Keif had met with half a doeen adventurea on his 
way home. For instance, he had fallen in with a sailor who told 
him long stories about Spain. He (not the sailor) had found a 
drunken woman in a gutter and draped her out ; and Bella 
declared that that woman must have been Irish. And two 
vestals had taken hold of his arms, and he had a deal of trouble 
before he could induce them to leave him alone. In short, thero 
was no end of the Doctor's adventurea. 
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IHK LONDON FOLICE. — JOUKKST FROM PARS TO LONDON.— TBI 
POLITICa or THE FORCB. — ITS MODE OP ACHON DiUSTBATED. — 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THB POLICE IN ENOLAMD AND ON THE 
COHTtNEHT. — DBIBCnVBS. — BOOKBBIES. — THE POLICEMAN AS A 
CITIZEN. 

In a town such as London is at the preaeat daj, where thousands 
of honest men follow their daily avocations at the side and mixed 
■up with thouaands of dishonest men, the OoTemment has but 
one alternative with respect to the pohce regulations. It must 
either resign the idea of organising a rUTVeiSance hy means of 
the pohoe, or tliat turveiUance must be carried on according to a 
higUy practical principle. 

With the pohee and other political institutions, it ia eiactly 
the same as with our clothes. They would seem to grow with us j 
but the &ct is, as we grow in height and breadth we take care 
that oiir coats have greater length and width. 

In the same manner, is the police allowed to grow in propor- 
tion to the growth of a town ; and none but thieves or fools in 
politics can object to the process, provided always that the 
pohoe is for the protectjon and not for the torment of the 
peaceAil citizen. 

Scarcely a hundred years ago, no one could dare to walk from 
'KensingtoD to the city after nightfall. At Hyde Park comer, 
not tas from the place where the Crystal Palace stood, there was 
a bell which was rung at seven and at nine o'clock ; those who 
had to go to the city assembled at the call and proceeded in a 
body, by which means they were comparatively safe from the 
atta<^ of highwaymen. 

Small bodies of men were frequently stopped by the robbers ( 
it happened now and then that the passengers were attacked and 
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aorelj nfolested by a roiHtering bond of wild jouug fellowB, who 
were fresh from the public-house. 

But b11 this romance came to an end when Qeorge 11. was 
stopped Euid {dundered one fine night on his return from hunting. 
He very next morning a troop of armed horsemen was estaV 
lished to watch over the secuiitj of the public streets, and 
though these were not the mdiments of the London Police 
(there were already some watchmen and river-^piarda), yet we 
consider them aa a fraction of the police-embryo which has tinae 
grown -np to such respectable dimensions. 

The Guild of the London police (on the continent they are 
hut too frequently confounded with the older oonatahlee) was 
founded aod trained by Sr Robert Feel ; they are consequent^ 
a product of our own times; and that this pro^ict is not a 
luxury, and that it is more ue^ul than mmty otiier oreatione of 
our own times is clearly shewn by the great London journals, 
which daily acknowledge the institutioa in t^r polioe reporte. 
But this institution is veiy little undsrstood in Oenu^ny, and 
even Btran^ra, who pass a abort time in Ei^liuid, are opt Ukely 
to understand it. 

Let us watch the steps of a -Qennan, for instaaas, on his 
Journey across the channel He le^sea Cologne with on axptees 
troio, and reaches Calais at midnight. Bewildered with ele^, 
he leaves the carriage ; the first objeiit which stiikes his view 
is a krge hand painted on the wall He follows the outstretched 
index of that hand and finds his way, Dot to the refrcobment 
rooniB whither he wants to go, b«t to the " Bureau de Polioe," 
wh«*e he never thought of gwig. He is cruelly diaai^ointed ; 
but he is an honest man, and not even a poUtioal refugee, 
and be hac^ therefore, no reason to «voi<J ootnmnoicatiiHi with 
the French polioe. They ask for his passporl^ and if the tra- 
veller can produce some document of the kind they toe oostant. 
The passport mi^, indeed, be a forgeiy : its possessor may have 
etoleo it. Napoleon the Great found bis way back from Elba 
without a passport ; and Louis Philippe, also without a paseport, 
found his way out of France ; but no matter 1 the f^end^ 
require the production of posc^rts, doubtlessly Sot some hidden 
.gOo4 foi' the alcun' btne of Dante. 
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On hie uriTal in Folkestoneor I>0Ter,man7 sn bfmwt Qermoti 
lias, ttoia mare foree of baUt, put hu luad in his po^et Bad 
produced hia pMSport ready for inapectaon. Of course the 
methodioal foreigner wm laug^ind ftt fbr his ptuns. The &m- 
peror of Franoe and hia Bate]]iiM may poaaifalf htne on interest 
in knowing all partunilars about those vho tuni their btuks upon 
them ; bat constitutional Bnghnd is not in tke habit of aeidng 
her gueeta whtmce thej eaaie, whj tiuij eoma, and wbitJier 
the; go. After a sfaort interview with tiie Ouatm-bouHe offiocr* — 
and these, too, though fimctionariea, are dreesed like all otlter 
honest men — thestraager isireeof theeounby ; and if faJB trade 
be an honest one, he is not into'fered vritk ; indeed, be is ahnoat 
K^lected hy the public authorities. On hie arrival in London, 
he takea ^Mitmenta in im hot^ or in a boarding-house, or be 
takes Aimiabed lodgings, or a house, or a street ; no matter, tlw 
poboe do not intarfera with bim ; and to all eppewaace they 
pay no attention whoterer to his proceedings. 

Iliis apparently ui^uarded liberty is tiie secret of the real 
grandeur i^ tlie Preventive Service. But that this is possible, is 
partly owing to the good-Trill of a liberal govemmcoit, and partly 
to the pecuharitiea of l^ingl'gh life and maimers. Hub is a point 
which we shall, on a futura occasion, treat at greater lu^fa. 

The oiraumstanoe tbot a stranger may walk to and ira between 
the Isle of Wight and the Orkneys -withont being queeticmed, 
protoooDed, and stopped, has csosed many a foreigner to doubt 
the safety of life in England generally. A certain Berlm pr»~ 
feasor, I am told, got quite angiy oa fbe subject. "A man," 
said he, " goes about in Enghmd exactly as if he were disownad 
by sooiety and removed from within tiie pale of it. TUm vary 
dogs of Berlin .are more respected 1 At least they have tlieir 
numbeis taken and are entered into the dog-book {BundAwi^^ 
at the poUce-offioe, while in England none but thieves can ftol 
comfor^ble, since thieves alone are in a mannar noticed by the 
police." 

In treatii^ of the fiinotiona of the London PoUce, we ought at 
cmce to say, that the pcdioe in England is essentially a feme of 
»c^ely, whose fnnoti<ms are limited to the prevention of crime 
and the apprehension of criminals. All its departments, of river, 
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street, and railway police are institnted for the Bame purptwe. 
There has not hitherto been a politioal dep^ment in Scotknd- 
yard. The poUce, as at present organised, deals only irith the 
vulgar sins of larceny, robbeiy, murder, and forgeiy ; it supar- 
intends the cleaning of the streets ; it preventa the interruption 
of the street traffic, and it takes care of drDnkards and of 
children that have strayed from their homes. Bat poUtical 
opinions, however atrocious, if they have not ripened into 
criminal action, are altogether without the sphere of the English 

The poUcemen, as the free citizens of a free country, are pMV 
fectly at Uberty to have political opinions of their own ; they 
need uot modify or conceal their seatimente when they take the 
blue coat and the glazed hat. They are required to catch thieves 
as cats do mice. Some of them are ultra-royalists ; others aie 
ultra-radicals. Generally speaking, they are not by any means 
conservatives. The niajority of them belong to the poorer and 
less educated clasaee ; they take their political opinions from 
the radical weekly papers. They dub together as sailors, cab- 
men, and labourers do, and take in their weekly paper, which 
they read and discuss all the week through. They quote their 
paper whenever they talk politics, and this they do frequenUy, 
for your Iiondon policeman is as zealous a dabbler in politics as 
any ale-house keeper in Suabia. 

Adam Smith founds his financial theories on the division of 
labour. The division of labour is also the firm basia of the 
efficiency of the En^ish poHce. Since they have not to perform 
all the functions which weigh on the shoulders of their helmeted 
and sabred brethren on the continent ; since they need not 
devote their attention to pblitical oonversations and movements 
in the case of individuals or of communities ; since they need 
not keep watch over and give an account of the movements and 
opinions of strangers and natives ; and since they have nothing 
whatever to do with the secrets of families, the leaders of the 
daUy papers, nor with the unsealing and sealing of post-ofBce 
letters, they ore at liberty to devote all their, energy and 
ingenuity to the efGdent discharge of those functions which ore 
properly assigned to them. 
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li ia not a &ble, nor a piaoe (^ Eogliali braggadooio, whan it 
is aoid, that the thievss are mora thoroughly hunted down in 
this immoiiso citv of Tjni^ iyi ^an thoj are in tha azoftllor 
Qoraun cafttale. A foreigner who studies the police-reports of 
the great Londcm jounula, trill find there atnpk oiatter for ad- 
miration and reflection. We quote but one eiampk, to ahow the 
manner io which the various parte of the police maoTtina woA 
together. The anecdote may poe^bl; oonbun some useful hints 
fbr the guardians of oonstitutional towns. 

A printer Bends one of his men to the stationer to take in 
stock for the [sinting-offica. It was late on a Saturday afternoon, 
and the manufacturer promised to have the paper in readiness 
earlj od Uondaj. The man to wh<m the message was entrusted 
and who brought bock the answer, waa, for some reason or other, 
dismissed in the oourse of that very evening. 

On the Monday, uiother messenger was sent for the paper. 
He came back without it The paper had been taken away a 
few hours before he arrived at the stationer's. No paper, how- 
ever, had come to the printing-office. The greatest embarass- 
ment prevailed. A couple of hours pass, and yet the paper 
does not arrive. Suspicion is at len^h directed to the man who 
hod been diacharged. Inquiries are made at the stationer's, and 
the deacriptjoQ of the person who came for the paper corre- 
Bponde with the appearance of the suspected person. Upon this, 
the prmter proceeds to the police-station to rq»ort the case. 
What with wtuting and sending about, the bettw part of the day 
was gone. 

Mr. M — then makes his appearanoe in the inspector's office, 
and ptooeeds to state his case. But scarcely has he given his 
name, when the inspector puts a stop to all further eiplanationa. 
" You've been robbed, Ur. M — . We know all about it The 
thief is in custody, and the goods must by this time have been 
deliveied at your office. One ream of No. S and two reams oi 
No. 5 are waitting; but we know where to find them. Hiey 
shall be sent to you to-morrow. Good bye, sir." 

Mr.M — , who, like every Englishman of the same stamp, is 
in no wise to be surprised with any thing that may lumpen 
between heaven and earth, ia nevertheless inclined to think 
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this a strange case — a very strange mie indeed. He puahee 
his hat back, strikes his umbrella on the floor, and turning on bis 
heel, he makes the best of his way home, where he finds " all 
right," while all the " devils " are frantic with joy that the paper 
has been recovered, and that Toby, who carried matters with 
such a high hand, ie, after all, nothing but a thief, and sure to 
be transported. 

The state of the case was simply this : — 

The man, assisted by a friend, bad called for the paper, put it 
into a cart, and gone ofEl The worthy pair sold a small quantity 
in a place where they had, on similar occasions, "done a stroke 
of business ;" and, after this little matter had been settled to their 
entire satisfaction, they drove off to a public-house at the dtB- 
taoce of about five miles from the scene of their crime. This 
pubho-house was situated in a very quiet street. The cart and 
horse were left at the door while the two aaaociates, snugly 
ensconced in the parlour, commenced enjoying the fruits of their 
robbery. 

They had not been there very long before the policeman oa 
duty became struck with the cart and its freight of paper. He 
had been on that beat for many months pest, and knew that no 
printer, bookbinder, or stationer, lived in the street. The horse 
and cart were strangers to him ; so were the two men whom he 
saw in the parlour as he passed the window. The whole thing 
had an ugly appearance. He meets with one of the detectives, 
and communicates his suspicions to that sagacious individual. 
The two fellows, utterly unconscious of the "^tch set on their 
movements, produce more money than they could have earned 
in the couise of a week. They are taken into custody and 
brought up before the mt^istrato. They cannot account for 
the possession of the paper, and make a confesMon in full The 
policeman, however, must have been very sure of his case when 
he arrested them ; for in doing so he incurred a heavy respon- 
sibility. If his suspicions had turned out to be unfounded, he 
would have been mulcted in a heavy fine, and possibly he might 
have lost his place. 

Now let us change the venvf, and suppose this afRiir had 
aliened in Paris, Vienna, or Berlin. Not only have the police 
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df those capitals duties of greater importance than the mere 
catching of a couple of wretched thieves, hut it is also altogether 
absurd to beHeve that a pohoeman or " Sicker/ieitgman-rt" should 
paj anj attention to the &ct of a cart and hoi^e being stationed 
at the door of a pot-house, Such a thing is utterly imposaible. 
The policemen of Vienna and Berlin change their beate aa 
soldiers do their posta. Posaibly they know the street and the 
outsides of the houses ; they may also have some slight know- 
ledge of the most disreputable dens, and of those who habitaally 
fKquent them, and, in some instanoes, they are aw eourant of 
the politics of a few honest tradesmen or citizens, who are too 
lutrmless to make a secret of such matters. 

The London pohceman, on the other hand, knows every nook 
and comer, every house, man, woman, and child on his beat. 
He knows their occupations, habits, and circumstances. This 
knowledge he derives from his constantly being employed in the 
same quarter and the same street, and to — and surely a mind on 
duty bent may take great liberties with the conventional mo- 
ralities — that platonic and friendly intercoutse which he carries 
on with the female ^rvants of the establishments which it is 
hia Tocation to protect. An !EngUsh maid-servant is a pleasant 
girl to chat with, when half shronded by the mystic fog of the 
evening and with her smart little cap coquettishly placed on 
her head, she issues from the sallyport of the kitchen, and 
advances stealthily to the row of paUsades which protect the 
house. And the handsome policeman, too, with his blue coat 
and clean white gloves, is held in high r^ard and esteem by the 
oatAB and housemaids of Sngland. His position on hia beat 
is analogous to that of the porter of a very large house ; it 
is a point of honour with him, that nothing shall escape his 
observation. 

Thia police-Aonour constitutes the essential difference between 
the Engbeh and the continental police. Even the most hberal 
(tf politicians — not a visionary — must admit, that it is impoasible 
fbr a large town, and still more impossible for a large state, to 
exist without a well-organiaed protective force. It matters 
little whether the force which insures the citizens against 
tiieft and robbeiy, as other associations insure them gainst fire 
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and luul-etorma, is kept up and directed by the State, or whtithsr 
it is mtuutuDed hj private aBaooiatioos — as baa been propoeecL 
It IB euougtt to refer to the foot, th&t philutUiropiBt* of iht 
Cobdea and Buiritt Btamp have found reasoss as ple&ty as 
bkckbemee aguuat staDding armies of Boldiere ; butbbaii thej 
have never jet dared to deay the Qeoeeaitf <rf a etanding tutmy 
of policemen. 

The police, whenever and wherever it answen ha otigtaal 
purpose, is a most benefioMtt inetitutiNL Its unpopularity is 
all Uie atataa of the Contdnmt k chargeaU^ not to the jaiOf 
ciplea of the institution, but to their porenuon. It is the per- 
Teraion of the protective force ii^ an instrument of oppiewioB 
and aggression, which the (Herman hate« at home i but he haa 
no aversion to ihe potioe as such. Even the maddeat of the 
democratic refugees confess to great love and admiration for the 
pUice in JSngland. A man mayUke hia cigar without eutertaijo- 
ing a pieposterouB passion for nicotine. 

The policeman, no matter whether in a -uniform or in pboK 
olothes, is a soldier of peace — a sentinel on a neutral poat, and 
aa such he is as much entiUed to rec^te^ aa th« aoldier who 
takes the field i^^nst a foreign invader. This is the case in 
England. The pohoaman is always ready to give hia aesiBtaiiee 
and friendly advice ; the citiz^ is nev«r brought iiii» an ato- 
barraasing and dia^reeable contact with the police ; and the 
natural consequence of this state of idtings is, Hui the meat 
Mendly feeHngs exist between the polieeman and Vba hooMt 
part of the populatioii. Wbenevar the police harva to interfeae 
and want assistance, the inhabitants are read; to support -tjiem, 
for they know tdiat the police never act without good reaaons. 

The detective policy who act in sectet, do not atand. on such 
an intimate footing with the pubUc as the preventive part of tlie 
force ; but whenever they are in want of immediate asaistanoe 
for the arrest of an offender, the detective hae Iwt to ]^ro- 
claim his functions, and no man, not even the greatest man 
in the land, would refiiae to lend him assiatanoe. In Gotnany 
and in France no one will associate with an agent of the tieOrat 
police, a mowAard, «r by whatever other name those poitams 
may be caUed. Every one has an instinctive aveinion tp 
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09ming in eontact with this species of animal, for ihej axe 
trutorous, venomous, and blood-thiratj. And that auch is the 
ease, is aoothsi proof of the vaat superiority of the British 
iBfltitntiMM oyer those of the Continent. 

Hiat London hoa not ia the fuhieas of time come to be a vast 
doB of thierea and murderers, is maiii]]r owing to the action of 
the detective force. Here, where the worst men of the Eu- 
n^ean and American contioents congn^ta, the fonctions of a 
deteotive u« not only laborious but also dangerous. The semi- 
Htmantio ferooitj of an Italian bandit ia sheer good nature, if 
oompared to the savage hardness and villany of a London 
burglar. The bandit phes hia lawless trade in the merrj green 
wood tuid mossy dell ; he confesses to hia priest, and receives 
absolution for any peooadilloea in the way of stabbing he may 
kare happened to oonmkit ; on moonlit nighta his head resta 
oD the knees of the girl that loves him, in spite of his cruel 
trade. He is not altogether lost to the gentler feelings of 
humanity, and, in a great measore, he wants the confounding 
bardening consciousness of having, by his actions, disgraced 
himself and hia species. But the London robber, tike a ve- 
nomotis reptile, has his home in dark holes under ground, in 
hidden back rooms of dirty houses, and on the gloomy banks of 
ihe Thames. He breaks into the houses as a wolf into a aheep- 
foM, and kills those who resist him, and, in many instances, even 
those who offer no resistance. There is no sun or forest-green 
for bim, no {»ieat ^vea him absolution, the fem&le that herds 
wi^L him is, in most cases, even more ferocious and abandoned 
than himself ; and if he be fitther to a child, he casts it at an 
tKtly age into the muddy whirlpool of the town, there to b^ to 
steal, and to perish. 

' The streets whioh skirt the bonks of the Thames are most 
horriUe. Hiere the policemui does not saunter along on his 
beat with that easy and comfortable air which distinguishes bim 
in the western parts of the town. Indeed, in many instances, 
they walk by twos and twos, with dirks under their ooats, and 
rattles to caQ in the aid of their comrades, 

Muiy policemen and detectives, who, hunting on the track of 
of some crime, have ventured into these dena of in&my have 
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disappeared, and na tmce has been left of them. Thej fell aa 
Tiotims to the vengeance of Bome desperate criuuBal whom, peiv 
baps, on a former occasion, the; hod brought to justice. And it 
would almost appear to be part of the hatite politiqu* of the 
iKindoa robbers, that some policeman must be killed from time 
to time aa a warning to bis comrades. The guild of assassin^ 
too, have their theory of terrorism, 

Another remarkable &ct is, that the London poUcemen, thougk 
their duty brings them constantly in contact with the very scum 
of the earth, contract none of their habits of rudenesa, which. 
appear to be an essential portion of the stock-in-trade of the 
continental police. One should say, that the " force" in England 
is recruited &om a moat meritorious class of society, one in which. 
patience, gentleness, and x>oliteness are hereditary. 

Look there [ A fine strapping fellow crossing the street with a 
child in his arms ! The girl is trembling as an aspen-lea^ for she 
was just on the point of getting mider a wheeL Tluit fine fello^r ' 
has taken her up ; and now you see he crosses ^ain and fetches the 
little girl's mother, who stands bewildered with the danger, and 
whom he conducts in safety to the opposite pavement. Who 
and what is that man 1 His dress is decent and citizen-like, and 
yet peculiar ; it differs from the dress of ordinary men i coat aod 
tronsers of blue doth ; a number and a letter embroidered on 
bis collar ; a striped band and buckle on his arm ; a hat with 
oilskin top, and white gloves— rather a rtoitj in the dirty atmos- 
phere of London, That man is a poUceman, a weU got up and 
improved edition of our own German Foliieidiener, those scare- 
crows with sticks, aabres, and other mihtory acoutrements, 
standing at the street-comers of Qerman capitals, and spoiling 
the temper of honest men as well as of thieves. 

It is, however, a mistake to believe, as some persons on the 
continent actually do, that the London {whae are altogether 
unarmed and at the mercy of every drunkard. Not only have 
they, in many instances and quarters, a dirk hidden under their 
great-coat«, hut th^ have also, at all times, a short club-like 
staff in their pockets. This staff is produced on solemn oeca- 
mous, for instance, on the occasion of public procession^ when 
every policeman holds bis staff in hie hand. The staves have of 
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l&te jean been tnanu&ctured of gutta percho, and made from this 
material thajr ore lighter and more durable than wooden stoves. 
In the name of all that is smashing, what a rich foQ aouud does 
not such a gutta peroha club produce when in quick succession 
it comes down on a humiui shoulder. That sound is frequently 
heard hj those who, on Saturday or Monda; night, perambulate 
the poorer or more dissolute quarters of the town, when all 
respect for the constable's staff has been drowned in a deluge of 
gin. Matters, on such occasions, proceed frequently to the ex- 
tremity of a duel The policeman, like any civilian, fights for his 
skin; he geie a drubtnog and returns it with interest. £ut 
since his weapon does not give liim so manifest an advantage as 
a sword would, the pubUc consider the fracat a &ir fight. And 
after all, the combatants must appear before a magistrate ; 
in the police-court they are on equal terms, and witnesses are 
heard on either aide. There is no prejudice in favour of the 
policeman. 

But stop I Look at the crowd in the street. Two policemen are 
busy with a poor ragged creature of a woman, whom they cany 
to a doorway. An accident perhaps 1 Nothing of the kind. The 
woman is drunk, and fell down in the road. The policemen are 
taking her to the station, where she may sleep till she is sober. 
But it was a strange spectacle to see those two men in smart 
blue coats and white gloves rescuing the ta^ed woman from the 
mire of the street. 

Let us go on. At Temple Bar there Is a Qordian knot of 
vehicles of every description. Three drays are jammed into one 
another. One of the horses has slipped and fallen. The traf&o 
is stopped for a few minutes ; and this is a matter of importance 
at Temple Bar. Just look down Fleet-street— the stoppage 
extends to Ludgate-hilL But half a dozen pohoemen appear as it 
by euohantmeut. One of them ranges the vehicles that proceed 
to the city in a line on the left side of the road. A second lends 
a hand in unravelling the knot of horses. A third takes his 
position in the nest street, and stops the carriages and cabs 
which, if allowed to proceed, would but contribute their quota 
to the confueioD. Two policemen are busy with the horse whioli 
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lies kicking in the road. Thej unhook ohtuns and nnbocUe 
strapB ; get the hone on ite legs, and aaaiat the driver in patting 
bim to rights again. They have got dirtj all over ; amd they 
must, moreover, submit to hear from Mr. Eraiui, who stAiids on 
the pavement dignified, with a brood-brimmed Quaker hat, that 
they are awkward fellows, and know nothing whatever about the 
treatment of horeea. b another minute, the whole streot-traSc 
ia in full force. The crowd vaoishee as quickly and silently as it 
came. The two policemen beU^e themselves to the next shop, 
where ilke apprentice is called upon to brush UkAt clothes, 

llie continental poUceman is the torattent of the stTanger. 
The London policemui is the stranger's Mend. If you are in 
search of as acquaintance and only know the street where he 
lives, apply to the policemen on duty in that street, and he will 
show you the house, or at least assist you in your aearoh. If 
you loae your way, turn to the first policomaa you meet ; he wili 
take charge of you and direct you. If you would ride in an 
omnibus without being (amiliar with the goings and oominga of 
those four-wheeled planeto, speak to a policeman, and he wiD 
keep you by his aide until the "bus" you want comes within 
hailing distance. If you should happen to have an amicable 
dispute with a cabman — and what stranger can escape that 
inftietion 1— yon may confidently appeal to the arbitnrtion of a 
polioeman. If, in the course of your pen^rinaHoiis, you come 
to a ateam-boat wharf or a railway-station, or a theatre or some 
oth^ public institution, and if you are at a loss how to proceed, 
pray pour your sorrows into the sympathetic ear of the poHco- 
man. He will direct yourself and homage ; in a tiieab«, he 
will assist you in the parchase of a ticket, or at least tell you 
where to apply and how to proceed. The London poUoemm is 
almost always kind and serviceable. 

At night, indeed, as some say, he is rather more rough-spc&en 
than in the day-time ; and when you meet and address him in 
some solitary street, he Is reserved and treats you with some- 
thing akin to suspicion. Whether or not this remark applies to 
the force generally, we will not imdertake to decide. But it is 
quite nature that they, should not be altogether at their ease in 
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solitary or disreputable quarters, and that their temper gets soured 
thareby. A glasa of brandy now and then may also contribute 
to prodaoe the above effect. But the English climate is damp ; 
the fog makes ita home in the folds of the constable's great-coat ; 
the rain runs from the oilskin cope which stands the pohceman 
in the stead of an umbrella ; the wind is cold and bleak ; and we 
leave the policenum on his beat with " the strai^r's thanks and 
the strai^r'a gratitude." 
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RTTEBB DMDER GKOUND.— DrVKIOH OF LABOUH.— KIBOnnONB. — 
THE people's rBSnVAIfl.— PEEDILEOnOS FOR GRDONAL GASEB. — 
BTATIGTICS OF NEWOATB. — PATEKNOSCEB-BOW. — BIOTUFIELD. — 
BELF-OOTERHUBNT, IIB BBIOHT ASD DARK B1DB8. 

LoHsON has, besides the ThameB, & great many smaller riven, 
the majoritj of wliioh have, for many jeara past, been appro- 
priated by the ooDunissiouerB of sewers and the uttiquariaus. 
In the olden days, men went out of the way of rivers. In our 
own time, the rivers are compelled to give way to mankind. 
They are vaulted and bridged over, and houses have been built 
on the vaults, or streets have been constructed over them ; and 
the grocer in the comer shop yonder has not the least suspicion 
of his house standing on a river, and he never thinks of the 
lamentable condition of Ms goods, in case the vault were to give 
way under him. 

One of these rivers was the Meet river. After it the street 
is named even at the present day. The site of its bed is still 
marked by a broad vtdley street with considerable hills, all built 
over, on either side. The hills are so steep that heavy diays 
and omnihuaes cannot come down without locking. 

This operation, though insignificant, furnishes an opportime 
illustration of the extent to which the principle of the division 
of labour has been carried in London. 

Just look at that lumbering omnibus, thundering idong at 
a sharp trot. It haa reached the brink when the horses are 
stopped for a second ; and at that very mciment a fellow makes a 
rush at the omnibus, bending his body almost under the iriieels, 
and moving forward with the vehicle, which still proceeds, he 
unhooks the drag, and puts it to one of the hind-wheets. This 
done, he calls out " All right j" The horses, st^acious creature 
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underBtand the meauing of that senteDce as wall as the driver ; 
they fall again into a sharp trot down the hill. At the bottom 
there is another hiuuaa creature making a neok-or-nothing rush 
at the wheels, taking the drag off and hooking it on ^;ain. "All 
right !" lite horses stamp the pavement to the flying-about of 
sparks, the driver makes a noise which is half a whistle and 
half a hiss, and the omnibus rushes up the opposite bank of the 
quondam Fleet river. 

"Time is money |" is an English proverb, and one whose 
validity is so strongly acknowledged, that in many instances 
money is freely spent in order to effect a saving of time. Those 
two men save the omnibuses exactly one minute in each tour 
down Holbom Hill, for one minute eaah of them would lose if 
they were to stop to put on (he drag. But one minute's loss to 
the many thousands who daily ■paaa this way represents a con- 
siderable capital of time. If the two men are remunerated at 
the rate of only one hal^Mnuy per omnibus, their incomes will 
be found to be larger than the salary of many a pubho func- 
tionary in Germany. 

This, then, is another specimen of industry and economy 
peculiar to London streets. But, let us say, that it is posaible 
only fay means of the enormous trafGc which crowds the streets 
of London. 

We have, meanwhile walked down the steep descent. We have 
crossed the hidden stream, walked up the hill on the other side, 
and DOW we stand on a broad plateau, where two large streets 
oroBB at right angles. This conformation produt^a a consider- 
able amount of space between the pavements — a sort of irregular 
open square, and one which &om time to time presents a melan- 
choly spectacle. 

One of the street comers is taken up by the old Newgate 
Prison ; and the open place in front serves for the execution of 
felons who have heeu sentenced to death at the Sessions, and 
who, in the first instance, had been committed to Newgate. It 
ia a shocking custom, though it springs from the humane desire 
to shorten the agony which the criminal must sufibr on his road 
from the prison to the scaffold. 

" Our popular festivals ! " said a lady, who had been emauci- 
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pated t>7 tk lengthened residence on the Continent. "You wish 
to know where the people's merry-makings are held 1 Go to 
Newgate on a hanging daj, or to Horaemtoiger Lane, or to any 
other open apaoe in front of a prison ; there yoa will find 
shouting, and jokiog, and jnnketting, from early dawn until the 
hangman haa made his appearance and performed his office. 
The windows are let out, sttuida ore erected, sating and drinking 
booths Hurrouiid the Bcafibld ; there is an euoimous consumption 
of beer and brandy. They come an foot, on horseback, and in 
carriages, from a diatasce of many miles, to see a spectaols 
which ia a disgrace to humanity ; and foremost are the women 
— my conntrywomen — not only the females of low degree, but 
also ladies, ' by birth and education.' It is a shame ; but, never- 
theless, it is true. And our newspapers are afterwards compelled 
to ohroniole the last death-struggles of the wretched criminal !" 

There is no exaggeration in this. A criminal prooess, robbery 
and murder, a case of poisonmg — those suffice to keep the 
families ol Engtwd in broHthless suspense for weeks at a time. 
The daily and weekly papers cannot find apaoe enough for oil the 
de1«ils of the iaqueErt, the proceedings of the police, the trial, 
and the execution ; and woe to the paper that dared to curtMl 
these interesting reports ! it would at once lose its Bupporters. 
Bather let such a paper take no notice of an insurrection ia 
Germany ; but neglect a criminal trial, a scene on the scaffold — 

Let us look into that room. The fother of the family, his wife, 
the old grandmothM', with her hands demurefy f<dded, and 
the daughters and little children, are all crowded round the 
table. The father reads the newspaper ; the &mUy listens to 
him. The tea is getting cold, the fire is going out, the ourtaina 
are still undrawn and the blinds are up ; the very passengers in 
the street — "0 tell it not in Gath 1" — can see what is going on 
in the parlour ; but the listeners pay no attention to all this, for 
the paper contuns a full report of the trial of Mrs. Manoing, or 
some other popular she-aseoasin. Did she do the deed ? Is she 
umocent 1 Did she make a confession 1 And what about her 
buabond 1 And bow was it done, and when, and where 1 

It ia truly morv^ous ! These good, gentle people, who would 
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jKii williuglj hurt or ptun any living oraature, kctiull; yiana te 
the Bcenes of horror reported in that paper. It is altogelJiar 
inoompiehaiuiibJa, how and to what extent this paaaion fi>r the 
horrible has Beiaadholdof the hearts of English men and women. 
Thef languish after strong emotions i they yearn for something 
-^ich will make ilkeir flesh cre^. A gimilar phenomenon bmj 
ocoasionallj be observed on the other side c^ tiie Channel ; but 
there it forms the exception, while here it is tbe nile. And 
on the Continent, t«o^ we find this horror-mongering <mly in the 
prorinces, where pei^le, wearied with the monotony of their 
long winter evenings hunger and tbint after anytiiing like a 
public scandal or spectacle ; but we do not find this sort of thing 
in lai^ towns, where people have a variety of objeots and 
incidente to attract their attention. But the English <m the 
Continent make long joumeya to be present at an execution. 
Uteir ptwaion accompanies them even aoro^ the ChanneL 
Surely we do not envy their feelings in this respect I 

Kewgate is a gloomy-looking, ancient bmldiog. It is the bum 
ideal of prison architecture, with hardly any windows, witii ben 
and there an empty nitdie, or some dilapidated carvii^i all 
baudee is gloomy, stony, and odd. 

Kewgate has gone down in the world. In its eariy years i£ 
was devoted to the raoeption of psBoDji of high rank ; it has 
since submitted to the principle of legal equality, and rich and 
poor, high and low, pass through ita gates to freedom or the 
fscaffoUL About three thousand pnaonere are annually confined 
within ita walls. The prison can accommodate five hundred at a 
time, and this number ia ujnially found there immediately before 
the omnmencement of the seEsions. But the asaaicma of the 
Central Ciimind Court once over, Newgate is almost empty, for 
some of its inmatee have been dischavged from custody, while 
tiie m^ority of them have received their sentence and teluai 
Uieit departure for sujidi^ houses of detention and coireotion. 
The prisoners in Newgate are at liberty to conununicate witii 
one another ; they are not compelled to work. 

We pass through Newgate-street and tutn to the right into 
FaterDoater.«aw, a nairow street, from times imnaemorial Ute 
nuuiu£uitoi7 of learning, where the publis h ing, trade is earned 
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on in ding; hoiuee, and where it runs its Bnarcliical career with- 
out the benefit of a eeneor, 

" From times immemorial ! " Th»t is a hasty espreamon. There 
was a time when Fatemoater-row harboured the g;rocer7 trade 
of the city, while the upper atones were taken bj Marekandtt 
del Modtt and visited by all the beauty and elegance of old 
London. But gaiety had to give way to religion, and the Mar- 
ehandet da Modtt, taking flight to more modem streets, were 
followed by the rosary-girle under Henry VIIL Luther's trans- 
lation of the Bible was publicly burnt in this neighbourhood 
and soon after warrants were issued t^aJnst those who bad burnt 
it. So varied have been the applications of this narrow dusky 
lane, in which, to this day, the traveller may read an inscription 
on a atone tablet, annoimcing that Fatemoster-row is the highest 
point of ancient London. 

In our own days this street is to London what Leipag is to 
Qermany. The departments of the publishing trade are, how- 
ever, kept more strictly separate. The pubhshers of Bibles, who 
send forth the Scriptures in volumes of all sizes, from the small- 
est to the largest, and who do business in all the civilised and 
barbarous languages on the face of the earth, exclude all vain 
and secular literature, such as tales, novels, i^ys, poems, and 
worka of history. While the publiahers of such like works ill 
their turn, generaUy fight shy of tourists and travellers whose 
works belong to departments of another class of publishing 
firma. Juvenile books form a very important department of 
the publishing trade ; and this department, like the infimt schools, 
is entirely devoted to the instruction and amusement of the 
risLDg generation. So strenuous are the eiertjons of those 
publisheiB to entice the babes and infknts of England into the 
treacherous comers of the A, B, C, and of the higher sciences, 
that their solicitude in this respect appears almost touching to 
those who &ncy that all this trouble ia taken and all thia in- 
genuity expended, purely and simply for the interest of philan- 
thropy, and of good sound education. 

We ought not to stop too long in Pat^rnoster-row. Onr presence 
is required elsewhere. Bat still we must for the benefit of 
German mothers and publishers, state the &ct, that of late yeaiB 
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tbe publiahers of PaternoBter-row buve hit upon the plan of 
printing the rudiments of all human science on strong white 
oanvasB. English children, in the dawn of their young existence, 
are aa eeaentiallj piactici^ as Gennan children. They have en in- 
stinotive averfdoa to all printed matter. The A, B, C, is to them the 
first fruit from the tree of knowledge, the key to the mysteries and 
woes of life. Therefore do the children of England detest the 
primers ; they soil them, tew them, roll the leaves, in short treat 
them with as mnch scorn and contumely, as though the anni- 
hilation of a single ct^y would lead to the extinction of the 
whole species. 

The practical spirit of English speculation meets this prejudice 
on its own ground. The primers, or A, B, C, books as they are 
called in Germany, are printed on canraflB, and each leaf is more- 
OTor hemmed, for all the world like a respectable domeetio 
pocket-handkerchie£ For children are sagacious, and but for the 
hemming the rudimente of science would, under their hands, be 
converted into lint Aa it is, even the most obstreperous of 
little boys is powerless in the presence of such a canvass book. 
And, supposing, he be uncommonly obstinate, and that after 
great exertion he succeeds in runiung his finger through one of 
the leaves ; even then he is foiled, for his mother dams it as she 
would an old stocking ; and the monster book appears again as 
clean and immaculate as a diplomatic note. And the upshot of 
th^aflair is that the poor little boy must go without the usual 
allowance of Sunday pudding. 

Lmdon is the greatest market for books in the world. Not 
<mly does it supply England, but also Asia, Africa, Australia, 
and those island colonies of the great ocean, in which English 
daring and English enterprise have established the Anglo-Saxon 
rao^ and with it the English language. About lfi,000 persons 
are employed in the printing, binding, and in the sale ot books, 
Iheir mechanical aids and machinery have been brought to an 
astounding height of perfection, and an eilition of a thousand 
oopies in octavo requires but ten or twelve hours for the bind- 
ing. But when yon consider those bony, broad-shouldered, firm- 
looking EngUshmen, you understand at once that such men 
could not live on literature alone. Patemoater-row, the centre 
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of Ute boi^-tntde, oarriw on its eiietence in modest reUretnent 
unidst a cougloinM^ioi] of large and anuU stroet^ but to th« 
norUi there is the provoking^ br«ad, impertinent extent of old 
Smithfield, Uie notorious cattle^narket of London, Hm greater 
cattle-market in tbe world, the dirtiest of all the dir^ qiots 
wbioh diagraca the foir face of the capital of En^and. 

This innoense open place, or more properly epettking, ibie 
iouaeDse conglotneraition of a great manf small open plaoes^ 
with its broad c^n street market, is oovared all over with wooden 
- compartmentB and pens, such as are usual on tibe sheep-Earms 
of the continent. 

Each of tiieae pens is large enough to accconmodate a BuxLeEate 
tdzed statue ; each of them must, <hi Mondajs and Fridays, ao' 
commodate an oz and a certain number of oattle, [nga, or sbeoik 
If by a miracle all these wretched animals were cmiTertad into 
marble or bronze, surelj after thousands of jeani, the natiens of 
tbe earth would journey to Suitbfield to study 'Ute character of 
ibis our time in that vast field of monumenia. 

But since such a poetical transfbnnatiim has not taken plac^ 
the appearance of that quarter of the town is curious but not 
agreeable. Surrounded by dirty streets, lanes, eourt^ and alleys 
the haunts of poverty and onme, Scutbfiald is infested not only 
with fierce and savags oattl^ but also with the stiU flwcer and 
more savage tribes of drivers and butchers. On mwket-days 
the passengers are in danger of being run over, trampled dqwn, 
or tossed up by the drivers or "beasts"; at night, rafrine and 
murder prowl in the lanes and alleys in the vicinity ; and the 
police have more trouble with this part of the town (hm with 
the whole of Brompton, B^enaington, and fiaysTater. like erowdr 
ing of cattle in the centre i^ the town is an inexhaustibia 
source of aocidentA. Men are run down, women are tosaed, 
duldren are trampled to death. But thaae men, wtxnei), and 
obildren, belwg to the lower clasaea Persons of tank cr wealth 
do not geueraUy corns to Smithfield euiy in the monuufe itt 
indeed, they ever come there at all. Tbe ohikt is buried on the 
following Sunday, when its parents are firee irom work ; liie nuo 
is taken to the apothecary's shiqt close by, where tbe needful is 
d<Hte to his wound; the woman applies to some female quatdc for 
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'» plurter, and if she is in good luok she gets anotber plaietar 
JD the shape of a gUaa of gin from the owner of the cattle. Hi* 
preBB takes notice of ibe accidents, pao[^ read the paragraph 
and are shooked ; aod the whole affair is forgotten even before 
tiie next market da^. 

Fev years Smithfield has dmonnced been hj the press and in 
I^rliament. The Tories came in and wrait out ; so did (he 
Whigs. But neither of the two great political parties oould be in- 
duced to set their fiicsB against the nulBanoe. The autonomy of 
the aty, mor«over, deprecated anything like gOTerom^it inter- 
vention, for Smithfield js a rich source of revenue ; the market 
dues, the pubhc-house rents, and the traffic generally, repreBcnt a 
heavy sum. In the last year only, the Lords and Commons of 
England have pronounced the doom of Smithfield. 'Hie cattle 
market is to be abolished. But when 1 That is the question 
— for its protectom are sure to come forward with claims 
of indemnity, and other means of temporisation ; and the 
choice of a fitting locality, on the outskirts of the town, will 
most likely take some years. For we ought not to forget 
that in England everything moves slowly, with the exception 
of machinery and steam. 

Smithfield and its history are instances of the many dark 
aides of self-government. For self-government has its dark sides, 
commendable though it be as the basis of free institutions. It 
IB to the self-government of every community, of every parish, 
and of every association, that England is indebted for her Justly 
envied industrial, poUtical, and commercial, greatness. But 
self-government is the cause of many great and useful under- 
takings proceeding but slowly ; and, in many instances, suc- 
cumbing to the assaults of hostile and vested interests. The 
government, indeed, attempts to combat all nuisances by moot- 
ing and fostering a variety of agitations. In Germany, it wants 
but a line from a minister to eradicate small evils, or introduce 
signal improvements. In England the same matters must be 
dealt with in a tender and cautious manner ; it takes a score 
or BO of years of agitation, imtil parliament yielding to public 
opinion, passes its vote for the improvement, or t^nst the 
nuisance. Great joy there would be in London, if Smithfield, as 
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Sodom of old, were ixMuniined with fire ; bat the ^ole of 
Loudon would hftTe been urged to resiatomoe if the govenunent 
had presumed, on ita own reapcmaibilitf, to interfere with Smith- 
field. Ib thia prejudice or poUtical wisdom t On which code is 
the greater good — and oD which the worse eril t ^s present 
happy condition of England h«H long uooe answered that ques- 
tion in &vour of self-govemment. If ever ther« was a queatioa 
on this point, it haa long been settled in the hewte and minds of 
all continental nations. If they were to act according to their 
inclinations, I am positive they would "go and do so likewise." 
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IflHDOH AKD THE OOBAN. — HOW TOD MAT ATTACK THB RBPDTATION 
OF EITHBa — THE MBTROPOLIB " BN NBOLIGEE."— THB POST-OFPICE, 
— THE MODERN LSTIER-WKITBR. — HONBT ORDERS.— PENNY BTAMPS, 
THKIB TJSE AND ABDSR — JOHN B17LL AND THE CHAKCELLOR OP 
IRK EXCHEQUER. — HOW HR. BULL DtPOSIS UPON THAT BBSFECT^ 
ABLE FiracnONAKT. — ^WHAT IS A NBWSFAPBR t— THB'3BEAT HAU. 

OP THE poBP-oPFiCB AT an p.m. 

"Dm yim ever Bee the ocean )" said I, some time ^<^ to a 
Vienna friend, as bj accident we met in Cheapside. Not far 
from the spot where from Newgate-atre^ the passenger turns 
off to the Bant, there is a crossing of some of the most crowded 
Btreete. We stood on the pavement waiting for an opportu- 
nity, or a stoppage among the vehicles, to make a rush to the 
<^)posite side. ■ " Well," said ; " Did you ever see the ocean." 

" In a way !" replied niy countiyman, producing a cigar ; and 
in a moment a match-seller was by his side offering hia indam- 
mable vares. " In a manner," repeated my ccuntryman. as he lit 
his cigar. " Of courae I did not come by land from St.Stephen's 
Flaccs in Old Vienna. I did cross a piece of salt water as &r as 
I can remember ; but that confounded seorsicknees got hold (rf 
my stomach, and made me blind to the marvels of the ocean. 
And — between you and me — I can't say I was much taken with 
what I could see. Tve read a deal about the sea, the wide and 
open sea, and aU its glories. But it's all humbug, liiat'a what it 
is ; or, if you would rather, it's poetio fancy. Water, after aU, is 
but water. And, as for the sharks, you can't see them, "nidre 
-wasn't even such attiingas a storm. The lakes of Ischl arequite 
as green as the channel, and, perhaps, a shade greener. And 
last yeat; when I was on Uie Flatten Lak^ on my honour ( I could 
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not sea to the opposite ehore. Water, after all, ia but water ; 
and a. few TaHee, more or lees, make no difference that I can see. 
Besidesi jou only see a certain portion. That's mi/ opinion." 

O good and honest Viennese ! I stopped my countryman, 
who was just taking a desperate leap into the road. No doubt 
he would have reached the opposite pavement in sat'ety ; but I 
stopped him, for I wanted a pretence for shaking hands with him. 
A Berlin man would never have deigned to declare that the 
ocean ia a humbug, even tbough he had nevergone beyond tha 
hridgea of the Spree or Havel river at Potadam. Humbug has 
no existence for the real Berlin man, who has been reared in 
the superlative ; and, besides how can a Bwliner, with all his 
contempt for authority, ever plead guilty to oonaidering an 
important phenomenon, tme which has been eetablished ever 
since the days of the Qreat Elector, with lees poasy than Hcory 
Hein^ and with lees interest than Alexander von Humboldt. A 
Berlnner would certainly have held forth on the " absolute idea," 
or the "relative nothing" or the "subjeotive view of spotM"; 
even though he never f^t anything like the meMiiHg of titoM 
hard words, and even i^ within his secret heart, he had thought 
exaotJy as the Vieoneae did before he got searnck. There are 
things which a, Berliner would rather die than say in public 

Butmy readers are justly entitled to ask what coitld induce ma 
to connect Chef^taide with the firat impreasions wbiiA a oonti- 
nental mind receives of the aea. The associatioa of the tve 
ideas is not by any means so absurd as some very sapient 
Oermana may think. The firat impreasions which London make* 
oa the Btranger's mind are aimilar to his first impressions of thf 
B«a, They are not ovemitelming. " A town, after all, is but a 
town" 1 that's what my Viennese friend would asy, "There 
are as flee houses in Vienna and Berlin, and aome are move 
imposing. Brewer's drays, foot-passengera, cabs, omnibusta, and 
poUcemen— we have them all. A town, after ajl, 'm but a town. 
A few miles, more or less, make no difference. You oon't aee it 
all at once T' 

But it so heppena that my countryman, thaaka to tba inter- 
vention of some frienijei 8^ ^ flaix as engineer, at Folkeatona 
Betweeu9uiselTBB,heisfcrefugMb But wlut Genwui, of our 
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d^s, is not a refugee, or likelj to be one 1 The GermanB are B 
natitci of troitora jiut noir ; tiierefbre No offenc«. 

Now tn; ftiend paseee his leiaitre hours on the beach. He 
IikAb »t the d»rk waters, and the vMte spray, and the wavea 
which break at his feet. The wavee come and go, and keep 
eoming and going, alternately large and small, fast and slow. At 
one point they shoot sBooothly over the yeUow aand ; at another 
tbey break with a thundering motion t^ainat the granite Mocks 
<rf the jetty, flinging their spray over the stone parapet ; and 
where my frigid sitB, the wavee wash up aheUs and cnrious 
stones, and sb-ange sea-weed, and withered leaves of sub-marine 
plant« and shrubs ; and the tides turn, coming in and going oub 
and the demon of the storm disports itself in the blaokened air. 
The sea is' dark and sWhing, and the fishing-boats, with their 
nuwts creaking and groaning, hastra up and down the waves to 
the gates ot the hu^Hiur. The water in the very harbour 
1b moved to ukI fro in violent convulsioos g mcMMter olouds, 
fringed with lightish gray, are driven landwards day and night ; 
aso confounded in the gloomy tints of the ocean, which groans 
and raves, aad engulphs its victims^ imtil its strength is ex- 
hausted. And the moon breaks through the clouds, preaching 
peace with her pallid demure fitoe ; and the waves ate ccnverted 
by the sentimental saint, and again rush ptayftilly idong the sand 
of the beach; and again they ymah dtells, and cnrious stones, and 
struge aea-weed, and withered leaves of sub-marine plants to 
the feet of my fHend, wlu), overwhelmed with the spectacle, sits 
■tarii^[ <nt vacanoy. 

"But you are quite wet, and really you look very sentimental, 
my dear countryman from the bonks of the Danube 1 Water, 
after all, is bst water ! I hope you haven't seen a shark I The 
lakes at IbcM are juat as green aa the sea, and peiliape a shade 
pveoer. A few miles more or leas — what does it matter t A 
good deal of humbug about it, isn't thwe T 

" You are malioious, Doetor. On my honour, very malicious 1 
One ought to lode at that pool for a year or so to know what ib 
WaUyis." 

Pilgrim &om the land of passports, irb«a ycu come to this 
giant town, in which traffic built its living dykes in every 
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street Hum. do not, in the name of all that ia oaodid, be ashamed 
to appear, for three days at least, as an imfoelii^ calloua 
qresture. Uake ao aeoret of yout thoughts. A fbw houses 
more or leas oannot make an impression on a traly reasonable 

But, friend etrouger, ei«Dd for an hour or two leaning against 
the iron gate of Bow-church, Cheapeide, or take up your pomtitm 
on the Eitepa of the 'Buijel Exchange. Do, as mj countrjman does 
in lonelj Folkstone ; let the waves of the great citj rush past 
jou, now murmuringlf, now thunderinglj, now fast, now slow, as 
crowds press on crowds, and Tohicles on vehicles, as the stretmu 
of traffic break against every street corner and spread ihrou^ 
the arterial system of the lanes and allies ; as the knot of men, 
horses and vehicles get entangled almdst at every point where 
the large streets join and cross, to move and heave and spin 
round, and get disentangled again, and again entan^ed. After 
such a review only can you realise the idea of the greatneBS of 
London. 

It is said of a stranger, who came to London for ths first time 
and took his quarters in one of the most crowded city streets, 
that he remained standing at the door the wh<^ of the first dc^ 
of his London existence, becauss he waited "until the orowd 
had gone." A num who would do that ought to rise and go to 
bed with the owL It ia this which, after a prolonged stay in 
London so moves our admiration, that thera ia no stop, no rest, 
no pause in the street-life througliout the busy day. 

In smaller towns, too, there are occasions or times when the 
streets are crowded in the eitreme. The trottoiri of the Paris 
Boulevards are channing places, and on a beautiful evening they 
are as crowded, and even more ao than the pavements of the 
London streets. But the crowding on the Paris trottoin lasta 
a few hours only during the usual promenade time. London 
street-life is not bound to time ; it is not confined within the 
narrow limits of a few hours. Indeed there is not a single hour 
in the four and twenty, in which any one of the principal Londtm 
streets can be said to be deserted. For when the denizens of 
the far West retire to rest, at that very hour does the street-Iifa 
dawn in the business-quarters of the iEast. 
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EbiIj in the morning, before tlie chimneTS of the houses and 
bxAarieB, of the railwBj-ei^ineB and ateamera, have had time to 
fill the iur with smoke^ London preaenta a peculiar spectacle. It 
looks clean. The houses have a pleasing ^pearanoe ; the 
morning sun gilds the muddy pool of the Thames ; the arches 
and pillars of Uie brii^es look lighter and less awkward than in 
the daytime, and the public in the street, too, are very different 
from the passengers that crowd them at a later hour. 

Slowly, and with a hoUow, rumbling sound do the sweep- 
ing-machines travel down the street in files of twos and threes 
to take off every particle of ditat and e&L Hie market- 
gardener's oarts and waggons ocantt next ; they proceed at a brisk 
trot to arrive in time for the early purchasers. After them, Uie 
ooal-waggona and brewer's drays, which only at certain hours are 
permitted to unload in the principal streets of the oity. At the 
same time, the light, two-wheeled carte of the butchers, fish- 
mongers, and hotel-keepers, rattle along at a slapping pace ; for 
their owners— sharp men of business— would be the first in the 
market to choose the best and purchase at a low price. Here 
and there a tisp is opened in the pavement, and dirty men 
ascend from the regions below ; they are workmen, to whose 
oare is committed the city under-ground, which they build, repair, 
and keep in good order. Dam^^ gas and water-pipes, too, are 
being repaired, and the workmen make all poasiUe haste to. 
replaoe the paving-stones and leave the rood in a passable con- 
dition. For the son mounts in the sky and their time is up. 
llkey return to their lairs and go to sleep just as the rest of the 
town awakens to the labours of the day. 

Besides tiiese, there are a great many other classes whose 
avocations compel them to take to the street by break of day- 
At a very early hour they appear sin^y or in small knots, with 
' long, white clay pipes in their mouths ; as the day advances, 
they cwne in troops, marching to their work in docks and ware- 
houses. Ill-tempered looking, sleepy-&ced barmen take down 
the shutters of the gin-shops ; cabs, loaded with portmanteaus 
and band-boxes, hasten to deposit their occupants at the various 
railway-stations ; horsemen gallop along, eager for an early 
country-ride i frian minute to minute there is an increase of Ufa 
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and Activity. At lengtli the ahope, the windows ind doore of 
houses ore opened ; omnibuaes oome in from the Buburba 
tad land their living freight in the heart of the eiij ; the 
pavements are crowded with bus; people, and the road ia 
litertdlj crowded with vebiclaa of every descriptioa. It is 
daj and the hour is 10 j,m. 

Long before this, hundreds of high chinmey-toireni have 
belched torOi their vdumea of thick black smoke, and th«t 
sm<^ obscures the horizoD with long streaks of black smut, 
and mixes and becomee more dense as the millions of chimn^s 
oa tiie houae-topa contoibute their quot^ until a doakj atmos- 
phere is formed, whioh interoepts the rafs of the sun. Suah is 
London by day. 'Riat is the enonnous oity with her deep gr^ 
robe of smoke and fog, which she spins afresh every momingf 
and silently unravels during the hours of the night, that she 
may, as Penelope of old, keep idlers and courtiers away from ber 
gates. 

We are still at the point whent Newgate-street opens into 
Cheapside. It would almost seem as if the whirlpool of human 
beings that turn about in that locality, had made us giddy, for 
our thoughts took their wayward flight mcroaa the Thames, up to 
the clouds, and through the gully-hdlas into the recesses frf 
the oity under-ground. We ought now to proceed on terra 
firma, and with this laudable resolution, we turn to the left, 
and stop in the frmtt of the post-offioe at St. Uartin's-le- 
GiBod. 

Hie existing arrangements fA the English poat-office, and tbe 
penny-postage, which, in 1840, was introduced by Rowland Hill, 
have proved so eicellent in their results, that the m^ority 
of .continental states have been induced to approximate their 
institutions to Mr. Hill's principle. Men of business and poafr- 
offiee clerks are not yet satisfied ; tiiey desire a system of cheap 
international postage, and it is devoutly to be hoped that those 
pious wishes will, in the end, be gratified. But the mtyraity of 
the oontinental governments hesitate before tiiey commit them- 
sdvee to an e^wriment, which, in the most &TouraUe case, 
only promises a future increase ofrevenue, while in every case it is 
certun to entail losses on the present. In England howeveri 
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the experiment has been made, and the sjatiain worlcB well and 
pi^ And the arntagements of the post-office have been brought 
to a degree of perfbotion unknown evBii to the wildest dreams of 
the boldest political econoniiet of tJie laet c«ntUTy. 

With the gcnenJ penny peetage for England, SootUnd, Iralaod, 
and the Channel Islands — witii a regular, nqnd, and frequent 
trausmissiMi of tiie mails from and to the provinces, there is, 
moreorer, an admirable system adopted for the distribution <d 
letters throughoot tii« metropolis. London is divided into two 
poat^ diatriots : one of them embraces the area witiiin three 
miles from the Chief Offioe at St. Martin's-le-Orand ; the second 
distriot includes thoes parts of the town whii^ lie beyond the 
three miles' circle. 

llie postage, of course. Is the same for either disbict ; but 
the differenoe lies in the number of deliveries. In the inner 
circle there are not leaa than ten deliveries a day. 

'Die construction of the houses contributes muoh to the 
efficiency of the system. Tbt postman's functions are here 
much easier than those of his oootinental oolleagues. He is not 
required to go up and down stairs, he gives hia double knock ; 
and aa the tuajority of letters are iuland letters^ and as such 
prepaid, no time is lost with paying and giving change. The 
frequency of lettei^boies at the house doors tends still more to 
simplify the proceeding. 

At iha time <^ the great Exhibition, these letter-boxes gave 
oooaaion to muiy a comical mistt^. Many of our continental 
friends entrusted tiwir correepondeuee to the keeping of {Hivate 
boxes, uitder the errmeoua presumption that every door-elit, 
with " Lttten" over i^ stood in some mysteriona connexion with 
the General Foat Office. But when onoepT(q)erlyiuideratood, the 
practical advantages of theae private letter-boxCs were so a^^w- 
reoit, that they moved all our stranger friends to the meet joyful 
admiration. The syatran however is nothii^ wiiiiaut the pre- 
payment of letters, without the En^ish style of buildings, and 
the English domestic arrangements, according to which ea<& 
fiunily inhabits its own house. The South-Qerman system of 
crowding many fiiniiliaB into wte large houfle, and dividing even 
flats into separate lodgings, places insuperable difficulties in the 
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*»y itf uiyHuch aftangemflnt, even if the GermaQB, generally, 
could be iudaoed to prepay their letters. And the Paris feshioa 
of delivering all the letters at the porter's lodge, is disagreeabley 
even for those who are not engaged in treasonable corr»- 
Bpondenoe, and who have no reason or desire to elude the 
vigilance of the police. 

After all, Rowland Hill's system of cktap postage is one of ttie 
heat practical jokes that was ever perpetrated by an Englishman. 
This CunouB cheapness is nothing but a snare for the unwaiy, 
for the especial gratification of the Postmaster-General and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. In no other country is there so 
much money expended on postage as in England. A letter is 
only one penny ; and what is a penny 1 The infinitesimal 
fraction of that power which men call capital ; that miraculous 
Nothing, out of which the world was made, and out of which 
stwne very odd fellows managed to make large fortunes, as it 
may be well and truly rend in juvenile books of first-class 
morality. But what Londoner can condescend to establish his 
household arrangements on the decimal system, or on the theory 
of miraoles ! Consequently, he writes short letters to his cousins 
and nieces across the way, and to all his near and dear relations 
in Yorkshire and the Shetland Islands. It is an inctmteetable 
fact, that Englishmen spend more money in postage than the 
citizens of any other country. 

And how cleverly doee the Post Office, contrive to bdlitate the 
means of correspondence 1 Besides the lai^ branch offices, there 
are above five hundred reoeiving-houses in London, all of them 
established in small shops, to induce yon to enter ; and that you 
may have no trouble in finding them, a small board with a hand, 
and the words "Post Office," is affiled to the nearest lamp-post, 
so that you need only look at the lamp-posts to find the place tar 
the reception of your letters. How simple, and how practical I 

But there is more behind ! Many a man thinks it too great & 
tax upon his time and patience to put the penny stamp on the 
envelope ; the Postmaster-General steps in and saves him the 
trouble. He manu&otures envelopes with the Queen's head 
printed on them, and he sells them a penny a piece, so that you 
have the envelope gratis. They are gummed, too, and do not 
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Want waling. You have nothing to do bat to Write your 
letter, put it into the envelope, and poet it at the reoeiving- 
hoUBe over tbe w»y or round the oomer. Theae are some of the 
bIj tricks on which the Poet Office thrives, ek> that, with its ei- 
p«tditiire exceeding one million eterlini^ it monagee to hand over 
ft huge Bum of surplus receipts to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

Nor ought it to be supposed, that, haTing attained so high a 
degree of perfection, the English postal administration reclinefl 
OQ ite laurels. No I it atr«ins every nerve to effect further im- 
pruvements ; and it has to deal with a public fully competent to 
underatand its merits, and disposed to value them. The greate«t 
praise of a puUic institution is to be found, not in the eulogies 
of the press, but in the readiness of the publia to avail them- 
selves of the advantsges that institution ofiera, and the improve- 
ments and &cilities it effects. And the En^iah do this readily 
Acd joyfully, whenever their practical common sense becomes 
alive to the usefulness of sa innovation. 

In tiiis respect, and in many other^ the English Oovemment is 
in a more &vourable position than Uke continental governments. 
Its dealings are with a great and generous naUon : great ideas 
find a great public in En^^d. That is the reason why the 
ooutinental estimates of men and affairs appear so small, com- 
pared to the one which the English are in the habit of applying. 
Particularly with respect to creating bcilities to traffic, ^e 
Oovemment may venture on almost any experiment. Hie 
public support every scheme of the kind, and tlie public support 
makes it pay. Take, for instance, Ute system of money-orders, 
whidt was introduced a few years back. Small sums under £0 
are to be sent ; and in spite of the enormous difficulties and 
expenses which the scheme had to encounter in its oamm»ice- 
ment, it is more firmly establishing from day to day ; its popu- 
larity is on the inorease, and above £6,000,000 was, in the year 
18S1, transmitted in this manner. 

Let us now see how the Post Office deals wiU* books, pamidi- 
lets, and newspapers. Political papers which publish "news," 
■ays the act for Ukst purpose made and provided — "political 
journals," according to the continental mode of expression— pus 
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from provino» to province tree of pootage, with only a conaU 
sum for tnutstnieaion to the Colonico, that ia to saj, to the C^w 
Nod the Antipodes. The penny etuap, wia<sb eitoh oopy of • 
p<ditical journal is required to have, franka it throu^oot Qia 
whole of Great Critain and Ireland — not once, but several timeot 
A letter stamp is blackened over at the Peat Officey to prerent 
its being used again ; but the newspaper stamp has nottung to 
Seat from the poetraaster's blacking apparatus. I read mj copy 
of the TVniM in the morning, and am at liberty to send it to » 
friend, Bay to Greonwich. That Mend sends the same copy to 
another friend, say at Glasgow, Edinbur^ or Dublin ; and the 
■ame copy, after various peregrinations through coontry poab 
offioea, and outof-the-way villagea, finds its way back to London 
to tiie shop of a dealer in waste paper. No chai^ is made by 
the Post Offioe for these manifold transmiaeions ; and thus it 
h^tpens that friends conspire together to defrwid the Post 
OfBoe, and tiiat infbimation finds its way from one end of Um 
kingdom to another without any advantage to the public purse. 

I will quote an example oS a trick whioh is still popular with 
mkny Englidi fimulies. Suppose a husband and &ther has reason 
to expect an addition to his family oircle. Hie friends and relations 
are desirous to be infmued of the event as soon as it shall have 
o(xne <iff, but letters, however ahmrt, take time to write ; and, 
after all, its a pity to pay so many 'pence for postage, and ohil-> 
dren, too, are very eipennve creatures. The matter has been 
arranged b^ordiand. An old oopy of the Timti is srat, if the 
little stranger turns out a boy ; if a girl, the &ther sends a coj^ 
<tf the Herald The child is bom, and tJie papera are posted. 
LettoiB of oongmtulatiim follow in due time. Her M^jeety has 
gained another subject, but the Exchequer has lost a few p«no«t 
This method has not much pcditioal morality to rec<Hiimend it ; 
but it weighs very lightly on an Englishman's oraiaoienae, since 
the proceeding, after all, is not dowori^t illegal. 

"TheChanc^or of the Eidiequor and I"— saytJohn Bull— "are 
on the beet terms ; ha cheats me whenever be can ; he makes 
me pay in every conceivable manner i he taxes my wine, my 
te^ the sunlight^ my horae, my load, and my carriage ; he is 
always at it, and he squeexes me aa I would cm orange. Tliat'q. 
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his right, and tiiat "b wh; he ie Chancellor of tiie Kiohequer. How 
else could he manage to pay the imterest os the national d^bt^ 
and the armj and oavy eatitnatea, and all the simdideB t 0*1^ tiu 
nation, at« the state, and that's why we ought to pay. But in 
return, tbie r^ht honouroble gentlemaa muat give ua leare t« 
cheat him whenever, as it wUl happen with the sharpeist of 
financifiFis his financial laws want a olauae or two, and thus 
iavoup t^ operatioa * Horaes above a oartain aiae are taxed to 
^loh and such an extent^' aaya he. Ter; well I «a.j I But I 
mwt heaven and earth to produce horaee under tLat aiae, aoA 
avoid paying the tax. Carriages with wheek above SI inches 
in diameter are taxed. Very well. I get a small carriage niade, 
one which auita the siae of my pony. Newaptfier adveriiaa- 
menta pay a duty of eightaen-penoe. Well and good. I advertiaa 
1^9 birth of my ohild by means of an old copy of the TimM, 
That's Eadr dealing which none can find bult with. The Cban- 
D*Uo( of the Exchequer and I know what we ore about. We are 
a couple of sly oaae. John Bull after all pays for evwythiug ; 
but be fighta for hia money to the best of his abilities. Of 
courael" 

Itkua reeeona the Englishman, whom tiie Oermana love to oob- 
uder as an adorer of the law. 

l^e difference between the P!i^li''fa adoration and ttie Qenoaa 
otmtempt of the law, may be found in the iaot, Utat an Engliak- 
aian takes a delist in outwitting the lav, if it can dooe in a 
loyal and honest mantter. The GtMinan beUeves he is justified 
IB ignoring the law, aiuca it waa imposed upon bim without hia 
ooosent. Ib other worda : ttie subject of an absolute goveismeHt 
doeanot Uunlc the lawB~rexoept th» Ihws of natuiftand inoralitp— 
to be binding, because such laws were impoaad by iupericr foioe. 
The oitieen <^ a free oountiy reqi«ats evwy law, because it pre- 
suppoee» an apeement 1» which he haa eitbe* iadtreetly or 
diraatly sawnted. But let us retura to the PostoSoe. 

Ibough tte newspaper-stamp franka tiia jounuJs Uuoui^Mot 
Ei^land, still it haa w>i been thou^t advisable to extend tba 
privity to the postal district within three miles &om St. 
Martin'a-le-Grand. All journals posted wiUiin that circle must 
have w. additional peony stamp. Uy oc/fj of the Twui go^ 
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free to Dublin ; but if I address it to » friend in the next street^ 
it pajB the poetage. But for this salutary regulation, all the 
beWB-vendors would post their papers, and the Post-office would 
want the means of conTejanoe and delivery for the loads of 
printed matter which, in such a case, would find their way into 
the chief office. 

The adTantages of the newspaper stamp are, however, large 
enough to induce its being solicited by papers, that are not by 
law compelled to take it Pwnek, for instance, is not considered 
a politioal paper. To find out the reason why, is a task I leave 
to the principal Secretaries of State of her Britannic Majesty. The 
whole of England is agreed oQ the point that there is much more 
sound policy in the old fellow's humped back than can be found 
in tiie heads of the Privy Council ; and many an agitator in 
search of an ally would prefer Toby to the Iron Duke.* Pwwh, 
titen, oonsults his own convenience and takes or refuses the 
stamp according to eircumstances. And as Punch does, so do 
many other papers, whom the law considers as unpolitical. 

We turn again to the General PostKiffice. It is a grand and 
majestic structure, with colossal columns in the pure Qreek style ; 
and with an air of classic antiquity, derived from the London 
atmosphere of fog and smoke. It is easy to raise antique stmo- 
bires in Lcmdon, for the rain and the cook assist the architect. 
Henoe those imposing tints ! How happy would the Berliners 
b^ if Messrs. Fox and Henderson, instead of oonstructing water- 
works, could undertake to blacken the town, and give it an 
antique old-established, instead of its parvena and stuck-up) 
<^pearanca. They are sadly in want of Loudon smoke and of 
some other English institutions which I cannot, for the sake of 
my own safety, vraiture to speoity. 

Those who lire not awed by the architectural beauties of the 
London Post-cffice, shonld enter and take a stroll down those 
roomy high walla, where on eitlier side there are nnmbers of 
office windows and little tablets. How small are, in the presence 
irf those tabletiSi all the ideas which Continentals form of a larg« 

* The first part of this work left the press est\j in 1852, when the Dnke of 
WelliDgtaD was still alive. It has nol been thought eonvenient to alter this 
pMUgB, ■ndsomeotfaeratoBiaettheehapgecif ctunimitancM. — [Es^] 
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central Fost-ofBoe. They are so monj aign-poeta, bnd direct yoa 
to ftll the quatlieiB of the world ; to the Eaat and West Indief^ 
to Australia, China, the Canary lalanda, the Cape, Canada, eta 
Every part of the globe has ita own letter box ; and the atranger 
who, about six o'clock f. >l, enters these' halls, or takes up his 
po«t of obHerration near the great City Branch Office, in Lom- 
bard'Street, would almoet deem that all the natims of the world 
were mshii^ in throi^ the gates, and as if this were the last 
day for the reception and tranemiasion of letteiH. 

Breathless come the bankers' olerk^ ruahing in just before the 
closing hour ; Hxay open their parcels, and drop their lettem into 
the various oompartments. There are meaaengeis groanu^ 
under the wei^t of heavy Backs, which they empty into a vast 
gulf in the flooring ; they come Irom the offices of the great 
jcniniBlB, and the papers themBelves are sorted by the Poet-office 
clerks. Here and there, among this crowd of buBineea people, 
you are struck with the half comfortable, htdf nervous bearing of 
B citizen. Juat now an old gentleman, with ateel apeetacles, 
hurries by, casting on anxious look at the dock, lest he be too 
late. Probably he wishes to poet a patem^ epistle to his son, 
who is on a fishing excursion in Switaerland, and the letter is im- 
portant, for in it the son is adjured not by any means to discon- 
tinue wearing a flannel undei^jacket Or an old lady has to post 
a letter to her grand-daughter at school in the country, about 
-the apple^iudding, for which the grand-dau^ter sent her the 
receipt ; and what a capital pudding it was, and that the sohotd 
must be a firatr-rate school — to be sure ! And lo 1 just as the 
clock strikes, a foir-haired and chaste English woman, with a 
thick blue veil, makes her way to one of the compartments and 
drops a letter. Thank goodness, she is in time ! Heaven knows 
how sorry the poor lad would have been if that letter had not 
reached him in due courae. For an Engliah lover, they say, is 
often in a hanging mood, especially in November, when the 
ibgs are densest 

Now the wooden doors are dosed ; the hall is empty as if by 
mogit^ and the tall columns throw their lengthened shadows on 
the stone flooring. 
. Hiis k Jho most arduous period, of Uie day Ha tha clerks 
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within. All that Iteap of leltan and nqwapapen wbich Itu 
accupiuktad in the ooiuw of the day ia to be sorted, atfiD^ied, 
and pooked in tjnie f<« the vaxioua mail-tnuna. Cleric^ aervant^ 
tatiam, and mew^igen^ huny to oad fro in the subterraDeoue 
poeaage betwem the two wings of the building Clarke euspeuded 
by ropes, mount Up t9 the oeiling sod take down the pameU 
whicb, in the oouras of the day, were deposited on high aheilYea. 
And the luge red carts come rattling in reoeiie their load of 
bags, and rattle off to ths various stations i the rooios are getting 
empty ; the cle^ havs got throu(^ their woik ; the gas is put 
out, and eilenoe and darkness reign supreme. Hera and Ulots 
only in some little room a clerk niay be seen bu^ with 
aooounts and long lista of places kdA figures. When he retires 
to rest^ the wwk of the dsy has already oomnunced in the other 
ofiioes. In Uiie building, business is going on at sU hours of the 
day and the nii^t. The loss <rf a minute would be felt by thou- 
Bsads, at a distanoe of thoussnds of miles. 

Henoe does it happen that at no time is there a want of coor 
plsinta about the Postroffice clerks and post-masters, while the 
officials, in their turn, complsin of the csreleeaaess and uegli- 
genoe <^ the publio. The puUio's gtieranoes find their way into 
the Journals, in a " Letter to the Editor." The sorrows of the 
f ostKiffioe olerks obtain a less amount of publicity ; but they 
may be observed ob the walls of the great hall, where, daily, 
there ie a list of misdireotMl Isttei^ which have coot the posb- 
msn a dsal of trouble. Xhrectiona auoh as— 

• To Mr. RobifWM, 

" Amtrica," 
Or,— 

" 7b MiH Btnnetta SiAton, 

Honsv«r nob <some nay think), tfasss aie not by any means 
rare ; and such small mistakes, I dare say, will kuppen in oUMr 
eountriiaB besides Eh g lm n d, wberever tbere an eimpls-minded 
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people who put theit trust in Providence and the royal Poet- 
oflice. In Oermuij, where every man, woman, and child is 
registered by tiie poliots the postman may, aa a laet reeource, 
apply to that omniscient institution ; but in England, where 
the chief commissioner of the police is so abandoned as to be 
actually ignorant of the whereabouts of honest and decent 
citizens, Uie Poet-office is deprived even of this last resource. 
The case would be pitiable in the extr«ne, but for the comfort- 
able reflection that in England the pdice do not interfere with 
the post, ^e convenience, on the one hand, is by &r greater 
than the inconvenience on the otber. 
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CHAP. YIIL 

JSunliglit— flEUfonlfglit— (Basligfit 

ted: BDN AIIDTHE LONDONERS. — MTBTERIES OF TH£ FOO. — HARIfST 
HOOKS. — QAS. — HOW THE CUMATB WOBKS.^FLANNELS.— BNGUSK 
DIBNEBS AND FRENCH THBATRICAI*. — CUBHENT PHRASES. 

Fashionable novelists, no matter whether their productions 
end with marriage or suicide^ devote their fiist chapt«ra to 
geographical and ethnographical accounts of the countiy or pro- 
vince in which they lay their plots. Scientific travellers devote 
the firat pages of their heavy and immortal works to the re- 
spective telluria and astronomic peculiarities of the country 
they propose to describe. To my sincere regret, I have not, in 
my unsyatematic wanderii^ through London, been able to follow 
so laudable an example ; for it requires a long residence and a 
good deal of careful observation to understand the whims of 
the London oeleatisl bodies — their goings and comings — and their 
influence on vegetable and animal life — on the strata of the 
atmosphere and of mankind. 

Since Lot's wife was turned into a pillar of salt, and Lola 
Uontes into a Countess of I^ndsfeld, there has not, as &r as I 
know, been any female being so much abused as the London 
sun i* but the reasons of such abuse are diametrically opposed. 
The two first named ladies were found &u]t with because they 
saw too much of the world, while the London sun is justly 
charged witii a want of curiosity. It turns its back upon the 
wealthiest city in Christendom ; and, in the presence of the most 
splendid capital of Europe, it insists on remaining veiled in 
steam, fog, and smoke. 

The London aun, like unto German liberty, exists in the minds 
* The aoD — dicSamc — ii ftminiDe in Geraun. 
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of the people, who have fitith in either, and beliere that either 
might be hright, dazzling, and glorioua, were it not for the inter- 
vention of a dark, ugly fog, between the upper and nether re- 
gioBiS. It happens, juBt now, that we have not seen the sun for 
the laat three weeks. But for the aid of astronomy, which tells 
ua that the sun is still in ita old place, we might be tempted to 
believe that it had gone out of town for the long vacation ; or 
that it had bees adjourned by some continental constitutional 
government ; or tiiat it waa being kept in a German capital, waiU 
ing for the birthday of the reigning prince, when it muat come 
out in a blaze ; for this, I understand, has been the sun's dutj 
from time immemoriaL A three weeks' absence of the sun 
yrould make a great stir in any other town. The Catholics 
would trace its cause to the infidelity of the age i the Pro- 
testants would demonstrate that the sun had been scared away 
by certain late acts of Papal agression ; and the Jews would 
lament and ask: "How is it possible the sun om shine when 
the Bank raises its rate of discount 1" But the Londoners 
care as little for a month of ckitrnt-otairo aa the Laplanders do. 
They are used to it. • 

Twice in the course of the last week — for an essayist on astro- 
nomical matters ought to be conscientious — twice did the sun 
appear for a few minutas. It was late in the afternoon, and it 
looked out from the west, just above Regent's-park, where the 
latest menagerie in the world may be seen for one shilling, and, 
on Mondays, for sixpence. Alt the animals, from the hippo- 
potamus down to the beaver, left their buts, where they were at 
vespers, and stared at the sun, and wished it good morning. It 
was a solemn moment ! An impertinent monkey alone shaded 
his eyes with his tumds, and asked the sun where it came from 
and whether there was not some mistake somewhere } And the 
sun blushed and hid ita face beneath a big cloud. The monkey 
laughed and jeered, and the tigers roared, and the turtle-doves 
said such conduct was shocking and altogether ungentlemanly. 
The owl alone was happy, and aoid it was ; for it had been 
almost blind during the last five minutes; "and that," as he 
said, "was a thing it had not been used to in London." 

£ut whatever ill-natured remarks, we and others ma^ make 
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on the London sun, thej appt; only to the winter months. 
Ma7 and September shame us into silence. In those months, 
the sun in Loudon is as lovely, genial, and — I must go the length 
of a trope — mmof as anywhra^ in Qermany ; vith this difierenoe 
onlj, that it is not so glowing — not so oonaiatent. In tlio 
country, too, it oomea out it full, broad, and traditional glory. 
Its favourite spots are in the South of England— Bristol, Bath, 
Hastings, and tlie Isle of Wight. In tiiose bvored regions, the 
mild breeze of summer blows even late in the year ; the hedges 
and trees stand resplendent with the freshness of thdr foliage ; 
the meadows are green, and lovely to behold ; the butterflies 
hover over the blossoms of the honeysuokle ; the cedar team 
Lebanon grows there and thrives, and myrtles uid fudtmasi 
Hortensias and roses, and passion-fiowert^ surround the charming 
villas on the searshore. Tillage churches are covered wiUi ivy 
up to the very roof ; gigantic fem moves is the aea-breese ; the 
birds sing in the branches of the wild laurel tree ; cattle and 
sheep graze on the downs ; and grown-up penone and children 
bathe in the open sea, while the Oerman rivers are sending down 
their first shoals of ice, and dense foga welter in the streets 
of London. 

Here is one of the vulgar errors and popular delusions of the 
Continent. People oonfonnd the climate of London with the 
eUmate of England ; they talk of the iske of mist in the West 
of Europe. A very poetical idea tha^ but as untrue as poeticaL 
Many parts of these islands are aa dear and sonny as any of 
the inland countries of the Continent. 

The wintw-fogs of London are, indeed, awfiil. They surpass 
all imagining ; he who never saw them, caa form no idm of what 
they are. He who knows how powerfully they affect the minds 
and tempera of men, can understand the prevalence of that 
national disease— tiie spleen. In a fog, the air is lutrdly fit fat 
breatliing ; it is grey-yellow, of a deep orange, and even Uack ; 
at the name time, it is moist, thick, fiill of bad smells, and 
choking. The fog q^iears, now and then, slowly, like a mdo- 
dramatio ghoe^ and sometimes it sweeps over the town as tlw 
simoom over the desert. At times, it is spread with equal 
density over the whole of that ocean cf hooaes oa aOm 
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oocasioDA, it maeta with some invisible obstacle and roUa itaelf 
into intenaeljt denae tnassee, from which the passeogere come 
forth in the nuumer of the student 1^0 came out of the cloud 
to aatoiiisb Dr. Faust. It is hard^ neceasar]' to mention, that 
the fog is worst in those parts of the town which are near the 
Thames. 

When the sun has set in London (the curious in this respect, 
win do well t« consult the Almaoaok), and when the weather ia 
tolerably clear, the moon appears to govern the night. The 
BMKin is a more regular guest in London than the sun ; and the 
ezample of these celestial bodies is foUowed bj the great 
jonmals, the issue of the evening papers bemg much more 
r^iular than that of the morning papers. The London moon is, 
after all, not ver; different from the moon in QenDany. It in 
quite as pale and romantic ; it is the confidant of lovesick 
maidans and adventurous pickpockets. 

Traveller from the Continent, enjoj the London moon with 
method and reason I If heaven &Yored you by sending you into 
the street on a beautiful, splendid, transparent, moonlit night, 
in which the shades of Osaian and Mignon sit by the rivers or 
under the Umetrees, while all the poetry you smuggled from 
your native land awakes in your heart : traveller, if such good 
fortune is yours, why, then, the best thingyou can do, is to go to 
the Italian opera, for the moonlit nights of this country are as 
treacherous as its pditica. They seem all calm and pesceM ; 
but they are rife with colds and ague. They are most beautifhl, 
but also most dangerous. Every Englishman will tell you sa 
much, oad advise you to increase your stock of flannel in pro- 
portion to the beauty of the night. 

Host r^ular and reliable is a third medium for the lighting-up 
of Ltmdon— the gas. The sun and moon may be behind their 
time, but the gas is always at its post And in winter, it 
hifipena sometimes that it does servioe all day long. Its only 
drawback is, that it cannot be had gratis, like the light from the 
sua, moon, and star* ; but the same inoonveniences attend the 
gaa on the Continent, and afUr all, it is cheaper in England than 
anywhere else. The Qermana are mere tyros in the oouaumptJon 
ot gas. The stairs of every decent London houa^ have generally 
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quite as much light as a German shop, and the London tihops 

ore more etrongly lighted up ttun the Ourman theatres. 
Butchere, and such-like tradesmen, especially in the smaller 
streets, bum the gas finm oue-inch tuhea, that John Bull, in 
purchasing bia piece of mutton or beef, maj see each vein, eaoh 
sinew, and each lump of fat. The smaller streets and tho 
markets, are literally inundated with gashght especiaUj on 
Saturday evenings. No city on the Continent offers Huch a 
sight. In the apothecary's shope, the light is placed at the back 
of gigantic glaea hottlea, filled with coloured liquid, bo that from 
a distance you see it in the most magnificent colour. The 
arrangement is convenient for those who are in search of such a 
shop, and it gives the long and broad streets of London a atrange 
and picturesque appearance. 

We have said so much of the climate, that it is high time 
to add a few words about its results. What then are the effects 
of the London winters, of the gloomy foggy days, the cold rain; 
nights, and of the changeable English weather ] The Continent 
knows those results partly from hearsay. They manifest them^ 
selves in the character, in the ways, the dress, and the social 
arrangements of the English. 

The British isles rear a strong healthy race of men and women, 
beyond any other country in Europe. The lower classes have 
muscles and sinews which enable them to rival their cattle in 
feats of strength. The women are stately and tall ; the children 
fidl of rosy health. The middle classes live better, though on an 
avera^ less luxuriously than the corresponding classes on the con-* 
tinent. Their food is strong and nourishii^ ; it is at once converted 
into Qesh and blood. The British fiLrmersarespecimens of human 
mammoths, however grievously they may complain of their 
distress «nce the abohtion of the duty on com. The nobility 
and gentry pass a considerable part of the year at their country 
seats. They hunt, fish, and shoot, to the manifest advant^pe of 
their health. The very children, mounted on shaggy ponies, 
take long rides; so do the women, who: even now and then 
follow the hounds. They go out in yachts on the stonny diannel 
and extend their excursions to the coasts of Italy and the West 
Indian islands. But in despite of this mode of life, whictt is 
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oonducJTe to health, they pay their tribute to the moiat atmos- 
phere of their island, and they all — men, women, and childreiH- 
submit to pass their lives in flannel wrappers. 

"We vant^" says Sir John, "to be independent of the changes 
of the veather ; and we isolate our bodies by means of suitable 
articles of dress. We wear flannel, cottons, india-mbber, and 
gutta percbsi we drink oogoac, port, stout; we eat strong 
meats vith stiong spices. We never pretend that the climate ia 
to suit US) we suit ourselves to the climate. The Continentals 
act on a different principle and say they like the result. We 
like the result of our own princi[de, and that's the reason why 
we stick to it" 

FlamiBls in summer and in winter, in Glasgow and in Jamiuca ; 
this is one of the ten commandments which few Englishmen 
care to transgress. But their conservative te&dencies which 
cause them to cling to the habite in which they were reared, lead 
ihem into the absurdity of adhering to an English mode of life 
even when fate or trade have flung them to the furthermost 
comers of the earth. I understand that English drawing-rooms 
at Gibraltar are as carefully carpeted as the drawing-rooms of 
London and Edinburgh. The British drink their port and sherr; 
under the torrid zone; their porter and stout follow them to 
the foot of the Himalaya, And they do all tliis, not because 
they cannot be comfortable without their old habits ; but because 
they protest and devoutly believe, that in all the various dimates 
the English mode of Uving is most conducive to health. 

The proper cultivation of the body is a matter of great impor- 
tance in England. A French labourer is bappy with the moat 
gTugal dinner, i^ in the evening, be can but afford to take a place 
and laugh or weep at a vaudeville theatre. The Englishman 
wants meat, good meat^ and plenty i^ it. The lower classes care 
little or nothhig for " the feast of the soul" John Bull lau^ at 
the starvelings, the French &og-eator8. He has no idea that the 
French ouvrier ia, after all, a more civilised creature than he is, 
exactly because to the Frenchman his Sunday dinner is not^ as 
is the case with the lower classes of the English, the most 
important part of the Sunday. 

"Ihese material tendencies are, of course, fostered by education 
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and Bociet;. OriginkUy they result from the dimate. Hie 
frugality of the Paris owritr ooold no^ for any length of tim^ 
resist tiie stomach-inqiiriting eSbct of a fresh searbreeae. 

"Abeftutiftil morning Sir." " A. splendid day, Sir." Such- 
like {dunwes Are stereotyped fonnulae for the proper otHumence- 
meut of (tn soquaintanceehip. The K^(]iah are so aoeuotomed to 
these metoorologioal remarlca, and ibaw remarks ippear so 
impcvtant (because everybody and ererythii^; here depends 
upcai the weatiier), that thc^ mrely, if evw, n^ect making 
them. 

" Very plesfiant weather, Sir ;" or, " Very wet to-day," mutters 
the cabman as he shuts the door upon you. The same remarks 
greet you from the lips of the omnibue-drtrer as you take your 
seat at his side,orfrom those of thesh<q)wcHnan,as a preliminazy 
to that awful "Any other article, SirT And tiie words are 
always pronounced in that grave, monotonous, huainesB tmra 
which is peculiar to the English even in treating of the most 
important aubjecte. It may be sunshine or run, the tone ia 
always the a&me. And it has been surmised, that the TtnglUl^ 
residents on the continent are such egregious bores and bears 
only because the greater constancy of the weather deprives than 
of those magic formulas^ without which they cannot open their 
minda How, indeed, is it poeeihle to make the acquaintance of 
any one unless there is rain, storm, fog, and eimaliine at least 
twice in the course of the four and twenty hours ! 
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S LORD IUYOR'B RmitEAT. — THE NINTH Off NOVEUBBa — CtTT 
-"THE TIMES" AM) TEB CIT7.— THE BTOCE EX- 
— A PIECE OP SELFH30VERNMENT.— Lloyd's. — RETDEN 
TO BIR JOHN, AND SOKE OF THE OPINIONS OF THAT WORTHY. 

DtJR roMd to-day lies to the east. Seated on the roof of an 
omnibua, we ride down the Strand, throu^ Temple-bar and 
Fleet-etreet, and paas St. Paul's. The road and the pavements 
are crowded in the extreme ; the din is deafening ; but the shrill 
voices of the ooetermongerB in the aide-streets are heard eren 
nbova the thunders of the City. 

We stop for one moment at the foot of Lud|^te-hill, and l0(d: 
back. We see part of Fleet-etreet, and as br as our eject can 
reach, there is nothing but a dark, confUsad, qnickly-moring masa 
of men, horses, and vehicles ; not a yard of the pavement is to be 
seen — nothing but heads along the rows of houses, and in the 
road, too, an ooesn of heads, the property of gentlemen on the 
roofs of oninibuaoa, which crowd the Oity more than any other 
part of the town. 

'niese are the streets whose ezoeea of traffic makes the 
strongest impression upon the stranger ; and this part of London 
is moreover specially dear to the historian. We, too, propoes 
to take our time with it and to walk through it leisurely. But 
to-day we are bound fiuther eastward. We shall leave the 
omnibus at the further end of Cheapside. 

In the heart of the City.less than half a mile from the Thames 
and Loodon-bridga, various streets meeting form an im^ular 
open {dace. This irregular place is one of the moat remark- 
able spots in Ijondon. For no other place, except that of 
Westminster, can vie witii this in the importance of its build- 
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ii^ and the crowding of its Btreeta, though many may aurpaai 
it in extent, beauty, and architectural regularity. It is the 
Capitoline Forum of British Home ; it holds its temples, the 
Mansion-house^ the Eichaage and the Bank. la the centre, the 
equestrian statue of the saviour of the capitol — the Dulce of 
Wellington. AU round areialands of pavements, aa in other ports 
of the tovn, for the foot-paaBengers to retire to from tbe mael- 
strom of vehicles. 

. At our right, just as we come out of Cheapside, is a house sup- 
ported hy columns and surrounded with strong massive railings. 
Two flights of stone steps lead to the upper story i massive stone 
pillars surrounded by gas'lamps stand in a row in front <^ it, but 
neither the gas nor the clearest noonday sun suf&ces to bring out 
the allegorical carvings which ornament the root This is the 
Mansion-4iouse ; the official residence of the Lord Mayor, who 
here holds his court, as if his was one of the crowned heads. 

Here he lives. Here are the halls in which the most luxurious 
dinners of modem times are given ; here are his offices and 
courts of justice, according to the ancient rights and privileges 
of the City of London. 

Every year the Lord Mayor elect enters upon the fimctii»a of 
his office on the ninth of November. The City crowns its king 
with medieval ceremonies. The shops are shut at an early hour 
and many do not open at all ; for masters oud eeironts must see 
the "show." For many hours the City is closed against all 
vehicles ; flags and streamers &re hung out from the houses ; the 
pavement is covered with gravel; holiday faces everywhere} 
amiable street-boys at every comer bearing Aa^ ; brass bands 
and confusion and endless dieers t Such is the grave, demiurCi 
and busy City on that remarkable dayi 

White the streets are every moment becomii^ more crowded 
and noisy, the new Lord Mayor takes the customary oaths in the 
presence of the Court of Aldermen, and signs a security to the 
amount of ;£4000 for the City plate, which, according to a 
moderate computation, has a value of at least ;£20,000. 

This done, he is Lord and King of the City, and sets out upon 
bis coronation procession, surrounded l^ his lieges and accom- 
panied by the ex-Mayor, the Aldermen, Sheriff, the dignitaries of 
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Ilia giuld, the city heralds, tnimpetors, men in hrasH armour, and 
other thronea, principalitiea, and powera. The road which the 
Lord Mayor is to take is not prescribed hj law ; but according to 
an old custom, the procession must pass through that particular- 
ward in which the King of the Citj acted as Alderman. The 
ward participates in the triumph of the da; ; and the cheers 
in that particular locality are^ if possible^ louder than any 
where else. 

The procession tuma next to the banks of the Thames, llie 
Lord Major, according to time-honored custom, must take a trip 
in a gondola from one of the City bridges to Westminster. Fair 
weather or ibul, take the water he mu^t ; and the broad river 
presents a spectacle on such occasions as is never seen in an; 
town of Europe, ance the Venefjan Doges and' their nuptials 
with the Adriatic have became matter for history. 

Splendid gondolas richly gilt, glass-covered, aud bedecked with 
a variety of flags and streamers, bear the Lord Mayor and his 
suite. Previous to starting, a supply of water ia taken on board 
— thus hatb custom willed it. The Lord Mayor's gondola ia 
either rowed by his own bargemen, or it ia taken in tow by a 
steam-tug. And round the gondolas there are boats innumerable 
with brass bands ; and the brii^es and the river bulks are covered 
with spectators, and the river ia more full of life, gladuess, and 
colour, than on any other day of the year. 
. The trip to Westminster is short ; it is, however, long enough 
for the company to take a copious dtjeuner d lafourchsUe in the, 
saloon of the City barge. This breakfast is a kind of intro- 
duction to the grand world-fiimed dinner, with which the Lord 
Mayor inaugurates his advent to power. The dinner is the most 
important part of the business, as, indeed, the giving and eating 
of dinners forms one of the chief functions of the City corpo- 
rations. So, at least, says Pwick, and so says the Timet. 

The Lord Mayor and his suite land at Westminster Bridge, 
In Westminster he repairs to the Court of Eichequer, where he 
is introduced to the Judges. He takes another oath ; and to 
clinch that oath, and show that he means to be worthy of hia 
office and of the City of London, he commissions the Hecorder 
b) invite the Juices to dinner. This invitation is delivered iu 
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quite as solemn a tone u the oath, imd the oath is taken in the 
same business-Uke maiuier in which the invitation is given. A 
foreigner would be at a loss to know wiich of the two is the 
most solemn and important. 

These ceremonies over, the procession returns the way it 
cama, and lands at Blackfriars Bridge, lltenceforward it in- 
oreases in splendour and mi^nificence. ^e fairer portion of 
humanity join it in their state coaches — the Lady Mayoress, the 
Aldermen's and Sherifls' wives ; and after them come Boyal 
Prinoes, Ministers of State, the Judges of the land, and the 
Foreign Ambasaadora. The procession over, they all ait down 
to dinner. What they eat, how they eat it, and how much they 
eat, is on the following morning duly chronicled in the journals- 
Hie number and quality of the courses will at once enable an 
experienced city-man to come to a pretty correct conclusion as 
to the Lord Mayor's virtues or vices. Meats rich and rare count 
as so many merite ; but a couple of low and vulgar dishes would 
at once turn public opinion in the City against the City's chosen 
prince. Tlie Lord Mayor's reputation emanates from the kitchen 
and the larder, eiautty as a great diplomatist's renown may fre- 
quently be traced to the desk of some private secretary, 

nte Lady Mayoress shares all the honours which are showered 
upon her woriliy husband ; she is a genuine " lad}' " for a whole 
twelvemonth, and perhaps for life, if her husband has the good 
luok to be honoured with a visit from the Queen, on which occa- 
sion it is customary for the Lord Mayor to be made a baronei^ 
while a couple of Aldermen, at least, come in for the honours of 
kni^thood. But if the Queen does not visit the City, the Lord 
Mayor descends at the end of the year to his former position. 
For three hundred and sixty-five days he is a " Lord," and his 
wife is a " Lady" ; he goes to Court, and is on terms of good 
fellowship with royal princes, gartered dukes, and belted earla ; 
and he has the high honour and privilege of feasting the Cor- 
poration. His 3'ear of office over, be quits the Mansion House, 
returns to his shop and apron, and is the same quiet and humble 
citizen he was before. 

Of course the shop and apron we have mentioned in jest 
only, A man who can aspire to the dignity of the mayoralty 
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baa long ceased to b« a tradeemaD ; he is a merchant prince, a 
banker, a miUionairt. How else could he afford the luxury of 
that expensiTe dignity, especially since he cannot but ne^^eot 
his buainesB whilst he is is office. 

The Lord Mayor's pay from the City amounts to £8000, but 
hia expenBOH are enormous. Woe to him if he be careful of his 
money, if his dinners are few and far between, or his horses and 
oarriagea less splendid than those of his predecessorB I Such 
enormities expose him to the contempt of the grandees of tbo 
City. The Common Councilmen shrug their shoulders, and the 
Aldermen declare that they were mistaken in him. The out- 
raged feelings of the City pursue him even after his return to 
private life. 

He is in duty bound to spend the eight thousand pounds h« 
receivee from the City ; it is highly meritorious in him if he 
spends more. Bright is hie place in the annals of the City, if 
he feasts its sons at the expense of double the amount of his 
official income I 

There is much aristocratic pride and civic haughtiness in this 
«it;f royalty. It rests on a broad historical basisi and it was 
strongest with regard to royalty at Whitehall, whenever the 
Utter had to apply to the wealthy city corporations for relief in 
its financial troubles. But it was also a firm bulwark t^^ainst 
the encroachmente of the kings of England of former days, sup- 
ported aa they were by venal jui^;es and parliaments} and it 
deserves the respect of the English as an lustorical relic. Its 
merits lie in the past ; for at present English liberty needs not 
the protectiMi of a City king. 

The prerogatives of the city of Lratdon have^ of late year^ 
become the subject of a violent agitation. That Bgitatjon was 
commenced by " The Times," on the occasion of the great exhi- 
bition. "The Times" holds that it is uureasooaUe that the 
city — at the present day a mere function of London— should 
continue to play the pari: of the sovereign ; that the Lord Mayor 
speaking in the name of London, should invite the Queen ; that, 
conducting himself as representattTO of the metrapolis, he should 
be feasted by the Prefect of the Seine, and kissed by Mons. Cortier. 
What ri^t has the City to such honours, now that Loudon ha^i 
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long eince engulphed it 1 Where are the merita of the City } 
What does the Lord Mayor) What do the Aldermen t Nothing — 
unlesa it be that they eat turtle soup, and jpatii defoUgras ? 
Is obesitj a title to honours 1 

Thus says " The Times," with great justice, but with very little 
tenderness. No Englishman who knows anything of the history 
of his country, will deny that in evil days the CSty became a 
champion of hberty agunat the kings at Whitehall ; that the 
Lord Mayors protected the press, and sheltered the printers from 
the violence of the government ; that on such occasions the CSty 
had many a hot contest with the parliaments, and that, to this 
day, the oity members belong to the liberal party. But liberal 
principles might be adhered to even without the Lord Mayor and 
, his Lucullian dinners. And, as for the City's former services, it 
ought to be remembered, that there is a vast difference between 
living institutions and atone monuments. Old towers and caetlee^ 
which at one time did good service agtunst a foreign enemy, have, 
so to say, a vested right to the place in which they stand ; it 
were wrong to pull them down merely because they are now iiee- 
less. But &r different is the case with living institutions that 
jar with the tendendes of the century. To wait for their gradual 
decay were a suicidal act in a nation. 

A great many of the institutions of the City ought to be con* 
signed to mediteval curiosity shops. They were, certainly, very 
useful in their day, when they had a purpose and a meaning ; but 
BO was the old Oecman " Heerbann ;" so were the guilds ( and ao 
was superstition. It were mere madness to spare them in con- 
sideration of past services. They must &11, sooner or later; 
•KoA the sculptors and historians of England wiU take good 
care that the former merits of the City shall not be lost in 
■oblivion. 

Up to the present time, the agitation against the arrogance of 
the city corporations has been confined to the press ; to the 
" Times " belongs the merit of having commenced that agitation. 
The Londoners have as yet taken no active part in it ; and this is 
another proof of the conservative tendencies which are incarnate 
in the great mass of the English nation. There is in thia con- 
servatism a narrow-mindedness which ia the more striking as, in 
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the Ekffiurs of practical life, the AngloBiitiBh race cio, least of all, 
he Bccueed of » want of common sense. 

In despite of thia inn&te oonaervatiem, the masses are gradually 
ftwaking to political consciousnaas. Formerlj it was considered 
a matter of ooazae, that wealthy persons only were elected to 
serve is Ru'liament ; or that rich traders only would aspire to 
the mayoralty, or the dignity of on aldennan. Beforms are im- 
pending. What will come of them depends partly on the leaders 
of the movement ; on the degree of resistance which the govem- 
meDt of the day may oppose to them ; and, partly, though the 
English are loth to admit it, on the course of events on the 
continent of Europe. 

Perhaps we shall resume the question on another occasion. 
Just now wo are in the capitoline market of the city. We 
leave the Mansion-house, and turn to the other temples which 
grace the spot. 

Opposite to the Mansion-house, is the Boyal Exchange ; a vast 
detached building of an imposing aspect. The English are not, 
generally, &mous for their style of architecture ; the antique 
columns, though great fhTourites, puzzle them sorely. They put 
them exactly where they are not wanted ; and, in many of their 
public huildings the columns, instead of supporting the struc- 
ture, are thenuselves supported by some architectural contri- 
vance. The modem buildings suffer, moreover, from a striking 
uniformity ; they have all the same columned fronts, which wd 
see at the Mansion-house, the Exchange, and several of the 
theatres. It is always the same pattern, exactly as if those 
huildings had como out of some Birmii^ham fhctory. 

This monotony in the style of publio buildings would be 
altogether unbearable, but for the climate. The smoky and 
foggy atmosphere of London indemnifies us for the want of 
original ideas in the architects. It gives the London buildings a 
venerable, antique colouring. The Exchange, for instance, has the 
appearance of having weathered the storms of a hundred 
winters, while, in feet, it is quite a new building. Still, it is 
quite as black and sooty as Westminster Abbey, or Somerset 
House ; and yet it is not even nine years old. The old Exchange 
.was burnt down in 1838 ; it required six years to complete 
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the new buUdinj^ which was opened in October, 1844, vitii 
much Bolemnitj. 

Up to the reign of EHizabeth, the London merchants hul no 
Exchange building ; the; transooted business in the open air, in 
Zjombard Street, in St. Paul's Churoh-^ard, and aomotimea eren 
in St. Paul's ; for tbia cathedral wa3, at the time we apeak o^ tha 
great centre of buBineaa, taahion, and profititutiiMi. Sir Thomas 
Graabam, who bad frequently anted as the Queen's agent on tha 
Continent, ofiwed to construct on Exchange building, provided 
the citj woiild grant him tbe ground to build it on. His 
proposal WBB accepted ; a piece of ground was bought for 
£3,737 ed., and tbe first stone was laid on t^e 7tb June, 1 S8S, 
At the and of tbe following year, the building was c<»npleted ; 
and to judge from the ekotcfaes which still remun, it wM 
designed in imitation of the Antwerp Exchange. 

The virgin Queen expressed her high satiafaction with the 
undertaking most rojallj, by dining with Sir Thontaa Oreeham, 
and bestowing on the building tbe title of " Rojal Kiohanga." 
When Sir Tbomaa, at a later period, was compelled to dejiart 
this world, he bequeathed hia Exchange to the Ci^, and founded 
the Ckeaham Collf^ of which, at the present daj, nothing 
remains but the Gresham Lectures, which are generally, and 
jusUj, claaeed among tbe city jobs, whose name is Legion. 

Gresbam's Exchange, with its profuse display of gmasboppers— 
the founder's crest — fell a sacrifice to the great fire in 1666. 8o 
attached had the city merchants become to their new temple t4 
nutas, that they restored it in prsference ereo to their cbardies ; 
and, two years after the great fire the New Esohangc was oomf 
pleted and Bolemnly op^ied by Chaiies n. GresbMs'a bust, 
which had been saved out of tbe oonflagration, was piaoed in ft 
niche of honor, and a oast brass grosehtqiper, the last of its 
nomerous family, waa nused to the top of the steeple, on whiob 
bad eminence it had to stand all weathen, until, reHeved bj 
another conflagration in 1838, it has been allowed to find ■ 
retreat on the eastern front of the present Exchange building. 

Times bare altered since the days of Old Gresham, the site 
of whose Exchange cost less than ^£4,000, while tbe present 
building comes to X].00,000, exduaive of ttie cost of tfao 
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gronnd. In liia time, g»Te aad sober ottizenfi had muetaohlw 
aad imporiala; and wild jmiag fellowa, bait upon nuKliief aid 
dianpotjcm, repaired to the taverns of the city. In our di^ 
ererybody is smooth shaved, and tiiere is a chapel in every 
comer. Formerly the merohiuita relied on their own and«r- 
standing and the hooeetj of their high-born debtorB ; at present 
ihty have do coofldenoe either in the former or the latter : and 
out of the fulneea of their godly despur, they have engraved in 
froBt of thair Exchange building the motto of the oity — Jhvtine 
diriff« noi — Direct uh, Lord, and reveal unto ub the time and the 
hour at whicb eoosole and Bhues should be bought and sold I 

The Eichange, as we have said, is a splendid building; Iwt 
profeesitHial architects will riirug their ahoulderB when they look 
at it in the detail. Why all those comers on the eastern Bide> 
uid why thoae small narrow shops ) It is wrong to oondettw 
anybody or anything on mere primd/ade evid«iae. The arohi- 
leot who designed the Eichange hod similar thcugji greater 
diffloulties to contend with, than Paxton in the comtructitm of 
the Eiihibititm Building in Hyde Park. Paxton's great antagon»t 
was Colonel Sibthoi^ an honourable and gallant member of the 
House of Commons, who would not oonsent to sacrifice the 
trees which adorned the site of the building. "Make v^A 
foes you like about your modem ideas of industry," said the 
chtvalric Don Quixote, " but you shall not touch the trees ; 
they are worth all your industry, and all your foreign nicknaoks, 
and &ee-trade and nonsenee, and, indeed, auytJung that ever 
came from Manchester." And what said E^tonl Why, he said, 
" Let the old trees etutd, we will roof them over !" and he 
hulH his glass house one hundred feet hig^r in the middle, 
and thus made the transept. And there was room for every- 
thing and everybody — men and merchandize, stray children and 
lost petticoat^ bad oc^ee, dever pickpockets from England, 
France^ and Germany — and, sometimes, for the rain^ to(\ whenthe 
weather was very bad, and we here sou^t shelter. But Ot^nel 
Kbtiiorp never crossed the threshold. Mr. Tite, the architect 
who made the plans for the New Eichange, had to contend witii 
a legion of small conservative Sibthorpes, with a large number of 
shopkeepers who held plaoee in the OtA Exehimge, and itbo 
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insisted on having their shops in the new one. Thej could not 
be diapoesoBaed ; and in aoms manner or other it was neoessory 
to Baorifice the beaut; of the building to the daitna of the vested 
interests. A great many people cannot understand whj there is 
no covwed hall for the acoMnmodotion of the merchants og 
Change^ and whj thaj must carry on their businees either in 
the open court or in the arcade which Burrounds it. The LondoD 
climate ia certaiidy not made for open-air smusementa or occu- 
pations ; and an Englishman, though with a threefold encaeemeut 
of flannel, stands in great awe of draughta and rheumatism. 

Nevertheless, the English merchant is condemned, in the fo^ 
of winter and the rains of autumn, to brave the olimote in an 
open ;atd, aod to stake bis health and his fortuite on the chances 
of the season and the turn of the market. The reason ia, that 
En^iehmen are as much afraid of cloea rooms as of rheumatism 
and odds; and the Gresham Committee^ which superintended 
the oonstruction of the New Eichange, decided in &vot of un- 
limited ventilation. Certain branches of business, which in mai^ 
reapects are much more eiteneive than the speculations in stocks 
and shores, have for a long time past been carried on in certain 
saloons. In the Eichange building itself there is a broad stair- 
case, with crowds of busy people ascending and descending, and 
there is a door with large gold letters, " Lloyd's Coffee House." 
Let us ascend that staircase, and see what sort of a coffee-house 
this is. We pass through a large hall, from which doors open 
to aeveral rooms; at each door stands a porter in scarlet livery. 
In the hall itself are several marble statues and a large marble 
tablet, which the merchants of London erected to the Tima, 
out of gratitude for tiie successful labours of that joumal 
in immft Hti n g a gigantic scheme of imposition and fraud, 
which threatened ruin to the whole trade of London. In the 
centre of the hall there is a large black board, on which are 
written the namee and destinations of all the ships carrying 
mails which will soil from English ports on that and the follow- 
ing day. In the comer to the right there is a. door with the 
insoription, " Captains' Boom." No One is allowed to enter this 
room but the commanders of merchant veeseU^ or those who 
have business to transact with them. Next to it is the " Cont- 
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merdal Boom," the meeting place of all the foreign merelumla 
who come to London. We prefer entering a Baloon on th^ other 
aide of the hall, the doora of which are continualtj opening aod 
shutting; it is orowded with the underwriters, that is to say, 
with capitalistB, who do business in the assurance of Teflsels and 
their freighla. The telegraphic messages of Teaaeb arrived, 
sailed, stranded, or loat, are firat brought into this room. Who- 
ever enters by this door walks, in the first instance, to & large 
folio volume which lies on a deak of Its own. It is Llojd^ 
Journal, conttuning short entries of the latest events in En^igh 
ports and the aea ports in everj other part of the world. It 
tails the underwriters whether the vessels which they have 
insured have sailed, whether they have been spoken with, or 
have reached the port of their destination. Are they over-due t 
— run Brground 1 — wrecked l^loat ) 

In this room there are always milliona at stake. So firmly 
established is the reputation of this institution, that there is 
hardly ever a barque sailing from the ports of ths Baltic, or the 
French, Spanish, or Indian aeaa which is not insured at Lloyd's. 
Its branch eatablishmenta are in all the commercial ports of the 
world ; hut its head-office is in Comhil], and in the rooms of the 
Exchange. Before we again descend the stturs, let us for one 
moment enter the readii^room. Periect ailenoe ; tables, chairs, 
desks ; readers here and there ; men of all countries and of all 
notions ; all round the walls, high desks with files of newspapers, 
whose shape and colour indicate that they have not been printed 
in Burope ; they are, indeed, papers from the other side of the 
ocean — China, Barbary, Brazilian, Australian, Cape, and Honolulu 
papers — a collection unrivalled in extent, though less orderly 
than the collections of the Trieste Lloyd's and the Hambui^ 
Borsen-halle. It is here that the stranger from the German 
continent first receives an adequate idea of the enormous extent 
of commercial jountaliam. How far different is this reading- 
loom from anything we see at home I How eitenaive must be 
t^e communications of a nation to which such journals are a 
necessity I How small does German commerce look in oom- 
parieon with this ! When we were at school, we were told &at 
oenutterce was a meana of communication between the various 
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partA of the world ; that merehanie are the meBgengerB of pro- 
greeeiTe oivUisation ; and that to be a good merohant a man 
ought to be well read in geography, history, poUtioaj Mid a great 
maoy other ecieacee. And then we saw our neighboor, Uie 
grooer and tallow-chandler, wei^iii^ and making up sugar in 
^per poroels all the year round. He knew nothio^ whatever of 
geography, history, or politics ; but for all that, he was a wealtiiy 
man and a great person in the town, and everybody said he was 
the pattern of a good merchant We oould not understand this. 
At a later period, when wo lived in a German metropolis, we 
saw other greal merchants, bankers, and manu&oturers. They 
did not make up p^ier parcels as the grocer and tallow-ohaiidler 
did ; they were dressed with a certain elegance ; they read news- 
pa|>ere, and were fond of diecuBeing the events of the day. Bxt 
many of them had not the least idea of the politics which they 
fscuBBed, and on which they founded their speculations; they 
had forgotten whatever they had learnt of geography, commer- 
oi^ topography, and history ; and nevertheleaa they passed as 
capital men of business and accomplidied merchants. Our 
romantic ideas of the requirements, the inflnenoee, and the 
twliations of the commerce of the world received again a mde 
ritock; but now, suddenly, as accident leads us into lioyd'a 
reading-room, the old impreaeions come back again. Thus, aft^ 
all, the lessons of our Bcfaool-days were not untrue ! These, tiien, 
are the messengers of commerce which promote tiie exchange of 
civilisatum between the continents and ialanda of the world. 
Neither soienoes dm; religions are powerful enough to found those 
organa. They owe their existence solely to commerce : possiUy 
they iDe^ be means to an end ; but it is also an undoubted &ct 
that they exert a vast inflaance on the peaceful progreas of 
Mijlisation. 

Of the 60,000,000 lbs. of tea which, are sold in the east of 
London, a handful has found its way to the West, to Onildford- 
street. It lies in the bottom of the venerable silver family 
tea--pot ; and this tea-pot stands on the table of the pariour, 
to which the reader has been introduced on former ocoadons. 
'fhe mistress of the bouse is passing in review her two lines of 
cups and saucerSj headed by the milk-jug and e 
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Hra. Bella reftds PtMok, and amiles, not at the jokes, but because 
aha is Wppyth^t En^h libertj admita of such jokes. Ilie 
two jounger daa^ters of the bouse occupy one dmr between 
them, where tbaj read " David Copperfield," and two very small ■ 
grandcbildren of Sir John perform a polka in the further comer 
of the room. Sir John hiniBelf, as usual, is reading the Timtt, and 
just now he wags his head vary impresaively, because be has been 
reading Qkdstone's letter about the affaire of Naples. Sir Jt^, 
though perfectly convinced of Dr. Keifs honesty and good &ith, 
has never at any time given full credit to bis statements when 
that gentleman presumed to hint that the administration of 
onniinal justice in Italy is not altogether so unexceptionable as 
that at the Old Bailey. But now, since Mr. Gladstone corroborates 
Dr. Keif's statement in that respect — Mr. Gladstone, who is a 
native cf England, a very respectable man, and a conservative to 
his nethermost coating of flannel^ow indeed Sir John is of 
opinion that the Neapolitans have, after alt, good cause for 
complaint. 

We have returned from our excursion into the city, and re- 
enter the comfortable parlour, shake hands all round, and sit 
down by the tea-table. Sir John has smuggled the JVmM under 
his chair, lest tile Doctor should at once have a weapon to attack 
him with. He asks where we have been ; and when we tell him, 
he leans his head back, purses up bis mouth, shuts his eyes, and 
says " Well 1 " This " Well " of Sir John's, accompanied by that 
peculiar movement of the head, means, if translated into com- 
mon langu^, "Well, what do you say to London T Mere 
nothing, iant it 1 — A business in Mincing-lane, a mere trifle ! 
— merely a piece of Leipsic or Frankfort — never mind — patience 
— youll see what London is. YouTl open your eyes by and bye ! 
Only think what enormous sums are turned over at Uoyd's 
every year !" 

Sir John is altogether victorious to-day. We cannot meet 
bim on this ground. In vain does Dr. Keif attempt to demon- 
strate that there is no reason why Germany should not become 
OS wealthy and mighty as England, if she had only a little more 
union, a little less government, an idea or so more of a fleet, 
fewer custom-houses, a litUe more money and less soldiery. 
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Sir John admits every one of Dr. Keif's propositions ; but hiB 
30,000,000 lbs. of coffee, &nd his £0,000,000 lbs. of tea, and ttis 
20,000,000 lbs, of tobacco, are great facta, and stubbom facta, 
against which nothing can be said. Germany may be batter 
off a couple of hundred years hence. Of course it may, there is 
no reason why it should not ; but it is very badly off now, and 
Uiat is a fact, too. And Sir John launches forth into a long 
and elaborate lecture on insurance companies, premiums, per- 
centiles, capital, bonuses, and dividends, intermixed with 
oertoin allusions to the impractical and improvident habits of 
the Qermans, and the useleasneas generally of all the German 
professors. The last word, pronounced with a certain emphasis, 
rouses Dr. Keif from the sleep into which Sir John's statistical 
and economical eipositions had lulled him. 

" Long life to all our German professors !" said Dr. Keif, 
rubbing his eyes. " C0,000,000 lbs. of tea in Mincing-lane, and 
not a drop in my cup. Where's tiie greatness of England, Sir 
John t — Good night." 
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PILORIKAGB TO THE FAR WEST. OXTORD-STIIEET, HIDB-PARK DT 

THE SEASON, — ROTTEN ROW. — THE DDKE AMD THE QUEEN. 

THE FRONT OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. DR. KEIP EHTERB, UAKIS 

A SPEECH OK BRITISH LOYALTT, AND EXIT.— THE IRON BHUTTBRB 
OP APSLET-HOOSE. — THE BBTIISH QBNEEAL AND THE BIOTEBS. 



J have been confined to the east ; but 
now we propose leaving Ruaaell and Bedford Squares and the 
British Museum to the right, and Covent-garden and all its 
theatres to the left, to direct our pilgrimage throng Oiford- 
atreet to the West. Oxford-street holds the medium between 
the city streets and the West^nd streets. Its public is mixed ; 
goods, vaggons, and private corriegea, omnibuses, and men and 
women on horseback, men of business, fitshionable loungers, and 
curious strangers, are mixed up ; shops of all sorts, from the 
most elegant drapers' shops down to the lowest 0}'ster-atBll, may 
be found in it ; and there are, moreover, legions of costermongers, 
and shoals of advertising vans. Oxford-street is long and broad 
enough to take in the population of a small towd. It ohangas its 
character several times, according to the greater or lees elegauoa 
of the quarter through.which it runs. After we have walked a good 
half-hour in a straight line, and in the present instance we have 
walked very fast, looking neither to the right nor to the left, we 
reach a part where the row of houses on the left side terminates, 
and Hyde Park commences. Here there is a high arch of white 
marble, which every body admires, and a small stone, whidi no 
one notices, because it stands near the pump from which the 
cabmen fetch water for their horses ; an inscription on this 
stone tells ua, that here is the site of the tootous Tyburn Turnpike- 
The arch, a curtailed imitation of the triumphal arch of Con- 
stantine, cost George IV. £60,000, and stood in front of Buck- 
ingham-palace. A few months f^o, it was removed to Hyde Pirl^ 
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where it now atande in all its marble glorj. Does it perform 
the functions of a gate 1 No ! because there is no walL Is it 
a triumphal-arch 1 Perhaps ao, to commemorate the bod taste 
of its founder. At all aventa, it promotes the . interests of 
unitj, for on the opposite aids of Hyde Park there has been 
these man J years past a similar gate, which opens a way throu{^ 
nothing, and there is a triumphal arch in the foce of it, which 
trumpeta forth the good taste of Punch, whose paternal exhort- 
ations could not prevent the Duke of Wellington from being 
placed on that perilous height. 

The English are in many respects like our own good honest 
peasants. So long as iiie latter keep to their ploughs, they are 
moat amiable and rospeotahle ; but if you find them in town, and 
iaduce them to put on fashionaUe clothes, you may rely on it 
tiut thuB affected they will give you plenty of kicks. Let an 
Englishman make a park, and his production will be admiralide ; 
but if you wish for an entrance into a park, you bad better 
not iq)ply to him. Fortunately Hyde Park is mutdi larger than 
its two q>leudid portals. There is plenty of niom to loae them 
fbom your u^t ; and there are a great many agreeable eoenee which 
wilt banish them ttDia your memory. leasing throu^ the 
Harble-orch to thoee regions where the Eihibition buUding 
stands, we cross a meadow large enon^ t« induce us to believe 
^at we are far away from London. In the west, the ground 
rises in gentle hills with picturesque groups of trees on tbur 
summits and in iiie valleya ; here and there an M tufted oek, 
with its gnarled branches boldly stretched .out ; the grass is fresh 
and green, though all the passeDgers walk on it. It is green up 
to the very trunks of the trees, whoee shade ia genmlly inju- 
rious to vegetation ; it is green throughout the winter and throu(^ 
the summer months, though there is not a drop of rain for many; 
weeks, ior the mild and moist atmosphere nourishes it and &- 
voura the growth of ivy which clusters round any tree too old to 
resist its aj^iroaches. Thus does Hyde Park extend br to the 
west sod the south, until it finds its limits in bricks and 
mortar. A slii^t blue mist hangs on the distant trees; and 
through the miat down in the south there are church towen 
looming in the &r distanoe like the battlements of tunetted oftatlea 
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in the midst of romtntio foraata. The treea reoede ; a aniaU lake 
comes iu view, it ie an artificial extensioD of the Serpmtine, 
which has the honor of seeing the elegance of Lond<Hi riding 
and drinog on its baoks. Earlj in the morning the }»kt ia ple- 
beian. The children of the neighbouThood ewtm their boats 
on it ; apprentices on their way to work make desperate oaste for 
seme half-starved gudgeon; the ducks ccme forward in dirtj 
iBOfmng wraj^re. Nureery-^naids with babies innumerable take 
walks bj order ; and at a verj early hour a great nuiiij [debeions . 
have the impertineiKie to bathe in the little lake. But tc-day the 
park and the river are in true aristocratic splendour ; here and 
tkwe, Uiere is indeed same atra; nurserj-maid walking on the 
gnss, and some Uttle tub of a boat with a ragged sail floating on 
the lake ; thwe is also a group of angers demonstrating to one 
another with great patience that the fish wont bite to-daj, but 
all along the bonks of the river Ear down to Hie end of Uie park 
and up to the majeetio shades of Ken^ngbm gardens there is an 
intenninable thnmg of horses and oarriages. Those who have 
seen the Prater of Vienna in the first weeks of Hay will be 
rather disaf^ointed with the aspect of the drive in Ujde Park, 
where \iw upper classes of London oongregate in the evening 
between five and seven o'clock, partly to take the air, and partly 
beoause it is considered fashionable to see now and then in order 
to be seen. Extravagant tum-oute aitd liveries, such as the Vien- 
oese produce with great ostentation, are not to be found in 
Lcudon. Tlie T^g liHli aristocracy like to make an impression 
by tiie sintfdicity and solidity of their appearance ; and the 
metropolis is the last of all {daces where they would wish to 
excite attenUon by a dashing and extravagant exterior, they 
luvro not the least desire either to dazzle or to awe the trades- 
peq[de or to make them miviaus. Utey ore too sure of their 
position to be tempted to advertise it; whoever wonts this 
aasuranoe cannot [Hvtend to belong to the aristocrat. By &r 
more interesting, and indeed unrivalled, is Rotten-row, the long 
broad road for horsemen, where, on fine summer evenings, all the 
youth, beauty, celebrity, and wealth of London may be seen on 
hoise-baok. 

Hundreds of equsstrians, ladies and gentlemen, gallop to and 
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fro. How fresh and roe^ these English girls ai« ! How firmly 
thejsit! What spleodid forms and eipressive features! Free, 
fresh, bold, and natural The blue veil flutters, and so does the 
ridir^habit; a word to the fai»8e and movement of the bridle, 
and they gallop on, nodding to Mende to the r^t and left, the 
luqipiiieas of youth expressed in iace and form, and no idea, no 
thought^ for the thousand sorrows of this earth. A man of 
a harmleBS and merry mind may pass a tuq>py summer's evenii^ 
Jn looldng at this the most splendid of all female cavalcades ; 
but he who has become conscious of those all-pervading sufferings 
of humanity which, felt through thousands of years, denied 
throu^ thousands of years, and asserted only within the last 
few years by the millions of our earth — he who has pressed this 
thorny knowledge of the world to his heart, let him avoid this 
spot of h^ipiness-breathing splendour, lest the thorns wound 
himmore severely still. liken comes an old man, with his horse 
walking at a slow pace, his low hat pushed back that the white 
hair on his temples may have the benefit of the breeze. His 
head bent forward, the bridle dangling in a hand weak witii ^;e, 
the splendour of the eyes half-dimmed, his cheeks sunken, 
wrinkles round his mouth and on his forehead, his aquiline nose 
bony and protruding ; who does not know him t His horse walks 
gently on the sand ; every <Hie takes off his hat ; the young 
horse-women get out of hie way; and the Duke smiles to the right 
and to the left. Few persons can boast of so happy a youth as 
this old man's age. He turns round the comer ; the long broad 
row becomes still more crowded; lai^ groups of ten or twenty 
move up and down ; fast riding is quite out of the question, ^en 
all of a sudden a couple come forward at a quick pace. There is 
room for them and their horses in the midst of Rotten-row, 
however full it may be, for every one is eager to make way for 
them ; it is the Queen and her husband, without martial pomp 
and splendour, without a single naked sword within sif^t. Tlie 
crowd closes in behind her ; the young women appear eicHed; 
the old men smile with great glee at seeing their Queen in such 
good health. Dandies in marvellous trowsers, incredible waist- 
coats, and stunning ties, put up their glasses ; the anglera on tha 
l^e crowd to one side in order to see the Queen ; the nuraeiy- 
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maids, the babies, and the boys wiUt their hoops oome up to the 
rsilingB ; the grass plots, where just now luge groups of peof^ 
aat chattiDg, ore left vacant, and the shades of the evening are 
over the park. The sun ia going down behind the trees ; its 
parting rajs rest on the Crjrstal Palace with a purple and golden 
glare, whose reflection Mia on fiotten-row and ita horae-men. 

In a very short time tiiis spot will be emptj. 

But all hail to thee, Colossus of glass ! thou most moral pro- 
duction of ifaeae latter days ; iran-ribbtid, manj-eyed, with thy 
many-Kwloured flaga, which would make believe that all the 
nations are united by the bonds of brotheriiood ; and that peace, 
univeraal peace, ahall henceforth reign among the sons of 

The flaga flutter gaUy through the cool of the evening. Thero 
the PruHaian colours are all but entwined with those of Austria. 
Here the Papal States touch upon Sardinia. And down there ! 
O taiicta Simplieitat ! the Ruasian e^le stretches his wings, and 
flutters as if impelled by a desire to fratemiBe with the stars and 
stripes of North America ! 

Our enthusiasm is cooled down by a loud laugh and a shrill 
voice, which hails us from a distance. It ia Dr. Keif who in- 
dulges, and not for the first time either, in the questionable 
amusement of mimicking the mode and manner of speech of a 
distinguished member of the great Sclavonian family. 
■ "By St. Nicolas 1" said the Doctor ; "why,you Chop-fii]len,look 
out ! Look you at flags, SiUy, to And colours your own black, red, 
gold t Blockheads ! Croat is brother likewise ; and Czech himself 
speaks quite good German, ours, when likes, and Emperor 
permits. Hagy&r have shall German blows and Italian likewiae. 
Pis' \ Paff ! shot through heart by command German ! Is now 
everything good German, all, Welchland, Poland, and Serbonia 
likewise, aa they would at Frankfort have it ! Capital times 

" But, iny dear Doctor, you are in capital spirita to night. Some 
intrigue, eh \ Indeed, you look quite smart \ Oraen coat, waist- 
coat, and cravat, and dirty boots. Why you are dressed after 
the image of a Bussian cavalier. Did you happen to see the 
Queen, and has that eight made you bo very loyt^ I " 
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"A truce to all logic!" cried the Doctor; "And don't make 
■Df bad jokes about the Queen, if f ou lore me. I reepoot her ; on 
m; soul, I do ! But nnce you vdll talk of the Queen, I will tell 
fou of the first of Uay, the day Her M^eetj opened this plaoe I 
You muBtitave read, when it once became buiwn, that the Lady 
Victoria in her own little person intended to open that great 
Exhibition, that a rush was made on the eaaaon tioketa, expan- 
sive thou^ they were. The Wicked on the continent smiled at 
this 'pedantic, antiquated, and unseasonable loyalty of the 
British people.' These were the very words the miscreants 
printed in i^eir papers. I trust they won't do bo again, and I 
protest against such language. I am free to oonfesa there ia 
much childish hannlessness and practical calculation in this same 
loyalty. But if it were innate in the EngUsh as some ninnies 
have had the simplicity to believe — if it were a gift of nature, 
auch as fine eyes, or a humped back, or a free native country — 
titen I say, it would he void of all moral meaning. But it is not 
the result of thoughtless stupidity ; for the Anglo Saxon race is 
not by any means a race of idiots. And the history of En^and 
shews that this British Ic^alty is not the creature it! habit and 
education ; nor is it perpetuated 1>y climatic oauses, as Cretinism 
is in Styria. English loyalty is the eipreaaion of oonsoious 
respect for IJie prinoiidaB of monu«hy, when worthily repre- 
sented. Queen Victoria has neither the energy of Catharine ti 
Bussia, nor has she tjie genius of Uaria Uteresa. But in her 
principles d government she has always been just to the voice 
of the m^ority. She is a constitutional Queen, auch as the 
Queen of En^and should be. Let no man tell me that she mtut 
be BO ; that she eannot be otherwise even if she would. Sba 
cannot, indeed, osnd her ministers and the membera of the appo- 
sititm to Botany Bay ; nor can she stifle the nidical press, <x 
overthrow the constitution as others did in other plaees. But 
a Queen, who may select her ministers, dissolve the parliament, 
and create peers, has a deal of power to do eviL Engliah royalty 
is not altogether such a &roe as the Germans genendly believe. 
That Queen Victoria uses her power for good is her merit ; and, 
because she does so, her's is the moat fortunate head (^ all tiie 
beads whom fate has burdened with a golden crown. She is 
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' worshipped, adored, Bud idolised, bj miUioiui, vriio Huak it 
the greatest happiaess to look at her &oe. I wish you had boen 
here on that menuwable firet of May I I wish you had seen this 
park and tiie people— amd wett^lreaaed people too — throngiBg 
Itotteo Bow to see the Queen go by. l^e puk was literally 
bUok with them. You saw nothing but heads to the very tree- 
topa. They risked their liree for the Queen, for all the world 
aa if they were the most aooomidished of courtiem The whole of 
the public were mad, excepting myself and her Ibjesty." 

" My dear Doctor, what a splendid opportunity for you to moke 
a revolutionary speech to so large an sssembly." 

" Tea, indeed 1 " said the Doctor. "A capital opening for a 
martyr to the cause. How quickly the populace would have torn 
me to pieces ! But, in sober seriousness, I am not the man I 
used to be. On this ialand you doff the revolutionary garment, 
as snakes do their enamelled skin. When fresh from Germany, 
I was red and shaggy, as Esau of old ; for on the other side of 
the Channel, affairs were really too lamentable and disgraceful. 
But, after my first four weeks among these amooth-shaved and 
reallynxuistitutionally-govemed barbarians, I, too, became smooth 
uid mannerly, as Jacob the I^triarch. Another year will make 
me a constitutional monarchist, and a score of years or so wiU 
oonvert me into an abaolutiat of Moatalembert's stamp. Isn't 
it disgusting ! This impertinently, careAilly-observed ccMtstitu- 
tion of the English tears my republican toga into shreds, as day 
follows day, Only think," continued the Doctor, "of addressing 
revolutionary observations to these contented Ekiglisbmen .' It 's 
the most insane idea that I ever heard of! Are revolutions to 
be stamped out of the soil 1 Can they thrive without aunlifi^t 
tmd rain, without provocation from the hi^er r^ons 1 The 
mob of our stamp have never yet made a revolution : kii^ make 
tJiem. Of course they know not what they do." 

There is no stopping the Doctor when he once begins to speak. 
In Ihs conversations with his Oennan friends, he ia eloquent on 
tJte merits of England ; but at Sir John's tea-tsble he fights 
tooth Mid nail iot his beloved Germany. Quite a psychological 
l^enomenou, which may be observed in the mqority of tfae 
better class of Geiman residents in England. 
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We walk bIowIj forward, and leave the park bj the gate at 
Hjde Park Comer. Ilie ro&dfi are now empty, for wealth 
and fashion have gone home to their dinners ; and the hackney- 
coaches and omnibuses are not permitted to enter the sacred 
precinots. Enormous crowds of these eicludod plebeian 
vehicles are collected at the gate, and move about wildly, to the 
manifest danger of all those who wish to oross the rood. And 
high above the tumultuous movement and the erowd stands the 
equestrian statue of the Duke of Wellington, almost opposite to 
Apsley House, in which the great warrior lived at the time this 
chapter was penned by the author. 

It has rarely been the lot of a man so frequently to witness 
his own apotheosis as the Duke of Wellington ; and yet how 
^oomy looks Apsley House on the fresh green borders of the 
park. The windows, shut up from year's end to year's end, and 
pmteoted by bullet-proof shutters of ipassive iron — the very 
railings in front of the house boarded up, to exclude Uie 
curiosity of the passers-by — all owing to the riots which 
preceded the passing of the Reform Bill — riots in which the 
castles of the Tories were burnt down in the provinces, while in 
the metropolis the populace threatened the life of the greatest 
cifitain of the age. 

Of course the Reform Bill would have been passed, even 
without riots and incendiarism. But it is not fair in Englishr 
men utterly to forget the bloody scenes which even in lat« years 
have been enacting in their own country, while anything like a 
riot on the Continent induces them to protest, " that those people 
are not fit for liberty." Nor is it &ir in a large party on the 
Continent, yAio are fJways referring to the moderation and 
good sense of Englishmen, utterly to forget the scenes of blood 
and destruction which ushered in the Beform Bill. 

But what did a British Government do in those days of passion 
and terror 1 Did they at once declare that the British people 
were unfit for liberal institutions, merely because the violence 
of the catastrophe gave a temporary ascendancy to a couple of 
thousands of hot-headed mad-caps 1 Did they proclaim the 
state of siege 1 Did they fetter the press } Did they invade 
and search the houses of the citizens } Were Englishmen tried 
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by oourto-mairtial ! Were punishmeote inflicted for political 
opinione and thoughts ? Did maUcc go hand in hand with the 
administration of justice 1 Nothing of the kind ! Hie incen- 
diaries were arrested wherever they could be caught ; but no 
one on either side of the Channel ever thought of eaying, that 
the British nation was not ripe fbr freedom I 

And what was the Duke of Wellington's conduct when the 
mob assailed Apslej House 1 A continental general would have 
run away, or be would have led an army against the rioters. 
The Duke barricaded bis house to the best of his ability. The 
old soldier stood up to defend his house and hia person. He, 
the Field Marshal of all European countries, the Warden of the 
Cinque Porte, the Commander-in-Chief of the British army, he 
did not issue his orders for the drums to beat, and his soldiers 
did not fire upon the misguided populace. But when the storm 
was over, he had bullet-proof shutters msde to bis windows, and 
Uiose shutters he kept dosed, that the people should never 
forget their brutal attack upon the old lion. Well done, man of 
Waterloo ! He has since risen in the estimation of the public ; 
but, as I said before, most En^ishmen, in judging of the affairs 
of the Continent, give not one passing thought to the bullet- 
proof shutters of Apeley House. 
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Cte ®uactetfl of ;^{U(||tan. 

THB BBiUTIES OF NATDRE. — FASHIONABLB QUARTERS. — LONI>OS IN 

1753.— sr.jAiiEa'a palace.— past anb prkent.— pau. hall — 

TBEI,AND OP CLTJB8. — ME8.GRUNIJT ON THE CLUBS. — BT.JAMBa'B 

PAM. BUCKINQHAM PALACE. — WATERLOO PLACE. — TRAFALOAR- 

BQUARE. 

Thbbb IB Hcarcalj a nation so fond of gresn trees and green msft' 
dow-lond as the English. They adore the splendid trees of ttieir 
puka. as the Dnuds did their sacred oaks ; it is quite a plea- 
sure to see that their conquasts of nature, and othar ancoMS- 
fiil efforts to train its agencies to the weaving of woollen jama, 
and the working of E^onning-jeanies, have not deprived them of 
a sense for thoae beauties of nature which oannot be reduced to 
capital and interest. 

. The English people are a gigantic refutation of that current 
untruth, that over cultivation estranges, us irom nature. -Fire, 
water, earth, and air, are in England more than in any other part 
of the world, employed in the service of capital. In England 
they fatten their fields with manure which has travelled many 
thousands of miles, and which hae been collected from some 
barren rock on the ocean ; in England nature is compelled to 
produce water-lilies from the tropics, and iruit of various kinds 
of unnatural size ; in England they eat grapes from Oporto 
— plums from Malta — peaches from Provence — pine-aj^les 
from Bermuda — bananas from St. Domingo — and nuts iioia the 
Brazils. Whatever cannot be grown on Rnglij<li soil is imported 
from other parts of the world ; but, nevertheless, the Knglish 
retain their affection for the trees and meadows, forests and 
shrubs of their own country. This law of nature, whii^ is partly 
influenced by dietetic considerations, may he observed in any 
port of the metropolis. The best houses are always near the 
squares and the parks. That part of Piccadilly which &oes tiie 
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Park is el^iant, aipenaive, and aristooratio ; the other portion 
of that street, which eztmids deep into the voat ocean of housei^ 
Muumes a business aspect, and belongs to trade. But even that 
portion of PiocadiUy which ia now inhabited by the aristocracy 
was a, moat wretched place about one hundred years ago. There 
were a great many taTems whose &me was none of the best ; 
and, on review days, the soldiers from the neighbouring 
barracks aat in front of tiio houses on wooden bendiea, nikilst 
their hair was being powdered, and their pig-tails tied up. During 
this interesting operation, they lai^hed and joked with t^e maid- 
servants who passed that way. As a natural consequence of 
these proceedings, the quarter was avoided by the respectable 

From Piccadilly towards the north, and along the whole 
breadth of Hyde-park is Fark-lane, with its charming houses 
built in the villa style, and similar to those of Brighton, for they 
have irregular fantastic baloonlee, rotundas, and verandahs. In 
Brighton these contrivances &cilitato the view of ihe aea ; here 
they help to a view of the park. Palace-like in their intoriora, 
and filled wi1^ all Uiose comforts which in En^sh houses alone 
can be found in such beautiful harmony, and yet so unaeauming^ 
they do not, by their estorior, overawe the passerB-by with the 
wealth of iheir inhabitants. Formerly this street was lybum- 
lane. The very name reminds one of hanging and quartering. 
At the present day. Park-lane, and all the streets around it, 
are the head-quartora of wealtti and aristocracy. Plate-glass 
windows — powdered footmen — melancholy stillnees — heavy 
eamages waiting at small doore — no shops, omnibuses, or 
carts— in cold, rainy, winter nights, perhaps here and there a 
woman and her child half-naked, and more than half-starved, 
crouching down in some dark comer. Such is the character 
of this part of the town, where, among old walls and green 
squares stand the most splendid houses of the aristocracy ; and 
which, with few interruptions only, extends to the regions of 
Bond-street. 

• St.James's-street connects Piccadilly with Pall-mall. We are 
still in the quarters of splendour, and we are approaching the 
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kndof dube and rojalt;. Id the beginning of the 16tiic«ntUiy 
there were a grettt many theatres in and around St.Junes'B. 
In the chroniclee of those old theatres, tlwre is a. deal vi 
matter for the student of the life and character of old Lotidfo. 
The maaagers were epeculators ; the public wer* credulooa ; 
there was a strong hankering after miiacleB, and a decided 
predilectitm far noise. On the whole, people in those di^s wen 
much the same ob they are now, but there was more aoarsenMS, 
more massiveneas, and less grace. We go down St. James' 
Street, and reach the point where it joins lUl Mall ; there -mi 
stand, in front of St James' Palace, an old, blai^ and rainblii^ 
building, witii no interest, eic^t what it derives from the past; 
and even in the past, it was considered as a mere appendage to 
Wbiteball; and ohly after Whitehall was burned down, did 
St. James' Palace become the real seat of royalty ; and it continued 
to be so until Oeoi^ IT. took up his midence at Buckingham 
P^aoe. At the present day, the old palaoe is used for court 
ceremonies only ; the Queen holds her levees and drawing- 
rooms in it. In the three large saloons there ate, on such 
ocoaaione, crowds of people who have the enirig, in full dress, 
and great splendour, thronging round the throne, wfaidi is 
ornamented with a canopy of red velvet, and a gold star and 
crown. The walls are decorated with pictures of the battles of 
Waterloo ajid Vittoria ; in the back-ground are the Queen's 
apartments, where she receives her ministers. He anti- 
ohambers are filled with yeomen of the guard, and court ofScials 
of every description. In the court-yard are the state-curiages of 
tiie nobility ; and the streets around the park are tiironged wiUi 
crowds of anxious spectators. 

These are the momenta when that gloomy building is lighted 
up with the splendour of modem royalty ; at all other times, 
night and day, red grenadiers pace to and fro in front of tiie darit 
'widls. Tlie court-yards are givwi up to the gambcds of birds, 
cats, and children ; but every morning a military band of mueie 
plays in the colour court 

Pall Mall is one of the most splendid streets in Londcti ; 
itosidendour.ie diieQy owing to the club houses. Here am, 
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in this Btreet, the OiSoid Eind Cambridge Club, the Anny and: 
N&vy Club, the Carlton, the Befonu, the Travellers', and the 
Jlthenanim. Besides these, there are in Loudon a Ittrga- 
number of olub-honaee^ <rf which it maj generally be said, 
that their chief end and aim is to procure a comfortable 
home by means of aaaociation, in as cbovp and perfect * 
mamier aa possible. 

But the words, "as cheap and perfect as possiUe," conrey 
quite a different idea to the Clerman to what thej do to the 
Kigliehman. A short explimation may not, perhaps, be out of 
place at this point. 

A younger son of an old house, with an income o^ say from 
two to four hundred pounds, cannot live, and do as otbere do, 
within the limits of that income. He can neither take and 
fiimiah a house, nor c^ he keep a retinue of servants or give 
dinners to his Mends. The club is his home, and stands him in 
tbo place of an establishment. At the club, spacious and 
splendidly furnished saloons are at his disposal ; there is .a 
library, a reading-room, baths, and dressing-rooms. At the dub 
he £nds all the last new works and periodicals ; a crowd of 
servanta attend upon him ; and the cooking is irreproachable. 
The expenses of the establishment are defrayed by the annual 
contributions and the entrance fees. But, of course, neither the 
umual contributions nor the entrance-fees, pay for the dinnws 
and suppers, the wines and cigars, of the members. Membws 
do dine at the clubs : indeed, tiie providing of dinnere is among 
the leading objects of tbese establishments, and the dinners are 
good and che^ compared to the extortionate prices of the 
London hotels. Hie club provides everything, and gives it at 
eost price ; a member of a good club pays five shillii^ for t, 
dinner, which in an hotel would be charged, at least, four times 
tiiat sum. 

The habitue* of the London Clubs would be shocked if they 
were Baked to pass their hours and half-houra in our Qermaii 
coffee and reading-rooms ; and, on the other hand, persons accus- 
tomed to the bee-hive life of Vienna coffee-houses consider the 
London Clubs as dull though handsome edifices. Lordly halls, 
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Bplendid carpets, sofiia, srm-ohairB, strong soft, and roomy, in 
which a man tui^t dream away his life; writing and reading- 
roome tranquil enough to auit a poet, and yet grand, impoeing, 
aristocratic ; doom oovered with cloth to prevent the noise of 
their opening and ahutting and their brass handles resplendent 
aa the purest gold; enormous fire-places HUrrounded by slabs 
of the whitest marble; the furniture of mahogany and palis- 
ander; the staircases broad and imposing as in the palanot of 
Rome ; the kitchens che/i tPoeuvre of modem architecture ; bath 
and dressing-rooms got up with all the requirements of modem 
luxury; in short, the whole house full of comfortftbls splendour 
and substantial wealth. All this astonishes but does not dazzle 
one, because here premls that grand substantial taste in 
domestic arrangements and fiimiture, in which the English 
surpass all other natious, and which it is n^jst difficult to imitate, 
because it is most eipenaive. 

The influence which club-life exercises on the character of 
Englishmen is still an open question among them. The ma- 
jority of the fairer portion of Her M^esty's subjects hate and 
detest the clubs most cordially. Ifrs. Orundy is loud in her 
complaints, that all that lounging, gossiping, and smoking de- 
prives those " brutes of men " of the delight they would other- 
wise take in her intellectual society, and that club dinners make 
men such epicures, they actually turn up their noses at otAd 
mutton. And even when at home, Mr. Grundy is always doll, 
and goes about sulking with Mrs. Grundy. To be sure, all he 
wants is to pick a quarrel, and go and spend his eveniag 
in that "hon'id club." But there are some women who 
presume to differ from the views of this admirable type of 
old English matrons. They are fond of clubs, and hold a 
man all the more fitted for the fetters of matrimony after 
yawning away a couple of years in one of these British 
monasteries. The club-men, s>^ these ladies, make capital 
husbands ; for the regulations of the club-houseB admit of 
no domestio vices, and these regulations are enforced with 
. such severity, that a woman's rule appears gentle ever 
afterwards. 
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The windowa of almoet all the olub-houses in Pall Mall have 
the moBt charming views on St. James's Park. It is the smallest 
of all the parks; but it is a perfect jewel amidst the splendid 
buildings which surround it on all aidea. On its glassy lake fine 
shrubs, and beeches, and afih-treea on the banks throw their 
trembling shadows ; tame water-fowl of every description swim 
. on it or waddle on the green sward near, and eat the onimbs 
which the children have brought for them. The paths are 
skirted with flower-beds, with luxurious peee-plata behind 
them ; and on sunny days these grass-plotfi are crowded with 
'happy children, who prefer this park to all others, for the 
-water-birds are such grateM guests, and look so amiable and 
stupid, and are so fond of biscuits, and never bite any one. 
And the sheep, too, are altc^ther different from all other sheep 
in the world; they are so tame and fat, and never think of 
running away when a good child pats their backs, and gives 
them some bread to eat. And there are green boats, and 
for one penny they take you over to the other aide; and 
the water, too, is green, much greener than the boat ; and 
Uiere is no danger of horses and carriages, and children 
may nut and jump about without let or hindrance, and 
there are such numbers of children toa In short, there is 
no saying how much pleasure the London children take in 
St. James's Park. 

On the Continent, too, there are parks; they are larger, and 
are token more care o^ and by &r more ornamental than the 
London parks. But all strangers who come to London must find 
that their imperial and royal palace gardens at home^ with 
all their waterworks, and Chinese pagodas, Greek temples, and 
artificial romanticisms, do not make anything like that oheerfkil, 
refreshing, tranquilliang, and yet exciting impression which the 
parks of England produce. It is certainly not the climate which 
works this miracle, nor is it a peculiarity of the soil, for fine 
meadow-land there is in plenty on the banks of the Rhine and 
the Danube. The English alone know how to handle Nature 
so that it remains nature ; they alone can here and there take 
off a tree, and in another place add some shrubs, without, there- 
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fore, forCii^ vegetation into the narrow sphere of arbitrary ttnd 
artificial laws. Our great gardens at home i*ant wide open 
graasplots; where auch are, the ehruba and plantations en- 
croach upon them ; none are allowed to leave the paths 
-and walk over the grass, and the public are oonSned to, and 
crowded on, the aand-oorered paths, whence tibey may look 
at the clumpa of trees, and the narrow empty desrancss 
between them. On such spots in England you find Uie 
most splendid cattle; children are playing there, and men 
and women come and go, giving life, movement, and colour- 
ing to the landscape; and, since parks are but imitatioDs of 
nature, life, movement^ and colour are absolutely neoeseary 
to them. 

This life on the green sward in the very heart of the metro- 
polis gives the parks a rurcJ. and idyllic aspect ; while, on 
the other hand, it suggested the saying, that all England gives 
one the idea of a large park. 

I At the western end of St. James's park is tlie Queen's 
palace — a stately building not a grand one ; thoi^h extensive 
enough to astonish those strangers who have read in the news- 
papers that Her Britannia Majesty eomplains of want of house- 
room. And here it ought to be remarked, that, during the 
present reign alone not less than .£1CO,000 have been voted by 
parliament for the extension and improvement of Buckingham 
Palace. Thanks to so large a sum of money, the palace is now 
both comfortable and splendid, with its facade overlooking the 
Oreen park and St. James's p^k, with the armorisl lion and uni- 
OOm, which have lately been placed on the gates in so exquisitely 
ludicrous a manner, that they turn their backs, at one and the 
same time, upon one another, the palace, and the queen. To the 
south, the palace commands a view of the ocean of houses yclept 
Pimlico ; to the north it overlooks the shady groves and meadow 
grounds of Hyde-park ; and on its northern side are splendid 
gardens nearly as liu^e OS St. James's pork. Thus is Buckingham 
Palace situated in the midst of green trees, and removed as fu 
as possible from the smoky atmosphere of the metropc^s. And 
yet they say that the site is not so healthy as might be wished j 
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and &a royal funil; pue only a few mgntbs in the year in ihib 
their official raaiduica. They pre&r Windsor, Uu TaltBya cf 
Balmoral, and Oabome (the moit dhaimihg of marine viUw) in 
ihelala of Wight. 

We return to Pall Mall, and passing Uarlborough House (ab 
OBe time the residence of King Leopold of Belgium), ne enter St 
Jamea'a square ; and passing the Ftuueus house at the comer of 
Sing-etreet from the atepa of which Qeorge IV., on the night of 
the 20th June, 1818, proclaimed the news of the viciorious battle 
of Waterloo, we proceed in an eastern direction, and, emerging 
from Pall Mall enter an open place — the end of Begent^treet — 
whence broad stone stturs lead down into St. James's park. 
This is Waterloo-place, surrounded by columned mansitxia. On 
each side of the broad stone atturs are rows c^ stately palace- 
like houses. One of them serves as an asylum to the Prussian 
Embassy, and another is interestiDg to the continental visitor 
because it is Lord Palmerston's town-bouse. la front of the 
stairs is Uie Duke of York's (xdumn, of which \erf little can be 
said, except that it is ninety-four feet high, and some years ago 
the jumping down from the top and beii^ snyished on the 
broad stones at its base, was a foshionable mode of committing 
suicide. It's a pit^ thai none of the poor wret«hes ever 
thought of over throwing and jumping down with the statue 
of the Duke of York, for it stands ridiculously high, and 
the impression it makes on that bad eminence is by no means 
agreeable. 

We crosH Waterloo-place, and passing Her M^esty's theatre 
and the Haymarket on our left, we haU the equeatrian statue of 
George III. Again the housea recede, andagainagigantic column 
with a dwarfish man on its top pierces the skies. Then another 
Qeorge — the fourth of the name — oq an iron horse, and there 
are two fountains, and there is also the National Gallery, and 
St. Martin's Church, and the lion looking down from Northum- 
berland House upon the street noise and tiie streams of life and 
traffic which here cross and recrosa in all directions. We are at 
the foot of the Nelson column, in Tra&lgar-square, which native 
enthusiasm and foreign scofTers say is like the Plate de la 
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Concorde at Parie. And here we atop for the preaent. 
Politeness induces us to say aa little as pOHsible of Trafalgar- 
square. Besides it ie high time to introduce our readers 
to a friend of Dr. EeiTs, to whom we propose devoting the next 
chapter. 
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Om or DR. KBIP^ ADTBNmiUS. — HANirBBB AND 0U7C0IIB Of OIJ) 
KHQLAND. — A NBW AOgUAINTA«OK. — BNaLISH %ltit\\<l1)tt. — TBX 
OBDIHANCEa or FASHION. — OUB FBIBND'S AUTOBIOOBAPHT.— 
TBB OENTLEUAN^ OOCDPATIONB AKD BODEHTItlCITim^ — FOBEION' 
BB&. — JOHN BULL ON FOBEIUNEBB QINEBALLT. — ETBITB AND 
PBAOB. 

Amonq the tboasftDd-and-one adventures which Dr. Eeif had in 
tiie very firat week of the season, there was one which, as fate 
willed i^ became entitled to a page in the chronicies of our 
house.* One night at the Opera, he met a goatleman whom 
many yeaia ago be had seen among the ruins of Huidelberg 
Outk. Dr. Keif wa^ of course, overjoyed to see hia old friend, 
4nd, for many days he sang that friend's pnisee in the moat 
extravagant terms. He told the ladiee of the house that the 
gentleman be had met was a Don Juan, whose very appearance 
conquered legions of " blue devils," while the glauoe of his eye 
waa enough to attract and subdue any female heart. 

" t)h, indeed !" said I ; " then he's a dandy ?" 

" Never mind," whispered Dr. Eei^ with an air of profound 

* It ii itf no una concealing the &ct, tb*t mr boms is that of ■ reapectable 
hoD^rm dtixen. We will, tberefore, confeu that Sir John is neither a knight 
nor ■ baronet, but that we—without the interrention and assistance of Jfler 
Gradoiu Hajesty — considering hia eminent services on behalf of oor icaden, 
knighted him by meuM of a tilver tea-spoon. 
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m;aterj. " Hell be worth hia weight m gold as cm ally, fie 
isn't even an Englishman, I tell you. That ia to say, not a 
modem Englishman, but a youthful scion of merry old England. 
Not a trace of orUiodoxy is to be found in him, neither in church 
nor in kitchen matters, neither in criticism nor in politics." 
And to Sir John the learned doctor said : — 

" Sir, — I have found the man who first gave me ao idea of the 
greatness of England ; who persuaded me to study ' Johnsoa'g 
Diotiomuy ; and to whom I am indirectly indebted for your 
Eicquaintance, respect, and friendshijk" 

Of course we were all very desirous to see this remaii- 
able man, And here we ought to remark, that in an 'Frngf^'^ 
f^ily the introduction of a stranger is not so usual and 
oommon-idaoe an event as in Geimany aod France. Fn- 
vioua to, and after your first Tiedt, the &mily meet in counoiL 
Your good and bad qualities are weighed in tiie scale of 
domestic oritioism; for ever; member of the fomily sees 
in you, eventually, a bridegroom, brother-in-Jaw, aon-in-law, 
uncle, or master. At all events you are considered as a suitor 
for the privileges of a friend of the family, for the slight and 
passing acquaintances of continental life are unknown in these 
ciroles. The very servants in such houses are heredit&ry, sad 
hold their places for life ; the nurse is hired for three genera- 
tions; the ooaohman's grandfather trained the mare whose 
great grand-daughter is now the property of the son ai the 
house. The question whether the doors of the sanctuary are to 
be opened, concerns all the members of the femity, and gives rise 
to lengthy discussions and animated debates. While the parlour 
votes you a gentlemaii, low voices of warning are heard traia the 
depths of the kitchen ; for the oook says : — • 

"Sure, no ene knows what church you go to on a Sunday; 
and the other day your coat was buttoned up to the ohin ; for 
all the worid as if you had cause to oimoeal your linen oi (he 
want of it." 

Even Miss Lollypop, thou^ but just in her teens, and freah 
from the nursery, takes part in the debate, and raises her shrill 
voice in condemnation. 

" I can't bear him, mamma," say« she ; "and Iwon'trem^i^ 
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the room when be Comes. How can he d&re to pinch taj cfaoek 
fts if I were but a child I" 

And jou, O unsuspecting stranger, haTS no idea of the sensa- 
tion which your knock produces throughout the house ; and 
when, on going away, Sir John diakee hands with 700, and sees 
jou to the door, aaking jou to coll again, you are, poriu^wi — 
continental as ;ou are — cautious enou^ to coneider all this aa a 
mark of cheap and ooumoa politeness J Vou are mistaken. 
Bir John lays great stress on his religious obserrBnce of the 
ordinances of old English fomil; life, and he quotes, with much 
emphasis, the foUowing pan^praph of that moat exphcit of all 
unpublished law books ;— ■ 

" And in oaae the stranger, mala or female^ doth, by a eomely 
form and demure carriage, gain tbj British heart, then sh&lt 
thou, when he or she departeth, give his or her hand a hearty 
shake, to signify and prove thereby that he or die shall always 
be welcome at Uiy table, at thy fireside, and in the spare bedtO(»a 
which is on thy premiseB. But if thou doet not like him or 
her, then his or her hand shall not be so shaken." 

Robert Baster, Esq, or, simply Mr. Baxter, as we by thte time 
are accustomed to call him, had, thanks to his Mend and eulo- 
gist, no dlGGcultiea whatever to contend with. He marched in 
with flying colours. He come, saw, and conquered. The " hearty 
shake of the hand " was resolved upon before he had emptied 
his first cup of tea at our fireside. By Has time, he is the moat 
intimate friend of the family ; be comes and goes away at his 
liking — takes the children out in hia gig — and has, in short, mode 
such progress in the space of a very few weeks, that, in direct 
violation of another paragraph of the family ordinanoes, he 
lays hands even on the sacred poker, and actually pokes the fin 
with it ; a privilege which, according to law, should not be con- 
ceded, even to a friend, before the expiration of the seventh year 
of smioable intercourse. 

Let no one fancy that these remaiks are an introduction to a 
novelUstio plot. To dispel all suspicions on this head, I proceed 
at once to unmask Dr. Keifs abtKnioable perfidy— tme which the 
ladieE of the house vow they will forgive,' but whidi they cumot 
forget. Only &ncy their diat^pointmeut 1 Keifs " I>aa Juan," 
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his " amiable hero," his " capital fellow," for thus it pleased the 
doctor to call him — Mr. Baxter, in iact, is a grej-hejred old uiaa. 
Dr. £eif was cuDaing enough to eicuse the iacorrectness of hig 
description by pleading ahort-sightfldnesB. " It never had struck 
him — indeed it had not — and, — 

"After aU," said oar learned fHend ; "though not exactly 
young, Mr. Baiter is youthful. His whiskers, for instance, are 
brown ; and his large, clear eyes, how free and open do they look 
at all and eTSiTthiiig! Has he net an aristocratic hand ) Is not 
his chin round, bis forebead white, and hia toilet irreproachable t 
In short, the more I tbink of it, the more firmly am I persuaded, 
that Mr. Baiter is quite a Don Juan if compared with your 
absurd London greenboms, whoae lengthy fiices make all the 
French ahop-giils in Regent^reet gape." 

"TniB !" aaid L "In my opinion, Mr. Barter'a grey hair is 
his beet recommendation, for none but children and old men are 
truly amiable in England. No creature on earth more eicele in 
cbarmii^ merrineaa and bold natural freshneas, than your little 
freeborn, trouaarleaa Briton. But the moment the boy aporta 
the very ghost of a stray hair on his upper lip— ^ the moment he 
lays in a stock of razors and stiff shirt collars — that very moment 
doee your English boy undergo a most shocking metomorphoua, 
uid one wbicb even Doyle would despair to depict The 
'fJeg^fohre' — the period of sowing wild oats — with other nations 
a mere tranntion period, scarcely longer than a northern Bpvmg, 
IB, in the case of an Englisbman, protracted through ten yeara 
and more. With the very brigbteat character it lasts up to aix- 
and-twenty ; but it also frequently happens that the modem 
Siglisbman, like onto Tully'a Boman, remains an ■ adoUteetu' up 
to forty. There is something altogether indescribable in this 
fiiglish FUgi^ahr character. Fancy a cross between an unctuous 
missionary and a &st under-graduate, duly coated, cravat«d 
brushed up and dressed out for the dining-room ; and you will 
have a tolerably approximating idea of the FUgd-ytni^ who 
eager to be very respectable and romantic at one and the aams 
time, succeeds in appearing either inaufferably tedious or uncon- 
stitutionally comical Is it their hypochondriacal climate ? So 
do the continentals ask eveiy year, when the K^liah exodus 
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Arrives on their shores. Or is it Church and State 1 Is it h 
bult of education, or a mmt of digestion, which cauMs these 
wealthy, tall islanders, with their red &ces and costly coats, to. 
stand forth so queer, and'out of the oommon order of human 
creatures T They are neat to perfection, and got up regardless 
of expense in all their details ; but take the fellow as a whole, 
and jou find him mighty unsavoury. 

You will find the reason neither in the fOg, nor in con- 
stitutional liberty. No Act of Parliament forbids a man 
to cultivate the graces ; and the climate enacts flannel 
only, but by no metms the 'Zoff.' It ia not a want of 
education, but a superabundance of it. It is the education 
of a rigidly puritanical govemesB, whose name we never 
pivnounce without a feeling of secret awe. That governess 
is more fervently adored than the Established Church ; people 
fear her more than they did the Spanish Inquisition. As Fate 
sat enthroned iu mysterious majesty above the gods of Oreece, 
so does this cruel mistress lord it over Magna Charta, Habeas 
Corpus, and all the other glories of Old England. Her name is 
OmuUily I Liberty of the Press and popular agitation avail not 
i^^nst her. The Commons of England have conquered the 
strongholds of Toryism ; Mr. Cobden and bis Cotton Lords have 
trampled Protection under foot, and light is being let even into 
the gloomy caverns of Chanceiy. But what agitator dares to 
league the cunningly separated classes of English society against 
only one of the one thousand three hundred positive and nega- 
tive enactments of Qentility, whereby the fevoured people of 
the isles are distinguished from the pagans of the continent — from 
the immoral, uneducated barbarians — from those 'soap-renounc- 
ing foreigners ! Who liberates the freebom Briton from the fear 
of ' losing caste' (a genuine British phrase this I), which follows . 
him as his shadow, whithersoever he may direct his steps — 
which haunts him even in rural retirement — and which, in a town 
containing* near three millions of inhabitants, admits not even of 
one siu^e oiicle of free and general sociability ! At a political 
meeting, perhaps, there may exist something like an ^proiimation 
of the upper and lower classes, and peers and draymen, cheese- 
mongers and guardsmen, may, on such occasionf^ breathe the same^ 
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nr, and fill it with their cheers and groMis. Bat I will rather beUeve 
that St Peter's of Rome and St. I^ul's of LoDdon can come toge- 
.ther, than that the cousin of a Right Honourable will knowingly, 
and with tolerance prepense, eat hii dinner at the same table with 
the keeper of a chees»-8hop. 

We, the foreigners, are blind to the graces of the En^h 
Itegd-yoath. His manners, which we liken to thoae of a 
dancii^ bear, are, in the eyes of the natives, respectable ; 
what we contemn as a mincing chilliness of address, is exalted 
m the deoent reserve of the true Briton. Of course there 
u« exceptions, especially within these latter days. Now 
and then we meet with daring innoTators, who doubt the ex- 
clusive decency of English manners. There are bold sceptics, 
proclaiming in the East and in the West that a man with a 
colonred neck-tie ought to be sbk to appear in the pit of 
the Italian Opera, without thereby obliging all proper-minded 
females in the five rows of boxes to faint away and be carried 
out forthwith. Others pretend that at table you may take 
the fork with your right hand, without by so doing affixing 
an indelible stigma to your name ; and that there is a pos- 
sibility of pardon, even for the man who eat« mustard with 
his mutton. The very boldest assert that you may take a pea 
with your knife, and eat the pea too, and yet be a gentleman for 
all that. 111660 are charming signs of the times ; they awaken 
hopes which another generation will perht^ justify. But, 
generally speaking, there is no denying it, that the free social 
spirit of merry Old England is most frequently to be found 
among the elderiy men." 

Qrey hair, with red cheeks, is pleosii^ to look at ; and doubly 
pleasing are those colours when they ornament the head of a 
gentleman, for in such a case they announce the presence of all 
sorts of manly amiabilities. The word " gentleman " has been 
shockingly profimed in England. According to Sir John's cynical 
deBnition, any man is a gentleman who pays his timer's bilL 
llie correctness of that definition would appear to be generally 
allowed, for the name is most Uberally bestowed on dandies and 
blockheads, wealthy tradesmen and sporting men. But in these 
p«geaIapeakofthe "aentleman" in the truest and noblest sense 
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of ths term. He ia a joint produoUon of nature^ art, and 
accident ; and there are many conditions to the perfection of this 
baau ideaL 

, ImjHimiH, he must not be compelled to eat his roast-beef hj 
the sweat of his brow ; fbi he who has to work for Us eiistenoe 
in England cumot, of course, be said to be indepeadent. He 
must have made the grand tour ; for to the English the contineat 
is in a manner a social high school and academy. How minou' 
lous^ is the innate and indeatraotible kernel of En^eb cbaraoter 
developsd in such a man I As he ripens in jears, he breaks 
through that icy covering whioh in his earlier yean surrounded 
him, and he shokw off the chains of etiquette or bears them 
with a grace whioh ptovee that to him they are not a restraint^ 
but an omament. 

A few years later, he eolipsas the flower (tf the male put of 
society >n Germany and France ; hia jovial humour is restrained 
1^ on exquisite tact ; his poUienees acquires substanoe from a 
free and hearty manner. There is in faim so grave and natural 
a manliness that to oblige him and to be obliged by him is 
equally agreeable. It would seeta that he becomes younger as 
he advancea in years. 

Suoh a man was Kobert Baiter, Esq. Tlie history of his 
development is short and simple enoi^h : shortly after bis 
introduction into our circle he related it one evening — after dinner, 
of course. For what does the code of iamily motala enact and 
prescribe! 

"Tboa ahalt invite a gentleman to a good and solid dinner, 
the wliich oonsistctb of fish and roast-meat, and pudding and 
wina Sut thou shalt not invite him to the eating of cakes and 
sugar-plums, and much lees shalt thou tempt him to » toirie 
dtmtcmU, where he would have much labour and no sustenance. 
And at table thou shalt not, as Uie wicked do, make the said 
genUeman talk of politics, business, scienotv and divers other 
heavy matters, lest peiadventure his attention should be diverted 
from the enjoyment of the various dishes which thou shalt set 
before him." 

Obedient to this law, Sir John gave a grand dinner to all his 
&ini]y to celebnte Mr. Bauer's acquaintance; It was afl»r that 
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dinner that our friend, reclining in an euy chair, gave us the 
following sketch of his former life ; — 

" ' Story — God bless you, I have none to tell, sir.' My life has 
been that of a gentleman — cotofortable and monotonous through- 
out. I was brot^ht up by an uncle — of course, he was rich ; 
most unclee are. He spoilt me and left me his property. I 
went to Harrow and Oxford, where I leamt that no one ever 
learns anything in those seate of l^uming, except fighting, 
hunting, and the art and mystery of writing Latin verses. 
And after all, to think of the lots of very clever men we have 
in spit« of those places — truly it is miraculous ! Old En^and, — 
thank goodness!— oan't be ruined; but it wante ventilation. Ven- 
tilation in foreign climes is a necessity for the free-bom English- 
man. Hiat was my idea when I crossed the Channel to Calais. On 
that occasion I had a curious adventure. Not a duel — no nothing 
of the kind. I pitched into a Frenchman and knocked bim down. 
The wretch bad called me 'un. Aran^n-.' I did not understand his 
mode of apeech, but a friend who was with me sud the words 
meant ' a foreigner.' ' A foreigner, you scoundrel !' cried I. ' How^ 
dare you say a free-bom Briton is a foreigner !' and I knocked bim 
down. He got up and challenged me to fight a duel with him, 
but the pdice interfered, and I was arrested. The lieutenant of 
the pdUce who had to examine me, told me, with a kindness 
which was altogether undeserved on my part, that the word 
'foreigner' was quite harmless, that it had a relative meaning, 
and that it might even be complimentary. I could not stand 
that. 1 had a dim perception of my being wrong, and of having 
made an egregious fool of myself, but still I could not get over 
the contemptuous meaning which we connect with the term ; 
and pig-beaded as I was, I replied in English : — 

"'Sir, rd thank you for not addressing such compliments to 
me. Tou may call me a non-Prenchman — of course you may ; 
for I am on Englishman and glory in the fact, but I would not 
be a foreigner — no ! not for the world ! Kather than submit to 
such an indignity I'd leave your country at once.' 

"He laughed and bowed me out, and that very day I returned 
to Dover. 

"On my second continental tour, Z went through Belgium to 
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QenniM.y,»nil when, after a few years' Tewdeooe ia that oountry, 
I came back to England, I was not alone. I waa aooompanied by 
ft foTMgner— a lady who bore my name. She waa not strong, and 
oould not bear the climate. She yearned for her country, but 
concealed her wish to retam. When at length I brought her 
back to the sumiier dime of Southern Germany, it was too late. 
That sad event happened many jettrn ago, but though she left 
me, I was not solitary. Hearen be thanked, I have a eon, a dear 
boy, who is now at college at Heidelberg." 

" Of course, your son is half a forever I" aud Mies LoUypoj^ 
with a al^tht toss of her head, 

" Nothing of the kind," said Hr. Baxter, with a smile, " He is 
a Cockney by birth, for he waa bom within the sound of Bow- 
bells. But," added our friend, " I wish him to become so much 
of a foreigner as to enjoy the brighter sides of English life with< 
out a supeiBtitiouB admiration of the darker ones." 

A pause of general embarrassment followed the conclusion of 
this short and fragmentary autobic^raphy. The children looked 
at Mr. Baxter curiously, enquiringly, for a couple of stories and 
anecdotes seemed still boTering on his Ups. But be sat silent 
and lost in thought. Probably his thoughts were with his son, the 
Heidelbeig stddent ; perhaps he fancied he accompanied that son 
in his wanderit^ through some valley in the Alps or to the ruins 
of some ancient abbey, rich with curious carvings and relics of the 
olden time. For Mr. Baiter rides the antiquarian hobbj as he does 
Uo. other hobbies, of whieh many are as laborious as uaeless, Foi 
it ought to be remarked, that a real gentleman hates absolute idlo- 
ness; some purpose or object, fiintastic thoughit be, hemtist have : 
he defies dangers and courts fatigues. The odd freaks which 
English gentlemen have, and which they are guilty o^ to the 
signal astonishment and amusement of continental femUeton- 
nriters and Gothamites, are mere excrescences of that restless 
desire of activity which ia one of the most splendid qualities of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. Many thousands of Englishmen, each of 
whom can afford to make his life one long spell of rest, devote 
their time and energies to an honourable servitude in the 
nation's service, and slave for a single word of thanks from posr 
.Verity, quite as much as the continental hiTtaticTaU do for orders 
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ftBdipeoaioaB. It Uttj wnst tlie^»laitsiwUi« nniMHinngnoMnij 
for sm^ « «UBet^itliej:. viU jlevote ttumuelwM.-tQ.Acming.ar 
.Wfpm^aoMa oae-ai .titejxastttraue cbtiriiabltt ia>Ututifma.«£4bB 
xMtrepolie or tbeic vwn miini^— not only ivUb nKmey, ior "Aat 
were no sacrifice — 'but also by givwg it their tiioey jMoami 
kUeoticD, and infloeace. The active diaritfiof.ittte vmhb k 
qvitsos-^eatesthat of the meu ;; aoii ibta ezptwiu t^a rmeoo 
ifhyfjaithQiigh in.Finglmii thegulf .beiwees wetdth andponBrtj 
IS wider tbaa in every loUier country, aeverthelesa lup to the 
(ncBBut da; there are no synqitoms of that.potMnt biM^rnees of 
hatred among the loner clasaes — tlu^ JiarliiBg» of an appread^ 
ling doom — i^ich has some to other, natioaa with ' the gloomy 
•oroagel of the futm^ on it« pale lips. 

As a tbvd dase, we have tha amatetua and pabronisara of arts 
and soiaueeB ; the pasakoiate and most perseyeriog obaervev of 
nature, who for many mcmtha wiil watoh a swallow's. oast, or M 
thairdiariM with observations. OD thje signs and xoarksi^iiiBtinct 
in cockcoaohes and snuls ; ibe tiaTellere in every chme, nho 
take their coffee .with the Shah of Persia, conrecse with the 
Sultan on the aupeiin'ezoellenceof lEn^ishTulmadB; ri^rmson, 
and in presence o^ the cypress tpses of Scutari ; smoke t^ pipe 
of peace with, the CamandMea and the Lafit of tbs UohioauB ; and 
wbO'DOW and tJien watcband registra' the hangnun's tricks of an 
aMomplisbedds^ot,inorder to recount them to their oountiTinen, 
who QCTer believe auoh ahoddng storiea, unless publiahod under 
the authcrity ot a ^«U«iian< of known respectability, and nDn- 
sarratire prind^a. Those who are altogethw unabkk to amplt^ 
their laisure howrs— tiiat is .to say, their hves— ueefuUy, devote 
-thsMselvos .to some " sport" with a touching faiwttcismvaiul ride 
their bdtbies with -the borsasm of wotidrbeUarerfi. ,&iah a 
■man sails in a nat-abeli of a yadit to tbe psiar regioi^ or 
travels about in ^lun to effecst the conversiixi of Jews and 
gipuee; or ba aaoands.Mont BlsACiaud writes aletter to the 
'.Timm to sommemorate hia &tagtie and folly. 

Mr. Baxter, hoewsver, bad jtever been up Mont filsnc,-jatd what 
is more, it is not likely he will ever make tbe-aswot. He is too 
«ld, and too oWer. On the evening in qitntion, he gave aatt- 
vinoiBg proof of hia shceiwd ^od aatnre and tact Sot while w« 
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were .dl feikmt aod ombuxHaed, be least back, withtiieaiMt 
aemi£»rtAble air in tbe wcoid, awA with a look <jf imraeeoit 

BlTnesBatour'loii^-dnvHKiaoeB. Our BitUwrrMmMrt Mtd ailenoe 
were sanaed hj a wwd of wbicb Mr. Baztw liod made a 
liberal uaa iuliiB aatofaiogrqibj, and wkidi be [ut»Mu&oed with 
a proTiAiQg eiuphwis. It is a -wufd dd wliiob whole chapters aod 
books might be written — the word " ForeignBr" 

The UM»wt Oneks epcdui «f all other aations on the foes of 
the earth as " batttacianB" ; and for a peiiad, I belieTe, the^ we*e 
-<}uite right. 'lb ie «i>id, vliether truly «r faUoly I will aoit be(« 
iBf«atJgate; bnt it iseaid, that everj Eogliehman thanks Oodin. 
Ills moming'a prajera, that he has not been eraated a forragnH'- 
" He is a foreigner, but a very nice nuuj !* A -very gMrtlemmily 
fi«fli^er, indeed !" " What.a pityhe isafiweigner !" Offen^ve 
camplunente of thie-sort fall Fery frequently from British lipe. 
'£he toae of {uty, contempt, and otrndeaoeosion, with which those 
disagneable worda are pronMiooed, is applied, not oi^ with 
I'eBpeet to the ftureigner, but also to the peoduoe of bis oosntry. 
' !Qad ohenries or plums, ue at onoe flealaied to be foreign ; there 
in oo-deobt they come itaax Pranoe, Belgiam, or Holland. When 
our cook opens an egjg whic^ (^fends har oUaotory nerree, and 
wbMi abe tlings it iudigtuntly into the dust-hole, she aecom- 
])anieB it with the aneering hiss of " foreign" ! That wretched 
«gg WM laid by a Dut^ hm. Of course it.wte ; and probably 
the panage 'from Holland was rery long and atocmy. But alas'! 
.all I>H.tefa Jtone oorae iato eyil repute ; it is. at once imdentood 
tltat, '"Them oaety funin faanimals li^irayN iays bad heggs. 
Sir." ■:- . 

A bold attempt to \-indioate the rights and the honor of 
foreigners wat, on one Bunday evemng, made in Guildford Street, 
at dinner time, when the glorious roast beef of Old Ei^land 
■graced ^ John's hospitable board. 

This ^i«ioua faalmark -of your natnon," said Br. E«if^ "is Of 
foreign eil*aetian." 

Sax John dropped bis knife with the shock, tlieae nords-gsve 

. ..^i:i^^ uudeistaad 3ion,eir,"!saldiie,nddier'atMiiIy. 

"'^'IsiuityourittnKifhafif'oati'&iiin.Jntiah.oXiihat-wasbtitaaei 
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on tha Holstein muBhes t Qo to Smithfield, and ask the sellers 
where the^ got that Homeric beef, to which the British owe 
their strength, humour, and political superioritj f 

Sir John was mute with astonishment and rexation. He 
could not deny the truth of the learned Doctor's sally ; yet 
if he admitted it, what — ay, what was to become of the roast 
beef of Old England t 

"Come !" said Dr.Eei^ following up his advantage, and raising 
his glass, " ' Here's a health to Father Rhine !' What do yon 
say. Sir," added he, turning to Mr. Baxter ; " Is there anythii^ 
equal to the deUght of a walking expedition down the Bhine, or 
up the Ahr or Mosel f 

Mi. Baxter took the hint. 

" Charming !" said he. " Even Sir John must confess that we 
have soma reason for our love of continental life ; and that 
travelling Englishmen, after all, know what is good when th^ 
stick to the banks of the Rhine, the Danube, or the Neckar." 

" Certainly," said Sir John ; " to see those countries, and the 
queer sort of people that live in them, is certainly worth while ; 
but to the English heart there 's no place like home. They have 
not anything extra in those countries, have they V 

" Tea, they have," said Mr. Baxter peremptorily. To whom 
Sir John replied — 

" It's an old proverb, that there's nothing -choice or precious 
in the world, but money will procure it for you in England." 

" I beg your pardon," replied Mr. Baiter, with great determin- 
ation ; " there are things rich and rare which could not be had 
in England — no, not for all the money is the Bank !" 

Sir John was extremely shocked. "Sir," said he; "you as- 
tonish me : oblige me by proving your assertion. What is it yon 
allude to 1" 

" Why, of a Volttftst, a people's festival, really and truly & 
festival in the open air, when all ranks and classes join and mix 
without any thought or possibility of a mob ; where the wine 
calls forth songs and laughter, but where not a single fist is 
raised to threaten or strike." 

And Mr. Baxter continued, in' rather too flattering coloor^ 
giving a sketch of the merry Qerman lif^ and coobasting it with 
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life in Gogland. Ho expatiated on the geoerai ouiUvaticm of the 
lower cksaee, oa tlie ttderation of Oenuan social life— ia short, 
he lost Mb way in producing so brilliant an apotiieosia of German 
a&ira, thatho didnot, or would not, pay attention to Sir John, 
who shook hie head in an ominous maimer. 

At flrat. Dr. Keif rubbed hja hands triumphantly, for on iii. 
Baxter's free-bom British lips each word had the charm of 
authority. But 08 our friend went on, the Doctor oould not but 
eonfess to himself, that Mr. Baxter's yictory might possibly lead 
to that gentleman's utter ruin in the worthy baronet's good 
opinion. 

There was a long and awful pause. At length Sir John rose, 
and with a smile, by no means a natural one, he waited up to 
Mr. Baxter, held out his hand, dropped it, and said — 

" Sir I It 's my opinion you are a respectable man. and I be- 
liere you mean what you say ; but moderation is good in all 
matters. You may be just to foreign countries : so am X But 
you idohze the Continent, and despise your own country 
That — I beg youT pardon — but that is not the conduct of an 
English gentleman !" 

Dr. Keif looked veiy pale and uncomfortable, 

" Nonsense, Sir John," said Mr. Baxter good-humourodly. " Let 
me say a word to you, and then you may judge whether I love 
my country less than you do. I have never meddled with poli- 
tics, but I am something of a Tory ; for 1 take the world as it is, 
and hold that everything which is, is, if not pour U mieux, 
according to Voltaire's Candide, at least not vrithout good 
reason. But no one ought to claim all honour and glory for 
him and his. The people of this beautiful island have the in- 
estimable treasures of liberty, power and honour. Ei^land is an 
impiegnable fortress ; a charming garden fenced in by the ocean 
and by rocks ; ler tianqiul safety is chea^ at any price ! If o 
venomous reptiles creep on her soil ; the wolves have been 
exterminated for centuries past But in return, the sweets of 
existence are open only to hard labour and high birth. A con- 
sequence of this is, a spirit of catte, a tendency to seclusion, a 
Btubbom and rugged independence. Look at the Continent. 
What would those poor nations come t<^ plagued and hunted 
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imra a* titagr a«B, if d^rind of O* iiiiiifiiiltiL ■■■Mi»ii if ii 

no pnteetioD abroad, no Mcwdnc— of law, no' nftty at hoBiw 
and jret yoa mwld lUspate with tAam the- paltf; o^MBteUDB- oF 
having better actors than yon han ! If tlWnrtwnw, wi^tlwir 
ettnui atata of siege, hud o«r fogs asd clotids of uiBAkv, on:' 
pcniteBtuI Stmdi^ Mtd breatUon weeknikj^ irinxtrer oenM 
lUwii l i tta tMopbUiaaof coBUuttingBtniidfr? Why, Hugb a state- 
of tbing^'ware a hoU upon earth ! Aad can jva faeliew that 
Proridiiiu could allow aneb a stale of thioge to eziat 1 Bat 
t« return to Englaiid. This country has the greatest RHiifv-' 
mant, the moat powerfol oretora, the moat Innaae'iKiliee^ the 
freeat noinipapatB, Ae mast imteuofaable Shar^; uadvithall 
this you lay diiimtA a- monopoly of good potatoes asd mannert ! 
You mnild have all tha gifia and perfootlena' of earth ! Bit if 
this our Eb^aod could, in addition to her sidid p^tieal ber!- 
toga, have the chonw of eonttnental leiaon beurs, why tlnn 
this aame !!^laBd wore' a Pttrad^ im earth — liter^Iy a I^radiae, 
irilera noone coutd orer think of d^ing." 

Sir John was pacified and happy, and said he was. He went 
about the room siHging^ " God aaise the Queen," and would net 
leaVe oS'ehaking' hatidft with Mr. Baxter. 
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CHAPTER I. 
IBafim tit CfianiES, 

BJVER aCESE AT LONDON BRIDGE. COIXIBSa FROU SEfKUjaUL 

— iHii. ciKiioti' Bocan. — THE poou — THt DAXOEaa of 

DR. KEIF ASD lUL BAXOB. BOATEtO SCSKinii-^B TH**™* 

ICmiBL. — FKIVAIS DOCKB> — HOW EaGUEHlOH BHDtD SEOIft 



4AUii 'WC have raariiML'thefooboC'LoDdoD £iidge^'tb»'first-<if 
tikOM migktf Mcbed and piUH«d>fa«h?w^ ^idi ofipim tbe 
oamrd pio^vM of ocwn< Bbdpfv ioko'-tihe heaatof thaoMcuiiy.' 
Hie river at thin ipcaat ia noAiBg but * luga setdecasBt c^ 
utMlnen and beabt'OE ereiy dasenptim. ■OD'imi.£rBfctMir.Bp 
tb»rivw, v»nn xaanjr gnHpe of 'MutUstMiuvBi widfiabBig*. 
boiitat wijUi saiia oE a dusk; nd ; bid tiha ou»te oi-&ei<boti»:- 
weM 'loomed, 'aad tke «te«nen> wen «f a ,£U|pilliaKjkuid>^~' 
iindA^inra, kwf-^tW Mlto d, eiw^^fgiiwA! linA. paMo-w h ai todi 
1^^ -wMar piii»tiiig«r>borti) • plyigg ■ b(dnMeK.'itta» bndgeau' I^ax 
dMKof TMads^wMaoalOTe' bsveajuBr* hapwtaafc kpp»M M ww : 
Tan ■■JiatiaMrithatltMiiMiTTinTOTtwr'pnniiyTrnirahTtMg -ittrnatiMjr' 
i1)tetinan the Ci^'Ud Pidney-firii^ HweuMi bimd>:Uiu^ 
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huUa, double ftiDDels and capacious ones, high maata, and boata 
hauled up at Uie sides ; all tell us that these are hardj cu»- 
tomers, that can stand a stiff breeze in the Channel and elae- 
where. Some of them awing lasUj on their moorings ; they 
have just come in from a voyage, and ara taking their ease at 
home. Others blow vast clouds of steajn and Uack smoke ; ' flags 
are being hoisted on them, hundreds of people cross and re-crosa 
on the planks which commnnioate with the wharf or with other 
TBBsels, They are just starting — whither 1 I, for cue, know 
nothii^ about it. A sailor could tell you all about them ; he 
reads the character of a ship in the cut of its jib ; but we con- 
tinentals, who are scarcely at home in our country, ore perfectly 
lost in this Babel of foreign vessels and seamen. Even for one 
short trip to Greenwich — >we are starting for Greenwich, you 
know — we had better ask some porter or policeman to direct us 
to the boat we want, lest by some mistake we might chance to 
go to Hamburg, Boulogne, or Antwerp. Such things have 
happened. 

Here we are ! On a small steamer, next to a bl&ok Scotch 
coaster, crowded to suffocation, and just casting off. The boy at 
the hatch is waiting far the captain's signal ; and the ciqitain, 
walking his paddle-box, moves his hand ; the boy calls oui^ the 
engineer makes a corresponding movement, and the steam utters 
the large cylinders. The machinery is in motion, and the vessd 
has left the shore. " Dont be in a hiury, miss ! You cant 
leap that dktance. You've missed the boat, as a thousand 
respectable girls do daily, amidst these vast comings and goings 
of Ltmdon. Hiere will be another Oieenwioh steamer in fire 
minutes ; bo the misfortune, after all, is not very great ! " 

What an astounding ^ectaole the Thames presents at thie 
very point below Lmdon Bridge I In autumn, when the greftt 
merehantmen, heavily laden, coming in &om all parts of the 
worldi, cast their bales and casks on the shore, from lAence » 
thousand channels of trade convey them to and distribute Uiem 
over thevriiole of the earUt— -in autumn, I say, this port of'tiM 
lirer preeents a spectacle of a m%hty, astoonding activity, wHIl 
wbitdL BO o&sE civer can vie. The vess^ aire crowded togathtp 
by fifties nod hundreds on either side. Oolosal steamerB, nm- 
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niog between the ooaat-towne of Prance, Qermany, and SooUand, 
bava here dropped their anchors, waiting until the iajs of their 
£etum for passengers and merchandise. Their little boats dance 
on the waves, their funnels are cold and smokeless, their furnaces 
estinot. Sailors walk to and fro on the decks, looking wistfully 
At the Tarjiog panorama of London life. In a eemi-circle round 
tiuise steamers are the black ships of the North. They are 
black all over ; the decks, the bows, the sides, the rigging, and 
the crew, have all the same dusky hue. These vessels carry the 
dark diamond of England — they are colliers from Newcastle. 
The industrial and political greatness of England springe from 
the depth of those coal-mines. Deprive the British islands of 
their ooal, give them gold, silver, diamonds, instead — hll their 
aunee with, all the coins that the kings of this earth ever minted 
■iuoe tiie creation of the world — no matter j not these, not aU 
tiie untidd treasures of Australia Felix, would supply that living 
spark whiclt slumbers in the ooaL Without their inexhaustible 
coal-mines, the English nation would still be what they were a 
thousand years ago, an island people — poor, weak, and neglected, 
like the Norwegians. 

It is so easy to find &ult with Qod and nature instead of our 
dear selves. Do me the favour to look at this earth of ours ! 
Of all zonee^ dimes, and countries, how few, how very few there 
ttre without some unacknowledged treasure, which, if properly 
appreciated and turned to aocount would make a nation's for- 
tune. Are the British Nature's &vourit«s) Is their climate 
naore genial ; their soil more fertUe than those of the countries 
we and others live in 1 No 1 but the difference lies in the use 
which the English have made of gifts and opportunities com- 
tnon to all. Their soil produces the finest crops in Europe ; a 
grain of British wheat might be picked out of a thousand grains 
of continental wheat. Out of their coal-mines they have raised 
the greatest industrial empire that the wmrld ever knew. Of the 
atonny channel and the ocean, which beat against their rocky 
OOMtsy they have made bridges on which their spirit of enter- 
I^iee oareeis and domineers over «U the world. Water, earth, 
ail, and fire I from these elements sprang the grealueas of 
'Eai^tUid. They are common to all ; but those who knowbow to 
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OuF boat ham just passed the Custem-^ouBe^ . lA' is a apbraiAd 
baildiag ; it haa been burnt dowa his titoee, snA' ax tinm»'r«Mili' 
on the' samle ahe.' ItacKcal Free-traders dMike tbs b«f)diiig>irit«w- 
it atMids; tbay woald-gladtj convert it intcaho^tii, apeor-' 
house, or a '«ammeroiat acadM];. It nit) tal:« s loBg tinw ta^ 
realise thaae libend intsntiocs; for at this prese:^ daj-dstiee to 
to 'the amonat £13,000,009 are pai«|iiB the port, of Leaden' Aknei- 
Nererthelesa, the Esgltah sweftr by Free-trade I Hie-'vesediiJ 
vhicli ^come to Leodoa imietalt^ aj^dw at the iemMvt tiaa- 
Castfffio^houM, unless they prefer leaving tbeiv ca»go ia-titt' 
docks or the bonded i>iireh«uses.- What crawde of Bailia^hqiS' 
aaA BteBUera from all the luU-bours of the -irarld I Vn^fdagin 
aad ccanings ; what loadnigs and usieadingi ; 'nhat'k bowitdstu 
ing movement this CDBtioBi-bo«sepNe«Btsr- It Is.aotuaUf pua- 
fiil to the eje. And now, thank gooda8HS,'W«h4JDe left alLitlua' 
turmoil behind us. 

Tie further we go down the river, the»i(H«eLoe«lj'pa(Awda0^ 
the vessels on either side. Forahove two milae-tiM'brMd-TlMnu*. 
is wofiillj narrow', uid the steftm«i«, which ruO' up'. and down 
muatjuat pit^ their way through ss' b««ti they am. Anudokt^ 
will 'happen ; and the mas at the wheel musfe keep a abwp 'l(xA 
out. lltose who never- mtied outbel^ames, base no idea of tfaa. 
aumber of black fma^ed moasterti^' yidept eteameni, whi^ «oa- 
tinmllywhiBb post oneaaother. There ia oaejust-Bowateeriagp 
right down upmus; within aiwHiep 'eeoend- owr sidaB-mutife 
be stove in. WeB done-! She"ha«' turned aside* and rtahmt 
paeb Bat aoMnoelyis i^dang«' over, wbesftoetiher m«nstet' of ttw 
<)eq> comes paddling oB' ; and a large «!h«oa«» is wedging its maf 
between us and the said monstM' of tho'deep; asd. «iii<io«t: 
right there is an awkward' Dutchman swingnig- rmutd-eu he«' 
soHiiia^; and'onearlef^ there'iaa^ukber^ a«oHaer,'witttfa««' 
go&^wAhs just stii^inf out -of tb»watw t <ffi^ tlunvi'gnsiBMtt' 
giatrieu^!' these itie-'-a very nut^hel) f}t*he6,t,itai two'WMDM.' 
in it| ^paseiag' close under' our- tOwv.' I resUy ia^kA<mirby •mf 
iKd iiok upeat 'then^' and why th« ot^evs-did not-ron iota xuui 
That nufr^hdt of a boat ha<V a narrow esoa^ aavwi jf the at 
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Hfi wew toAy aimre of it ; ami th«» m no end of 
accidenta, and jet those people wiUravaamm the'idTw. 

It'iff aperfBet bIw Bui g-'th«t tho'Bn^iBtr know brtter thananj- 
bedf eto»lHnrto steer a boat imder difficnltfes. Look at that- 
man at' th» nteel ! Immoveable, with hie head bent fep1r«^}, 
bkeyes'cHreetei^ to tiw diip'a otdts^ hia hawdi- ready tO'tom 
tfcB -wbeel : that ftBow tdowa what steering on the ThBtnes is ! 
To aH appearance-, it is not near etr difficult as rope^dancing, but 
I say it 'a worse than ropenlanoing - it reqiurea the most cm;- 
soinmate address. And then there 'a the- rcsponsibiKty ! The 
aaflors of' ftHnatlons stand m great awe. of the London Thames. 
TTiej" navfgKte aieir-vBsseb to the East IrLdieritheyweBthBr 
the attrrme of the Cape, sad think sotiiiiig of its blowing " big 
gnaa ; " bat none of them wouH imdertake to steer a Yeasel from 
BfinAwall to London-bridge. " It's too crowded for us," they say ; 
"and tbe little mitahells of steaioera are enough to make an 
honest eiolor giddy; and the ri»et is so narrow. If you fancy yon 
tOK clear of all difficulties and can go on, there's sure to be some 
impertinent boat in your wfcj. Turn to the right ! Why there 'h 
not room for a-starvBd herring to float !" 

And the old steersman descends ■ ftem hia high place, a:ii'. 
resigns- his fanctiona to the Thames pilot. If he ia a conceited 
blockhead, let him try— that's all. But if the vessel comes 
■to harm, the insurance is lost ; for the under-writers at Lloyd'.-s 
wQt not be responsible for any damage done in the pool, unless 
tbe wheel ia in the hands of a regular pilot. And they are right, 
fbr-with' aH' the difftculties and dangers there are few accidents. 

Let us then; trusting to the skill of that particular steeramaii 
who guides our own destioies and those- of our boat, look at the 
scenery around, A forest ofmaats looms through the perennial 
fog ; the banks of the river are Inied with warehouses ; some old 
on)} dilapidated, ndiite others' are new, solid, and strong. A stray 
flAg fl^ittering in- the evening' breeze; a sailor hanging on the 
sptas and ch'ewtng tobacco, ataonkey of ft boy sky-larking on the 
t6pfri(«t'Crosa-trees'of'anIndiamaQ — these are some of the sights 
of this lower Thames. Let us now look at the party on bonrd 
our o-wn vessd; for, after all, we ought to know the people who 
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are in the same boat with us, and who, in oaaa of an acoident 
would Bhare our watery grave. 

The boat is fulL A first-claas ticket to Graveaeiid costs nine- 
pence, and the society is of a luiied description — of course. But 
it is one of the peculiarities of England, that a " pized society" 
does not by any means present so atrikii^ an appearance as in 
Qeizoany or France. It is not easy to look mio people ; and as 
for their exterior, their walk, manners, dress, and conduct, there 
is even among the poorer classes, a strong flavour of the "gentle- 
man." The French blouse, or the German "kittel," have no 
existence in this country ; the black silk hat is the only head- 
dress which fli^llshmen tolerate. A man in a black dress 
coat, hat, and white cravat, hurrying through London streets 
early in the jaomiiig, ia not, as a raw German would fancy, a 
professor going to his lecture-room, or an ailache on the track of 
some diplomatic mystery. 'So ; in the pocket of that man, if 
you were to pick it, you would find a soap-box, strop, and 
razor — he is a barber. Or, as the case may be, a man-milliner, 
or waiter, or tailor, or shoe-maker. Many an omnibus driver sits 
on the bos in a white cravat. In Paris, they say, with a black 
dress-coat and affabihty, you find your way into the most 
fashionable drawing-rooms. Men in black dress-coats descend 
now and then into London sewers, and that, too, without being 
in the least affable. 

The women of England, too, do not betray their sociaj, 
position by their dress. Coloured silks, black velvets, silk oc 
straw bonnets with botanical ornaments, are worn by a lady's 
maid, as well as by the lady. Possibly, the maid's dress may 
be less costly ; the lady, too, may sweep her flounces with a 
distinguished air : there may bo some diflerence or other, but 
who can see all and know all by just looking at people 1 

See, for instance, that lovely face under a grey bonnet — there I 
to the left of the cabin-stairs. She has just risen from her seat. 
What a slender, graceful figure! Pray dont look at her feet. 
What ease, what decency in her every movement ; and how 
grandly, yet how confidently, does she take the arm of her com- 
panion ! By Jove, he has got a black dress-coat, and a white 
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tie ! A handsome couple ! He is well-shaven, baa fine thin lips, 
vith that peooliar, lurking smile of superioritj, which the most 
good-natored Englishmen can scarcely divest themselves of ; his 
auburn hair is splendidly got up ; his dress is of superfine cloth ; 
his linen is imeiceptionable ; he has a gold chain dangling on 
his waistcoat, and dazzling all beholders. Hiat man, for one, 
is a gentleman .' 

" Ho ia nothing of the kind," sajs Dr. Keif ; " he does not pay 
his tailor's bill. He is a joomeyman tailor, and the coat I wear 
is the work of his hands ; it ia a capital coat, and I will thank 
him for making it," Saying which, the Doctor made his way to 
the young couple, and forthwith shook hands with thera. 

"They are as good as betrothed," said the Bootor, on his 
return. "Going for a day's pleasure to Greenwich; honest, 
decent people those. Iliat'swhat I like in English prudery, that 
it cares for trifles only. Take it all in all, and you will find that 
the state of afiairs ia more satisikctory here than it is in 
Germany. Hat girl'a &ther and mother — honest and decent 
people, I tell you — have no objection to her gadding about 
for whole days, and half the nights, too, under the protection of 
her sweetheart. They walk in the park, sit under the trees, talk of 
love, mani^e, household afiairs, Morrison's pills, and other 
interesting subjects ; and while they talk, they eat cold beef and 
hot miistiH^ And the result is, an honest marriage, without dis- 
honourable antecedents. In Germany, such excursions would be 
Bospicious in the extreme. Where's the prudery, I should like 
to know. Well, well," said the Doctor, ahiJiing his head, it 'a 
the nature of the people." 

" And of the tie," said Kr. fiait«r. " A white tie, and a black 
dross coat, kill all rakishness and scampishness, even in the moat 
talented individuab. Choke a man with a white tie, squeeze 
him tight in a black coat, and he must needs be prudent, calco- 
latin^ and respeci^ble. He can't help it. It 's for that very 
reason I have exacted from my sod, at Heidelberg a vow that 
he will eschew white ties and black coata, at least, imtil he is 
married." 

Here we are at tho Tower ! There is nothing av/fal in 
its appearance from the river side, especially since it was 
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1-epftirad utd Wibttevuhod, aiten the ^SMt #i^. 'iEbe aulenvtU 

bench, just o^Meite to ub, eiia an aged quabweae, witii time 
- vnfiuitine qufJure, who liAve dl doQg iiuiuad thej iraM gengto 
Wesinunster. They -em tbeir BiiBtdoey nww titat-tbe e««ng ^ it 
can do tbeja uo good whatever, and th^ b«hare ae 4iudteie>aTe 
wont to do under such circumatancea. They evince mmnl lH>ia-*r, 
lubdued grie^ and udcImoub oomiort, tfUtth -the; «fjij 4» one 
^mother. A fiit gentleoan, 11^ sporta a linen ehirt-ftcut of tUe 
ilimensicaa at a. modertite sul (the Eo^ish ore faild of Htptajiu^ 
large tracts of linen on th«ar ships mkI bodies), dout his heat to 
theer the atrioken family in idia,b. la theioNcadile, tjiere iaa 
^Foup of werkraen reading the'lfcaU^^Mpafa^^whiah owrvinces 
them that Disntfili ia the wotet maii alive. Seme Oeraum 
musicians are aon^egfttad rocutd the funnel, end a good i«kal of 
iievapaper readii^ is going en on the afier-deek, while a nvws- 
boy calls oot the'laat number of Funch; Hmall cUtdren, in 
uharming dveaees, are being fed by their mantmaa ; the men at, 
QT atand about, fffiag or ohritiug ; and some stare, with a Tery 
lespeotabLe horror, at a group of French ladies and'gentlanen, 
who alone make much moire noiae than all the othfir peeide on 
lioard. And all the ladies have their parasols up, to attvactthe 
;ian, I dare say ; but it wont do. The sun, fairer and A«iler 
.portion of honuuiity, will shine when we are out of London, bnt 
not till then. 

Why should he 1 What is an esoursion on ihs .HmrneB wHbtmt 
the mystic fog of Bomiuiticism t Without Uie garish light of 
day, without the depth of perspective, tJie olrQccta wi shore and 
tin the water fftvw — so to aay — out of the colourless mist, pre- 
senting &»l«Btic outlines suddenly, mightily, and mtfa a ma^c 
.grandeur. On our left we iancied we saw hundreda and hundrads 
(if masts rising up behind- the houses, from the very midBt of 
dry land. We thought it was an optical delusion ; but, aa we 
c^vanced, the masla and ihe outline of the rigging came out 
strong, substantial, and wdll-dafined, against the lurid sky : and 
just here there ia on Indiaman, deeply laden, turning out of tbe 
river, and prooMdiug inland, Hnating on loeks. What we saw 
:werethe baainsiof *he various dooks i^ch; bidden liehand atoM- 
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btmata of hbyloutiiaiiia — d.Minim , aateirid<^ ii^ the JMart 
4>£ ttta ecMHtry. Iba river, bread s« it is, ouutot afford ^>«oe for 
-tha fanndrg rto <mi htuidjmU of veeaels wliich lie amgly in these 
-dooki. 

<Our boat, kK^ turns to tlie left bank, and stopa iiear aa apo- 
pleqtiaigiey Uwer, whieli lewoiodH us Btrougly of tihe:de^jaii- 
itefti of (be city of liaz in Upper . Austria. A aimilar tower 
'ffieee fna the oppoute btmk. Theue towers are the galea of t^' 
^KOifiuB IStamee Tunnel. We leave the boat to look at tbk 
irmm^ of Brittsh soieuce and psreevenuioe. The tower ooveiK 
tJie shaft into which you mu^ descend if you would enter the 
.broad patkimy under the water, and the ainifTPg tbia shaft to 
.the deptb. of eigbty &«t was the first step in an undertaking 
which, since its oompletiaa, baa oonunanded the admiration of 
the tiffchibects and engji'eera of all nations. The broad comfort- 
.ftUe etaira tud Ute pathway beneath the river, devoid of orna- 
ment and Ugbted with gas, do not indeed preeent any striking 
faatturee to tbe u^K)i«nti&c visitor. Our railway tunnela are a 
■good deal Icoiger ; .and what nxirtal, .ualeas he be a practical 
e&giiieer, has a oouoaptiou of the difficuUieB of this particular 
uni^rb^ing? Still tbose dif&culties were enonnous. The 
bieadtb of the river is above two thousand feet at high watw — 
the wei^t [««8siug on the archea ia about double the low water 
it^tght — among the atrata which the workmen had to pierce 
there was a layer of floating sand — and, in spite of aU precautdouB, 
the nater broke in net leas than five times, and several liveH 
v/oee saaiificed. On one owasion, Mr. Bnmel, the architect, had 
Si narrow esca{>e. Through a beach of several tbousaud cubic 
feet, the water entered the tunnel, which had then advanced to 
the middle ; the utaonry and the machinery were destroyed ; it 
• took many weeks befwe the vater was piuuped out, .and the 
ditttstrous hole sto^^ted up nttb aand-bE^ ; the workmen re- 
fused to go down again ; the contractors bad to tiouble their 
•Hf^» ; the works had to be carried on by day and by night 
without oeeaatioB, and tbe strictest watch hod to be kept on the 
rirer Haelf, its tides, and its movements. At length, after au 
enormous outlay of oapital and ingenuity, when even the mos' 
d.part'of. the public understood that the couatrucLion of a 
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tunnel nndeP the Thamea was not an impoaBibilitj ; it was 
found that the funds advanced bj the shareholders wen ex- 
hausted. The Parhament, however, granted a loan ; the whole 
of England took an interest in the execution of this great under- 
taking ; fresh machinery was invented ; fresh workmen wwe 
engaged ; the second shaft was sunk on the Wapping side of the 
river; and the En^ish may say — "We cany ont whatever wo 
undertake to do. With us great undertakings do not languish fop 
want of public interest and assistance. A crane standing for 
many years on a half-built tower, as is the case with the tower 
of the Cologne Cathedral in Germany — no ! thank God, such 
cranes have no locw rtotidi in England. May be, we are an awk- 
ward, square-built people; butafterallweor^apeo^, and that's 
what not every nation can say of itself." 

Life in the Thamea ' ^TTum l is a very strange sort of life. 
As we descend, stray biis and Hnatches of music greet our ears. 
Arrived at the bottom of the shaft, there is the double path- 
wiy opening before us, and looking altogether dry, comfortable, 
uid civilised, forthere are plenty of gas-lights ; and the passages 
idiiGh communicate between the two roadways, are tenanted by 
a numerous race of small shop-keepers, offering views of the 
tunnel, and other penny wares for sale. These poor people never 
see the sun except on Sundays. The strangers in London are 
their best, and indeed I may almost say, they are their only 
customers. 

As we proceed, the music becomes more clear and distinct, 
and here it is ; a miniature exhibition of Englieh industrial skilL 
It is an Italian organ, played by a perfect doll of a Lilliputian 
steam-engine. That engine grinds the organ from morning till 
night ; it gives us various pieces without any compunction or 
political scruples. The Marsdllaise, German waltzes, the Hun- 
garian Bakowzy march, Rule Britannia, Tankee Doodle, etc., does 
this marvellous engine grind out of the organ. Those Londop 
oigans are the most tolerant of musical instrumente that I know 
of ; they appeal to all nations and purses. And what is more 
marvellous still, they are not stopped by the police, as they wmiM 
be in "Vienna or Berlin, even though the coamopoKtan organ- 
grinder might descend tens of thousands of feet below the bed of 
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the Spre or the Danube. In the preeeut instance, the organ and 
the eopue are mere decoy-birds. You stop, and ore invited to 
look at " the panorama" — at the eipenge of " only one penny." 
You see Queen Victoria at that interesting moment in which ehe 
vows to " lore, honour, and obey" Prince Albert. You also see a 
Spanish convent, which no panorama can be without ; and the 
Emperor Napoleon in the act of being beaten at Waterloo — the 
chief scene of every London panorama, exactly as if the great 
Kapoleon had posaed all the years of hb life in boiug beateu at 
Waterloo. The next view shows you M. Kossuth on horseback, 
<m an Hungarian battle-field, which looks for all the world Uke 
an English park ; and Komom, of which the impregnability is 
demonstrated by its being, Venice &shion, immersed in water, 
with canab for streets, and gcmdolas for cabs. 

Of such like spectacleii the tunnel has plenty, but we cauiot 
stop for them. We hasten to the shaft, ascend the stairs, and 
feel quite refreshed by the free air of heaven. 

" There will be a Greenwich steamer in five minutes," says 
Mr. Baxter, encouragingly. 

" Wba,t was the expense of that affair under the water V 
asked Dr. Eeif^ while we stood waiting for the boat 

" One penny each." 

"I don't ask what wo paid. I mean the tunnel, what did it 
cost i" 

"Somethmg like £455,000. The shareholders gave £180,000, 
and the rest was advanced by the nation. It would take another 
£^■0,000 to make the tunnel fit for carriage traffic. Say 
£650,000." 

'^ A mere trifle '. as Sir John would say," remarked Dr. Keif, 
with a sarcastic smile ; " £660,000 make, without agio, six 
millions five hundred thousand florius in Austrian money. 
Give Mr. Struve that sum, and he 11 liberate the whole of 
Germany and a large piece of France into the bargain. What, in 
the name of all that is liberal, can be the use of that tunnel, I 
should like to know ! Is'ut a good honest bridge ten times 
cheaper and handsomer ! You're a practical people, you ore ; 
but crotchetty, my dear Sir, crotchotty, that's the word." 

"Most amiable of all German philosophers," said Hv. Baxter, 
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are jdo, too, &m<Hig the FhiU^ises I Houdrtds of focwgnen 
have aud exutlj ^riwt yoxi avg ; Kod none <rf Umoii earaa to 
undemtand what prootiMl purpose the origiiiatoTB of tiiis tuond. 
had in viaw." 

"They wanted. to prove to the barbarous nationaof the Con* 
tinent, that Britona dm; n»Lk under water without getting wet 
sod witiiout umbreUaa." 

" And also that there aie some things which a«e not draamt of 
in the idiilosoi^7 of a Gemum Doctor. Why, that alone would 
be worth the money '. But now, let me tell joa Vbtt this tunnd 
cost very tittle more than one-half of what Watarlao-bri<^ cost. 
Beaides, how can 70U bridge the river so low down aa this ) 
Why yon would stop all the vessels, and spoil the Londmi 
harbour, for you cannot raise a bridge high aion^ for large 
sailing vessels to pass und»'. Well, we've tried another pliui ; 
since the veea^ cannot pass under the bridge, we .make- 
them go over it. We've tried it, and we've done it. There's 
the tunnel ! It is not the architect's iauM if it does not pay. 
Westward the course of empire takes ite way in the world 
generally, and in London especially, and the east suffeni accord- 
ingly. Henca it was not worth while to add a carri^e-road to 
ilie tunnel The more's the pity ! But here's the steamer !" 

There's acaroely standing room on the deck, Be»dea the 
steamers, there are Qreeuwiob onmibuses, and there is an extra 
railroad running its trains every quarter of an hour from London 
to Greenwich — and yet, look at the crowd which auirounds us 
on all eides ! London, too, haa its tides, and its big^i and low 
water-mark ; its thousands and hundreds of thousands rurii into 
the country and back t^un at regular periods &om one twelve 
honre to another. The majority of London merohantsUve in the 
country, and yet they are able to pass then- days in the city. 
TarieuB means and modes of oonveyaooe, and these quick, ready, 
and dieap, enable them to aooompUsh that feat. 

As we go down the river, the hanks reoede, tend the vosseb 
lie in smaller gronpB. In thBirplaee,weseBtheveryinH^;n^iiaoi' 
hxAJng yaids of the London shiptmilden^ which ext^d almost 
to Woolwich, the seat of the govemment dookywd. Woohrich 
ia the second depot otibe eoonby ; Fortantoath is the first. 
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Tlie English Bhipbuilders tu« cosmopolitan s, like the organ- 
giindera. Little do thej care for their customers' position, 
ndi^on, or nation ; they build ships for every man who offers 
his money, and for every coimtry, too, for Dennjark, Spwn^ 
Austria, Busma, and even for Prance. 

" We have launched many a stAamer^ which by this time lies' 
ID some Rusaian port in the Black Sea," sa;a Mr. Baxter. 

" It's well for yon if those steamers remain where they are. 
Bat what if Russia were to ^end your own ships against you? 
Tou shall perish by the work of your own hands !" 

" Doctor, you are vastly amusing ! Some years ago, I believe 
it was in 1S40, I saw a ship launched at this very spot, a brig, 
and a fine vessd she was, for the Russian fleet. The Russian 
Ambassador was on the platform, and so was the Consul,Jand a 
great many titled and untitled persons. An old Mend, my chum 
at Harrow, had taken me to see the fun. Honest fellow that ; 
a commander in Her Majesty's service, and since dead of ajio- 
pleiy. We stood by, and saw the vessel glide into [the water, 
and I made the very same remark you made just now. Of 
course I meant it as a joke. But you ought to have seen how 
my poor friend, the Captain, laughed at it. He held his sides, 
tmd his hmest red face turned blue and purple. It was a mercy 
that he did not then and there die of apoplexy. ' £h !* cried ho 
at kat ; ♦ do you think -they can order a fleet as they would a 
cargo of cheese? Let the Czar send his roubles, and our fellows 
wfll build the ships, I warrant you, and good ships too, and 
without any dockyard jobs. No altering the poop, no taking 
oat boilers, no cutting in halves, eh ? But what 's a vessel ? 
Nothing whatever, sir. It 's of no use without the sailors. He 
can't or^er them. Just order me to play the daudng-mastcr 
eh? That vessel costs a good deal of money, and our fellows — 
H«aven bless them! — are very fond of Russian money. They 
like to build ships for Russia, just because we mean to hoist the 
Kne Fitter against their E^le. Fear ! Apprehensions, eh 1 Why 
sir, I bless that vessel from the bottom of my heart ; that is 
to wy,- 1 wish she may go to pieces on her first trip to Cronstadt ^ 
or ^at I may fall in with her with the law against her and a 
&ir i^baiMe of some friendly cimTWBation. Dear me ! if I should 
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over live to sea that fine fiussian fleet burnt off Athenel For & 
fiue fleet it ia, sir, and we '11 burn it, too, and build the Citg 
another (for bis money, of course), and a fine one ; and if that 
new fleet shews its nose in British waters, why, d — n me — that's 
all! What fun to Bee these vessels launched for the Russian 
service ! That 's what they all think, except the Ambassador 
and the Consul, and that 'a the reason tbey cheer away with 
such hearty good will. Just look at that old tar on the other 
side. He thinks of boarding her one of these fine days, eh ! 
Well turned in the waist, eh V " 

" O well turned Kcglish ethics!" said Dr. Keif with a deep 
sigh, as he stood with folded bauds, lookingup to beaveii. " Do 
you think, Mr. Baxter, that Germany too will have the good 
fortune to get vessels from the English dockyards in consider- 
ation of ceilain inoueya well and truly paid, and on the strength 
of similar cosmopolitan principles!" 

" Why not) Though for the present we do all we can tA 
prevent the building altogether. That 'a the strong side of our 
diplomacy. But take my word for it, if you order the vessels, 
and pay for them, you shall have them, and they shall be burnt 
down to the water's edge on the very first occasion. You have 
» good stock of sailors on your Baltic and Eastern coasts, and with 
respect to you we bad better keep a sharp look-out." 

"Thanks for the compliment," replied the Doctor. "I'll 
report your words to the First Lord of our Admiralty, whenever 
that high functionary, as yet unborn, shall have come to years of 
discretion." 

Dr. Keif said these words with a bitter smile, and stooping 
down to pick up a piece of biscuit which a small boy had 
dropped, he overturned a still smaller girl who was standing 
by his side, and with the c^ar which he held in his hand h« 
burnt the hand of a lady near him, to the intense disgust of 
that respectable female, who vented her feelings in a piercing 
scream. The Doctor, frightened and confused, made a leap 
l>ackwards, and alighted with wonderful precision ou Mr. Baxter's 
left foot, the very foot in which it is suspected our aged fiiuul 
has felt some slight twinges of gout, and, to add to the learned 
philosopher's discomfiture, a gust of wind blew hie bat .o£f Iw 
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betd, and lodged it safelj on a large newspaper which a fat oM 
jfentlemaii was reading. The biscuit, meanwhile, had been eat«n 
by- an Italian greyhound; the email bo; acreamed, and the small 
girl screamed ; the fat old gentleman eipressed his indignation — 
Home people are m awkn-ard ! the lady rubbed her hand ; and 
eren Mr. Baxter's temper was slightly niffled. " Yon see, gen- 
tlemen," said that amiable man, " the consequences of a mere 
mention of the German fleet on board an Knglish vessel." 

That inevitable personage who haunts all steamers— the man 
with the little book who takes the passage-money from those who 
are without tickets, has at length found us out. His appearance 
puts a stop to all acrimonious remarks. 

Here is Qreenwich, and here is the fa; ade and the cupola of 
the sailor's hospital, with a semicircle of wooded hills in the 
background. We have left the fog behind us in London, and the 
evening sun looks out from the clouds as if he would say — " I am 
dive and in health, for all that the Londoners believe me to be 
ailing or in articulo morlii." Our boat rushes past the " Dread- 
nought" — we touch the shore — the engines are stopped — we are 
at our journey's end. 

We stand on the beautiful terrace in front of the Hospital, the 
house in which Queen Elizabeth loved to dwell, and here at this 
very spot her courtiera used to take their walks. Their gold 
embroidered cloaks are gone, and in their stead you see long blue 
brass-buttoned coats on the mutilated or decrepid bodies of old 
SMlors. A blue coat, a white neokdoth, shoes, white stockings, 
and a large three-cornered hat with gold lace — that is the uni- 
form of the Invalids, who pass the evenmg of their lives in this 
delightful place. 

Greenwich Hospital presents the most beautiful architectural 
group of modern England. Take the moat gifted architect of 
the world, bandage his eyes, put him on the terrace on which we 
stand, and then show him this splendid building, and he will at 
(Htce tell you that this is and must be a royal palace. How could 
he ever suspect that all this splendour of columns and cupolas 
is destined to shelter a couple of thousand of poor, decrepid 
sailors! But that it does shelter them is honorable to the 
founders and to tbe English nation. 
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,Qo to Germany, enquire in the largeab ajid most pow6i&I 
states what they have done for their dieahle*'. soldiers. There is 
an Hotel of Invahdeaat Vienna; for Austria, too, has her ma- 
tOated living monuinents of the Napoleonic wars and the nan 
against Hungary. But compare that Austrian InixdidaJiaiu 
with this asylum for British sailors. A low, unwhideaiMiie site, 
courtyards alike inaccessible to sunlight and air, cloistered 
corridors, bare, unccnufortable chambers, vast, chilly saloons, 
and a population of old soldiers stinted even in the common 
necessaries of life. It is a great piece of good luck for such a 
pensioner to obtain the post of watchnian in one of the Em-r 
peror's parks, where, for a few more florins per flJiniim, he has 
the privilege of waging war against dogs aud rc^^gad little boys. 
Go to Prussia, that military kingdom, look about ia that s^Jendtd 
city of Berlin, and do not for mercy's s^ce refuse your penny to 
those old men, in shabby uniforms with medals dangling from 
their button-holes, who hold out their cape with one band while 
they grind old rickety organs with the other— if indeed Uiey 
have two hands left ! These are the veterans who made Prussia 
great and powerful. In return for their services, they have 
the inestimable pririlege of begging pence from travelling 
Englishmen. 

. In those days of Corsican tribulations, England too sent her 
forces to the battle-fields of the continent. El^;Iand fought, not 
only with subsidies, but with her armies and her fleets. Urns 
much is clearly shown, not only by history, not only by the 
monuments which have been erected in honor of the Duke of 
Wellington, but still more by the two great h(»pitals of Qieen- 
wich and Chekea. 

Those two hospitals, devoted to the diaabled heroes of Hie 
navy and army, give incontestaUe proof of the grateful kind- 
liness of feehng with which the EngLsh nation hcmors tia 
old Boldiera. England treats her cripples as a, mother wcmld her 
sick and ailing children. The architectural splendours of Qnaen- 
wich Hospital are by no means destined to hide pover^ and 
misery within. The gates are open. You may walk through 
the refectories, the kitchens, the sitting and sleeping ' raomA. 
Wait until the "old gentlemen" sit down to their dinner, eat- a 
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alioe of their meftt, anii^ a pipe of thair tobacco^ take a piacli 
&ofu Mte of Ukeir BDuff-besea, admire the improftcliable wbitft- 
oew of Uieir envata, tak« a aeat at their aide oa the gr««n 
bencdiefl irtiiah stolid on the emooth bwn fnm whence thej view 
tbeThMnea, itssaila,iiiaat»,aDd flags, the chenahedBoeoeiB of tiieir 
Mrij career. Talk to them. They Jike to fight thair battles 
over again in oonversation, and will tell you whether they have 
to eamphnit of the ingratitude of their country, and which ie 
beat (no matter how disgusted our Oermau enthusiasts would 
be at the mere idea), to be paid ao and so mutdi 'p$t limb, or to 
starve tm the general dietary of an Austrian InealideHhatu, or 
rot in the atreete of Beriin on an amiual allowance whioh would 
hardly suffice to find a Greenwich pensioner ia tobacoo and 

All round the hoa^atal, and indeed in ita immediate vioini^, 
there are strange saenes of Me, such as are not unfrequently 
met wiUi in En^and. A few yards lower down the Etivsm 
stands, in arisfcoorotdo eiclueivenesa, the Tra&lgar Hotel, whioh 
I b^to lecomniend to every one who wishes to pay for a dinner 
twice the amount which would atif&oe to teed an Irish fiunily for a 
whole weei. If you like to take year dinner with people who 
hail the swaation of hunger as the harbinger of enjoymmt, you 
had better enter this hotel and remain there for a few hours. 
The wines of the Trafalgar, like the Lethe of old, woeh away the 
cares of the past ; for it is here that, aooording to an ancient 
custom. Her gracious Hajeety's ministers meet after the parha- 
mentwy sessiou. They drink sherry and ohampagne, raid thank 
their stars that there are no more awkward questions to answer. 

As a contrast to this tnsnriont hotel, we see, on the other side 
of the hospital, partly along the shore, partly near the park, and 
in the interior of sundry lanes and alleys a vast number of pot- 
houses, tea-gardens, and places of a worse description, where 
every vice finds a ready welcome. Boys and girls standing at 
the doors, invite the paewng stranger. "Good accommodation. 
Very good aecomrnodation, sir." We know what that means, 
and go our way. But that young fellow in the sailor'a jaotet^ 
with the ffxl hanging on his arm ; they are caught ! They enter 
tilt house. 
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Forward to tlie grecD, leafy, hilly park ! On the large graea- 
plota whole familisB are stretch^ out in picturesque groupa,' 
jrom the grmidfather down to the grandsons and grand^' 
daughters, and along with ■ them there are friends, oountry- 
couains, maid-aervanta, and lap-^ogs with a proud and aupercilious 
air, for they know, aagacioua little animals, that their owners 
are continu^lf paying dog-tai for them. This is Monday, tto 
Engliahtnau'a Sunday. There they are chatting, laughing, uid 
even getting up and dancing, bating their cold dinners with » 
good appeti^ and a thorough enjoyment of sunshine, air, and 
river-breeze, and they are all cheerful, decent, and h^ipy, an 
simple-minded men and women are wont to be on a holiday and 
on the forest-green. And the deer, half-tame, oome out of the 
thiuket and ask for their share of the feast, and we go our way 
up the hill lest we disturb the children and the deer. 

From the top of the hill we look down upon one of the most 
charming landscapes that can he imagined in the vicinity of a 
large capital. That ocean of houses in the distance, shifting 
and partly hidden in the mist ; the docks with their forests of 
masts, the Thames itaelf winding its way to the tea, green, 
hilly conntry on our aide, with the white steam of a distant 
train curling up from the deep outtinga ; and at our feet, Green- 
wich with its columns, cupolas, and neat villas peepng out from 
among shrubberies and orchards. 

We share the hill on which we stand with the &mous Qreen- 
wich observatory. Probably the building has a better appe&rance 
than it had at the time when Flamstead, with generous self- 
denial, established the first sextant on this spot. But even in 
our days, the exterior of the building is by no means imposii^ 
Here, then, we stand on the first meridian of Sngland. ■ The 
country's pride has, up to the present time, retained it here, 
while the French established their meridian at Paris. But the 
communistic spirit of science undermines the existence of either, 
and the Greenwich meridian will not^ I am aur^ resist tiie- 
spirit of the age. It wiU sooner or later resign its pretensions 
in favour of the choaen of all nations. 

Hie road from the observatory to the baok-gate of the park 
leads throngh an a\-enue of old ohesnut-trees. They are in a 
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flonrishhig condition, and the cheaauts are quite as good as 
those of Italy and southern France. Among these trees stauds 
the official residence of the Banger of Greenwich-park,— a 
nobleman or gentleman whose duty it is, in consideration of 
ail or eight hundred pounds per annum, to pass a few summer 
months in this delightful retreat, and to aupjdy Her M^esty'n 
table with a haunch of venison once every twelvemonth. Tho 
post is a sinecure, one of those places which every one inveighs 
against, and which every one would be f^»d to possess. 
. We have oroesed the park, and are on Blackheoth, — a sunny 
[dace, iriiich derivefl its gloomy name from the Oipeiea who 
Used to be encamped, upon it in the " days of auld lang syne.'' 
Neat villas, covered with evergreens, surround this black heath, 
and a hundred roads and paths invite us to stroll on and on, 
Uirough garden-laud and pork-like domains. We resist tho 
temptation. The sun has gone down. We return to the 
"Riames and take a steamer to Blackwall on the opposite coast. 

The breeze, the park, and the walk have mode us hungry ; and 
Uius it happens that, very much against our will, we find our- 
selves seated at a table wbiob three solemn-looking gentlemen in 
Idaok dress-coats and white cravats are busily loading with a 
number of large and small dishes. Each of these dishes — thus 
Kngl'"!' custom willed it — is surmounted by a cover of polished 
silver, or at least a metallic composition which looks like silver, 
and eac^ oontAins some sort of fi^ Lovegrove's Hotel has 
ttnse many years past been famous for its fish dinners, and tho 
fame is well deserved. Nowhere, except perhaps at Antwerp^ 
does a gourmand find so vastafieldfor the study of this particular 
depaitment of his &vourite scienoe. But more charming than 
the moat delicious eels, mackarel, salmon, soles, and whitebait, is 
the view from the dining-room. 

It is night. We "take the cars," as they say in America, and 
rattle on, over the bouses, canals, and streets, to the City. It 
took us just fifteen minutes to go all the distance. 
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ffifit ffiteorg ai iotomntioir. 

VHBS DOCTOBB DISAaBEE, SK. — OUMAnO VABIITm tW UHOIDE. 

— LoooKOTioN. — 118 uoDza AKD Dj^^uuBX. — wohsa and 

RBOCIATIOHS FOB PEDEaTBIAKB. — OARRIA01S. — CAB-LAW AVD 
lAWLESSKEBS. — CABMEK AND WATKBMEN. — SOEB Of AN OH- 
SIBUS PASSBiroEB/— DKIVEBB AND CONDDOIDKB^-mAaBOOAOBB. 
— MBTBOPOLITAM RAILWAIB. 

" What b dreadful fog there ia to-day ! " 

" Nothing of the kind, Madam. Ciload; and wet) perh^n, 
and a little mist; ; bat a fog— no Mttdam, that haze is not a fog. 
Foge are ;felk>w and black ; in a fog, the oarriages and foot- 
passengers run against one another. It hurta yonr ayea, and 
takes awaj your breath ; it keeps one in doors. Bnt thia ia aot 

hat a Londoner would call a fog." 

" Is it not indeed, Doctor. Well, then, I tau«t prepare myself 
for a worse condition than I am now in, low and out of health 
as I feel" 

"Of course," bkjb the Doctor, feeling the fiiir sbangor^ pnlae. 
"Have I not told your hnaband again and again" 

" Are you ^ain harpmg at the old theme ! " 

" I am ; and I mean to pei»st until you fUlow my advice, 
Bladam," replied the Doctor, with great mielioD. " Yon ongbt 
not to live in this part of the town, the air kiUa yon. You moat 
go and Hve in Brompton ; that's what every London {Ayaioian 
will tell you. This part of the town is too bleak aodookl for 
you." 

We leave the old Doctor to descant on the vast climatic dif- 
ference between Begent's Park and Brompton, while we inform 
the geographers among our German readers of the whereabouts 
of the latter place. Brompton, then, was at one time a sm*H 
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Tillage in the South-weat, between Sjde Park and the Thame*. 
It has, however, these many jmn loet its separate existence, and 
lieen swdlowed up by the metropolis, just as many larger places 
around Iioadon have been swallowed up before and. sinoe ; and 
Brompton, at the preeent time, is aa mudi a, part of London ae 
Holborn and IslingUm. The idea of the immense area which is 
oovered bj.this gigantic town maj be approzimatively realised 
from the fact, that many learned phyaiciwis discuss the chmatic 
differenues of variouB parts of the town exactly as if they were 
«oi»parisg the olimates of Italy and Gemuuiy. Qipresatons, 
BHch as " I hve in the North," or, " I have taken a hd^se in the 
West," are common-place and ap^Yipriate. This idea of colossal 
extension oUght'to be well considered and fully realised by those 
who wish to understand London Ufe in all its various phases. 
But, in spite of all diviaona into North and South, and East and 
West, the London of our days is, nevertheless, one single compact 
town ; ha who inhabits it must be prepared to go many miles 
to see a Mend or to follow up his business, whatever that 
business may be. A Londoner loses one-half of bis life in 
locomotion ; he would lose more, if his ordinary and extraordi- 
nary town traTels were not regulated according to some tried 
and prootioal theory. 

- The necessity of expeditious and cheap locomotion in the 
streets of London has called forth a variety of methods of tra- 
velling. The cheapest, simplest, oldest, and most natural of 
them is vtalttng. In the narrow and crowded streets of the 
Gity, where oonveyances make but little progress, this method is 
certainly the safest, and, withal, the most expeditious. Strangers 
in London are not fond of walking, they are bewildered 1^ 
the crowd, and frightened at the crosaings ; they complain of 
the brutal conduct of the Ekiglish, who elbow their way along 
the pavement without considering that people who hurry on, on 
aome important business or other, cannot possibly stop to discuss 
each kick or push they give or receive. A Londoner jostles yon 
Sq the street, without ever dreaming of asking your pardon ; ho 
(KfiUnui against you, and make you revolve on your own axis, 
:tRthotit 60 much as looking round to see bow you feel after the 
•bode; ha will put his foot upon a lady's foot or dress, exactly 
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as if such foot or dress were integral parte of the imyeOiBDt, 
which ought to bu trodden upon ; but if he nina you down, if 
he breaks your ribs, or Icnocks ont your front teeth, he will show 
HOme sUght compunction, and as he huiries off, the Xiondoiier 
haa actuaUy been known to turn back and beg your paidoD. 

Of course all this la very unpleasant to the stranger, and the 
more delicate among the English themselves do not like it. 
Noua but men of business care to walk through the City at 
business hours ; but if, either from choice or necesiuty, you find 
your way into those crowded quarters, you had bettei- iralk with 
your eyes wide open. Don't atop on the pavement, move on as 
fast ^) can, and do as the others do, that is to say, struggle on 
as b«et ydu may, and push forward without any blse modesty. 
"Hm passefi{|m in Loodon streete are hardened ; they give end 
receive kicks and pushes with equal equanimity. 

Much leM excusable is the kicking and pushing of the EngUsh 
public at their theatres, museums, railway stations, and other 
places of pufaUc resort. Nothing but an introduction to every 
inUividiial man and woman in the three kingdoms will save you 
irom being, on such occasions, pushed back by them. You have 
not been introduced to them ; you are a stranger to them, and 
there is no reason why they should consult your convenience. 
The fiict is, the English are bears in all places, except in their 
own houses ; and only those who make their acquaintance in 
thoir dons, know how amiable, kind, tuid mannerly they 

You cannot lounge about in the streets of London. Those who 
would walk, should go at once to the parks, or parade some square. 
The loungers you see in Regent Street and its purUeus, are 
foreigners, chiefly French, as their hirsute appearance cleariy 
shows. An EngUshmaQ likes that sort of thing on the Boule- 
vards of Paris, or St. Mark's Place, at Venice ; but in his own 
country he wants the scenery, the climate, the excitement, and 
the Oj^rtunities. A thousand various interests draw him hack 
to his fiunily circle. Though accustomed to the Continent, and 
its manners and customs, the moment the traveller returns to 
En^and, he tak«a to English customs and English prqudicei^ 
and, in the fulness of his British pride, he is veiy cwebil lest his 
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^poaniDco and conduct show traces of tutt rwideaoe in foreign 
eouutries. The Oermana do exactly the contrary. 

He who would economise his time and strength, had hetter 
keep his carriage — if he can afford it ; there are plenty on sale, 
and of the best of their kind. But the expense of keeping a 
carriage and horses is bj far greater than in any other capital ; 
the wages of the coachman, and the hire of the stabling; eto^ are 
80 enormous. And, besides, there is the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer holding out his hot, for all the world like one of those 
greedy Irish beggai^ asking you to pay duty for the carriage 
and the horses ; for the coachman and his livery ; for the 
servant who stands bdiind the carriage, and that servant's 
livery ; for the powder he has on his head ; for the cane he 
holds in his hand ; for the high box-seat, the hammercloth, and 
the armorial bearings which are embroidered on it— provided, 
always, it is your pleasure to indulge in these aristooratic 
luimies. Those are the taxes on luxuries, of which there are 
plenty in this country ; wid so there ought to be. No duty is 
paid Cor tradesmen's carts and vans, if the owner's name and 
address is plainly written on them ; and the tradesmen, who 
turn everything to advantage, write their names very plainly on 
their carts and vane, and send them out into the streets to 
Advertise their firms. These tradesmen's carts are the most 
numerous and conspicuous among the countless vehicles, which 
pass to and iro in London streets. There is scarcely a shop 
which has not its cart or van. Of course the grocers have vantt, 
ibr they send their goods to any distance within ten miles ; and 
so do the bakers, butchers, fishmongers, and greengrocers. The^ 
can't help it, for if they were to confine their operations to their 
immediate neighbourhood, they would soon be crushed by 
competition. A London tradesman, who deals in articles ot 
doily consumption, had better not try to walk. The very 
lad who sells odds and ends of meat for the convenience 
of Metropolitan cats and dogs, has a meat cart, and a 
clever pony ; and on the cart there is a splendid legeud, in 
gold letters "Dogfi and Cat'i Meat." The retailer of such 
wretched stuff, would starve in a smaller town ; in Londm he 
^s to keep hishorse and cart, and makes a capital living, as they 
te'l me. /ai on Sunday, wheit dogs and cats have to lire on 
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tile stores that wer« taken in on Sataiday, the lad takes his 
" fimcj gal" for a drive into the country, with the l^nd of 
"Dog's and Cat's Meat," flaming bri^tty behind. 

The next great branch of the Metropolitan conveyance aystem, 
IB that ot the carriages which ply for hire, with or without a 
number. The latter, in all their leading features, are similar to 
the carriages of all the Contiaental capitals. They are taken by 
the hour, by the day, week, month, or year. Chief aBiong tlra 
fanner are ike London oabs. 

"Live and learn," ought to be the motto of the student ef 
London cab-ology. No mortal could ever boaat of having 
mastered the subject. There is no want of pt^ice regulations, 
and of patriots to enforce tbem ; but stdll the cabmen form a 
alaas of British subjects, who, for all tbey are labelled, booked, 
and registered, move within a sphere of their own, beyond the 
pale of the law. The Commisaoners of Police have drawn up 
most elaborate regulations concerning cabs ; they have clearly 
defined what a cab ought to be, but the London cabs are exaotly 
what they ou^t not to be. The faults of these four-wheeled 
instrumcots of tortmv can never sufficiently be oomplamed o£ 
Not only do they shorten the honest old Sb^ish mile ; but tb^ 
bearastrongfiunily-likeneastothe Beriindmshkies. Iftfaehorae 
is wanted, it is sure to be eating ; if the cabby is wanted, he is 
equally sure to he drinking. If you would put the window down, 
you cannot move it ; if it is down, and you would put it up, you 
find that the glass is brcAen. The straw-oovered bottom of the 
cab has mai^ crevices, which let in wind and dust ; the seats 
tM as if they were stufied with broken sttmes ; the check-string 
is always bttdcen ; the door wont shut ; or if shut, it won't open : 
in short (we make no mention of the horae), to disoover tb» 
bults of a Loudon cab is easy ; to point out its good qualities 
is, what I for one, have nm-er been able to achieve. 

Whmiever a stranger is bold enou^ to hail a cab, not one, bni 
half a dozen come at once, obedient to his call; and the eagemesB 
the drivers display is truly touching. They secure th^ whipst 
descend from their high places, and surround the stranger witb 
many a wink and many a chuckle, to learn what he wants, and 
to "make gtaiu of him." 

Supposing the stranger aptaka the Eni^ish langWge fluently 
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«>MM^h to make hime^ understood, of oourse he will name 
the place to which he wishes to go, and ask what they viU 
take him for. He may rely on it, that of any conclave of cab- 
nMD, each one will demand, at least, double the amount of his 
l^^l fiore. He detnuTB to the propoa^ wheimpcu the six cabmen 
mount their boxes forthwith, retom to their ataod in the middle 
of th« roftd, and indulge in jocular remarks on " fbraignen^" 
and "Frenchmen" in geueraL Sleaaed is that foreigner, if his 
.studies of the English language have been confined to Byron, 
^Makeray, and Maconlay, for in that case be remaiiu in lu9>py 
ignoranoe of alt the "good thii^" that.are said at his expense. 
^e retreat^ however, was merely a feint ; a few sldrmiahers 
advance again, and waylay the stranger. Apun, and again, 
do they inqvure, " what he irill give V They tnm up the whites 
of their eyes, shmg their shoulders, make offers cMifidently, 
amd decline propositions seomiyiy, and go oa hagglmg and 
demonatrating until one of them oomes to terms, and drives ofi 
with tlie victim. 

But is there no legal soale of fiires? Of course there is, but 
with the enormoos extent of Ltrndon it waa impossible to es- 
tabli^ a geoenl fore for esoh "course." aocording to the cab 
reg{dations of the Qerman, French, and Italian towns. A oertain 
earn, say one shilling for each drive, would have wronged either 
the posswger or ih% driver. To get rid of the dilemma the fore 
was fixed at eight-pence per mile. But who can tell bow many 
miles he has gone in a cab 1 A stranger of course cannot be 
expected to possess an intimate knowledge of places and di»- 
taaees. An old Londoner only may venture to engage in a 
tc^XJgra^Uc and geometrical disputation with a cabman, for gentle- 
men of this class are not generally flatting in their expressions 
or oontsliatiog in their arguments; and the che^ieet way of 
terminating the di^mte is to pay and have done with the man. 
As a matter of principle the cabman is never satisfled with his legal 
fore; even ihooB who know the town, and all its ways, must at 
times ^tpeol to the intervention of a pohoconan or give their 
address to the driver, not, indeed, for the purpose of fighting a 
dad wUh him, but thiA he may, if he choose, ap^ to Uie 
magt8trat« for proteotiixi. But it is a remartable foot, that 
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the cabmen of London are by no means eager to edopi the latter 
expedient. 

The Hansom C&be, which of latfi years have been exported to 
Pari^ and Vienna, are generally in a better condition than the 
four-frheeled vehicles ; but their drivers are to the full as exacting 
and impertinent as their humbler brethren of the whip. To do 
them justice, if they are exorbitant in their demands, they at 
least are aatisfiictory in their performance. They go at a dash- 
ing pace whenever they have an open space before them, and; 
they are most skilful in winding and edging their light vehicles 
through the moat formidable knots of waggons and carriageB. 
The "Hansom" man ismore genteel and gifted than the vulgar race 
of cabmen ; be is altogether smarter (in more than one sense) 
and more dashing, daring, and reckless. 

When cabby rettuns to his stand, he drops the reins, chats 
with his comrades, recounts his adventures, and "fights his 
battles o'er again," or he lights hia pipe and disappears for a while 
in the mysterious recesses of a pothouse. His horse and carnage 
are meanwliile left to the oare of an unaccountable being, who on 
such occasions pope out from some hiding-place, wall-niche, or- 
cellar. This creature appears generally in the shiq>e of a dirty, 
ricketty, toothless, grey-haired man; he is a aermw terwrtim, 
the slave of the cabmen, commonly described as a "water-. 
man." For it was he who originally supplied the water for the 
washing of the vehicles. In the course of time, however, hin 
functions have extended, and the waterman is now all in all to the 
cabstand. He cleans the cabs, minds the horses, attends to the 
orders of passengers, opens and shuts the doors, and fetches and 
carries to the cabstand generally tobacco, pipes, beer, gin, bilUu- 
liowc, and other articles of common consumption and luxury ; 
in consideration for which services, he ia entitled to the gratuity 
of one penny on account of each "fare " ; and he manges to get 
another penny from the "fare" as a reward for the alacrity and 
politenesH with which he opens the door. But further particulars 
of this mysterious old man we ore unable to give. No one 
knows where he lives ; no one, not even Mr. Mayhew, has as yet 
licen able to ascertain where aiid at what hours he t^es his meala. 
At two o'clock in the morning be may be seen busy with hia 
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pdls, and at five or bii o'clock you may siill obserre him at hia 
post, leaning against the area railings of some iamiliaf public- 
house. But the early career of the man, Mb deeds and misdeeds, 
joys and Bufferings, before he settled down as waterman to a 
caivstand— these matters are a secret of the Guild, and one which 
is tnoBt rigorously preserved. * Poor, toothless, old man ! The 
penny we give thee will surely find its way to the gin-shop, but 
can we he obdurate enough to refuse giving it, since a couple of 
tbose coins will procure for thee an hour's oblivion ) 

We turn to the omnibuises, the principal and most popular 
means of locomotion in London. And here we beg to inform 
OUT Oerman friends, that those classes of English society whose 
members are never on any account seen at the Italian Opera, 
and who consume beer in preference to wine, and brandy in 
preference to beer, affect a sort of pity, not unmixed with con- 
tempt, for those who go the full length of saying "Omnibus." The 
English generally affect abbreviations ; and the word "bus" is 
r^dly working its way into general acceptation, exactly as in 
the case of the word "cab," which is after all but an abbreviation 
of "cabriolet." 

Among the middle classes of London, the omnibus siAnda 
immediately after air, tea, and flannel, in the list of the naces- 
saries of hfe. A Londoner generally manages to get on without 
the sun ; water he drinks only in case of serious illness, and 
even then it is qualified with " the ghoat of a drop of spirits." 
Certain other articles of common use and consumption on the 
Continent, such as passports, vint^e-feasts, expulsion by means 
of the police, cafU, cheap social amusements, are entirely un- 
known to the dtizens of London. But the Omnibus is a neces< 
mty ; the Londoner cannot get on without it ; and the stranger, 
too, unless he be very rich, has a legitimate interest in the 
omnibus, whose value he is soon taught to appreciate. 

The outward appearance of the London omnibus, as compared 
to similar vehicles on the Continent, is very prepossessing. 
Whather it be painted red aa the Saints' days in the Almanack, 
or Une as a Bavarian soldier, or green as the trees in summer, it 
is always neat and clean. The horses are strong and elegant ; 
thedriver is an adept in his art ; the conductor is active, quick 
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OB tboi^ht, and untiring eis tbe perpetwan nebile. But all this 
cannot, I know, ooDvey an idea of " life in an omnibuH." We 
bad better bail one and enter it, and as our road liea to the 
West, we look out for a " Bayswater ." 

We are at the Wbitechapaf^ toll-gate, a good distance to the 
Eaat of the Bank. From this point, a great masj omnibuBee 
run to the West ; and among the number is the particular olaaa of 
Ba^water omnibuses one of which we have entered. It is almost 
empty, tbc 011I7 passengers being two women, who have secured 
the worst seats in the furtharmoat comers, probably because 
they are afraid of the draught from the door. The omnibus ia 
standing idly at the door of a publio-houee, ita usual starting- 
place. The driver aod conductor have been bawling and jump- 
ing about, especially the latter, and they are now intent upoa 
" refreshing" themselves. The horses look a little the worse for 
the many journeys they have made since the morning. Never 
mindl this omnibus will do as well as any other, and we prepare 
to secure places on the outside. 

Bat before we ascepd, let us look at the ark which is to bear 
us through the deluge of the London streets. It is an oblong 
square bos, painted green, with windows at the sidea, and a 
large window in the door at the bacL The word " Baihwaihr" 
is piunted in large golden letters on the green side panels, signi- 
fjiug that the vehicle will not go beyond "that bourn," and also 
AimiBhing a name for the whole species. A great many omni- 
buses are in this manner named after their chief stations. There 
,are Bichmonda, Chelseas, Putneya, and Hammersmiths. Others 
^ain luxuriate in names of a more fantastic description, and 
the most conspicuous among them are the Waterloos, Nelsons, 
Wellingtonts Taglionis, Atlases, eta One set of onmibusee is 
named after the " Timet" ; others, such as the " Orawford'a," 
arc named after their owners. 

The generic name of the omnibus shines, as we have said, in 
Jorge golden letters on the side panels ; but this is not by any 
means the only inscription whidi illustrates the omnibus. It is 
covered all over with the names of the streets it touohee in its 
oourse. Thus has the London omnibus the appearaitce of a 
juonumental vehicle, one which exists for the sake of its inscrip- 
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tions. It aatonishee and puzzles the stranger in hie fint week 
of Loudon life ; he gtuwa at the omnibus in a helpless atato of 
bewildanoMik. The imttated underatand the oh&racter of an 
omnibus at first eight ; but the stranger shmgs his shoulders 
with a sigh, for among this conglomeration of inscriptions, he 
is at a loss to find the name and place he wants. 

But to the comfort of nsj countrTmeu be it said, that the 
study of omnibuB-law is not b; any means so difficult as the 
study of cab-law. Practice will soon make them perfect ; still 
we would warn them not to be too confident. Many a 
German geographer, with all the routes from the Ohio to the 
Suxine engraven in. his memory, has taken his place in an om- 
nibus, and gone miles is the direction of Stratford, while 
he, poor man, fondly imagined he was going to Kensington, 
Evea the greatest caution, cannot prevent a ludicrous mistake 
now and then ; and the stranger who would be safe had better 
consult a policemut, or inform the conductor of the exact 
locality to which he deoires to go. In the worst case, however, ' 
nothing is lost but a couple of hours and pwca. 

While we have been indulging in th«ee reflections, the number 
of passengers has increased. There is a woman with a little boy, 
and that boy willuot sit decently, but insists on kneeling on the 
seat, that he may look out of the window. An old gentleman 
has taken hia seat near the door ; he ia a prim old man, with 
a black coat and a white cravat. There is also a young girl, a 
very neat one too, with a small bundle. Possibly she intends 
oaUing on some Mends on the other side of the town ; she pro- 
poses to pass the night there, and has t«ken her measures 
accordingly. A short visit certainly is not worth the trouble of 
a. long omnibus journey. Thus there are already six inside 
passengei's, for the little boy, who is not a child in arms, ia a 
" passenger," and his fiire must be paid as such. The box-seat, 
too, has been t^ken by two yomig men; one of them ranokee, 
and the other, exactly as if be had been at home, reads the 
police reports in to-day's " Timet." 

Stop ! another passenger ! a man with an operas-hat, a blue, 
white-spotted cravat, with a corresponding display of very dean 
shirt-collar, coat of dark green doth, trousers and w 
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no particular colour ; hia boots are well polished, hia chin is 
cleanly shaved ; his whiskers are of respectable and modest 
dimensions. There is a proud consciousness in the man's face t 
an easy, familiar carelessness in his movementa as he ascends. 
He takes his seat on the box, and looks to the right and left with 
a strange mixture of KanUewr and condescension, as much as to 
say : " You may keep your hats on, gentlemen." He produces 
a pur of stout yellow gloves ; he seizes the reins and the whip- 
by Jove ! it's the driver of the omnibus ! 

Immediately after htm there emerges from the depths of the 
public-house another individual, whose bearing is lees proud. 
He is thin, shabbily dressed, and his hands are without gloves. 
It is the conductor. He counts the inside . passengers, looks in 
every direction to find an additional " fare," and takes his position 
on the back-board. " All right !" the driver moves the reins i the 
horses raise their heads ; and the omnibus proceeds on its journey. 

The street is broad. There is plenty of room for half a dozen 
vehioles, and there are not many foot-passengers \a engage the 
conductor's attention. He is at liberty to play some fimtastio 
tricks to vary the monotony of his existence ; he jumps down 
from his board and up again ; he runs by the side of the omnibus 
to rest his legs, for even running is a recreation compared to 
standing on that board. He makes a descent upon the pave- 
ment, lays hands on the m^d of all work that is just going home 
from the butcher's, and invites her to take a seat in the "bus." 
He spies an elderly lady waiting at the street-corner ; he knows 
at once that she is waiting for an omnibus, bnt that she cannot 
muster resolution to hail one. He addresses and secures hw. 
Another unprotected feioale is caught soon after, then a boy, 
and after him another woman. Our majestic coaohman is mean- 
while quite as active as his colleague. He is never silent, 
and shouts hia "Bank ! Bank I Charing-oross !" at every indi- 
vidual passenger on the pavement. Any spare moments he may 
snatch from this occupation are devoted to his horses. He 
touches them up with the end of hia whip, and eihorte them to 
courage and perseverance by means of that peculiar sound 
which holds the middle between a hiss and a groan, and which 
none but the drivers of London omnibuses can produce. 
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la this muiner we have come near the crowded streets of the 
city. The seat at our back ia now occupied by two Irish 
labourers, smoking clay-pipes, and disputing in the richest of 
brogues, which ia better, Eomanism without whiskey, or Pro- 
testantiam with the desirable addition of that &vourite stimulant. 
There is room for two mora passengers inside and for three 
outfnde. 

Our progress through the city is slow. There are Tehides 
l>efore us, behind us, and on either side. We are pulling up 
and turning aside at every step. At the Mansion-house we stop 
for a second or two, just to breathe the horses and take in 
passengers. This is the heart of the city, and, therefore, a 
general station for those who wish to get into or out of an 
omnibus. These vehicles proceed at a alow pace, and take up 
passengers, but they are compelled to proceed by the poUceman 
on duty, who has strict instructions to prevent those stoppages 
which would invariably result ftoia a congregation of omnibuses 
in this crowded locahty. 

Our particular omnibus gives the policeman no trouble, for it 
is fill), inside and out, and this important tact having been 
notified to the driver, the reins are drawn tight, the whip is laid 
on the horses' backs, and we rush into the middle of crowded 
Cheapside. Three tons, that is to say, 60 cwt., is the weight of 
'a London cmmibus when ^11, and with these 60 cwta. at their 
backs, the two horses will nut about a dozen English miles 
without the use of the whip, cheered only now and then by the 
driver's hiss. And with all that the; are smooth and round 
and in good condition ; they are not near so heavy as those 
heavy horses of Norman build which go their weary pace 
with the Paris omnibuses, nor are tbey such wretched catlike 
creatures as the minority of the horses which serve a similar 
purpose in Qermany. Their harness is clean ; on the conti- 
nent it might pass for elegant. Although fiery when in motion, 
they never lay aside that gentleness of temper which is 
peculiar to the English horses. A child might guide them ; 
they obey even the slightest movement of the reins ; nay, more, 
an old omnibus-horse understands the signab and shouts of the 
conductor. It trota off the moment he gives that stunning 
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I 
blow on ihe roof of the oiia)ibuB,whieh, in the jai^o of Loodon 
conduotora, means : " Go on if you plaase ;" and Qie word. 
" stop " will BTrest. it in the Bharpest trot. 

But for the training and the natunl Eugadtf of those uii- 
mala, it would be impoBsible for so nuu^ omnibuBee to prooaad 
.through the crowded oitj skeets at the pace they do, without 
an eztengive amaahing of carriages, and a great eactifioe -a£ 
human life resulting thenifrom. We oommumosted our im- 
pressions on this subject to the onmibua driver, and were mndh 
jileaaal to find our opinion corroboiated by the authority of that 
dignilATj. 

"The oity," said he, "i« a training-aohool for oarnage-eteee 
and for any gent aa would leam to drive. Aa for a man who 
.is'nt thoroughly up to it, Fd like to see bit" take the ribbsna, 
that's 1^ ! 'specially with a long heavy "bus behind and two 
ossea aa ia going tike blaiea in front. I aee many a country 
fellow in my time aa funky as can be, and sweating, oanee why 1 
he feeled hisself in a &t. And an oaa, too, aa haa n«nrer been in 
the city afore, gets giddy in hie head, and all shaky-like, and 
weak on his legs. But it's all habit, that'a what it ia with men 
and osses." 

Well 1 our maA and our "esses" are .accuatamed to the coa> 
^ion and the turmoil which surrounds us. With the eicqition 
of a few short stoftpagOB, which are unavoidable in these orowAeA 
.etreeta, we proceed almost at a giddy pane ronnd St. Paul's, 
down the steep of Ludgate Hill, and up throagh Fleet Street and 
Temple Bar. We are in the "Strand"; and here we Are less 
crowded, and proceed at a still more ragid paoe, with twialra 
.inside and nine outaide passengera, making ^^ respectable total 
,of one-and-twenty men and women. More than this number 
.it ia illegal to cram into an omnibus. That vehicle is among the 
iew plaoaa in England where you «ome into immediate contaot 
with Engliahmen witltout the formality of a previous intro- 
duction. Parliament, which has to provide not only for Oreait 
Britain, Ireland, and the town of Berwick upon-Tweed, but also 
for a oonaiderable portion of Africa, America, A^a, and the whole 
of Australia — whose duty it is to keep a aharp eye on the Ger- 
manic Confederation, Uie Prenoh Empire, the Papal Se^ the 
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Oriental question, and a great manj mnular nuisknces ; and 
which, over and above «]! tbeee importuit ATooationa, has to 
adjourn for the Easter recess and the Epaom racea — though thus 
STsrwhelmad with buffineoa still the Bnglieh Parliament has 
fcood time to pan some solutorj Isiis for the prc^ter regulation 
and management of omnibuses, to prevent the over-orowding of 
those usaful vehioles, and to ensure regularity, poLteneas, and 
honeatf ihi the part of the drivers and oonduotors. The laws 
with respect to Mzmibusee are few in number ; but they work 
1*^ aad soffioe to secure the passengers in those vehiolea 
sgainat insult and imposition. As, however, accidents wttf 
liappen, ao it may nov and then come to pass that a atranger, or 
a genteel and ignorant female is cheated, and induced to pay the 
aom of threepenoe over and above the legal fare ; but in these 
oases it will generally be found, that the pass^iger mig^t have 
^vvented the impoaition, if he or she had condescended to 
mquire of some other passenger as to the exact amount of the 
&r& Such questions ore always readily answered, and erery one 
is eager to give the stranger the infbrmation he requires. 

On the Continent, it is generally asserted that the Eo^ish are 
haughty and shy, that they will not answer if a question is put 
to them ; and that, especially to fore^ers, they affeoC silence, 
incHvility, and even rudeness. There is no truth whatever in 
such assertions. Any one, whose good or ill fortune it is to 
make frequent omnibus jouroeys, will find that the notion of 
Ea^ish rudeness, like many other Continental notions, is but a 
vulgar error. It is true that no fuss or oeremony is made about 
the stowing away of legs, that an unintentional kick is not gene- 
rally followed by a request for ten thousand pardons ; but, in 
my opinion, there is a good deal of natural politeness in this 
neglect of hollow conventional forms, which, afl»r all, may be 
adopted by the greatest brute in creation. Why should there 
be a begging of paidon when every one is oonvinoed that the 
kick was acoideotal, unintentional, and that no offence waa 
meant 1 Why should I express my gratitude to the hand that 
is held out to me in gettingin ) The action is kind, but natural, 
and does not, in my opinion, call for a verbose recognition. 
Those who discover rudeness in the absenoa of polite phrase^ 
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caimot, of course, but thiul that the English are brutes. Bat 
Bimple and ingenuous characters are soon at their ease in Ei^lish 
society. 

There were no stoppages in the Strand ; but at Northtun- 
berlaud House, in Tra&lgar Square, we stop for a minate or two, 
as at the Mansion House, to take in and let out pasaengms. 
Moring forward again, we go up part of Fall MaU and the whole 
length of Regent Street to the upper Circus. This point is 
more than half way in the journey from Whitechapel to Bay»- 
water, and that distance — above fire English miles —is, after all^ 
only a three-penny &re. 

Within the last quarter of an hour we have changed our 
couplement of passengers, and the sky, too, has altered its 
asi>ect. Large drops of rain are falling. The driver produces 
his oilskin cape, a stout leather covering is put over his knees, and 
over those of the box-seat passengers, whose upper halves are 
protected by an umbrella. All the outside passengers, to<^ 
produce their umbrellas— for few Londoners venture to go 
out without that necessary protection against the variableneBS 
of the climate. 

LuckOy, however, the shower is over before we have oome to 
Hyde PSrk Gate, at the western end of Oiford Street. The son 
breaks through the clouds, as we turn down that splendid street 
which runs parallel with the side of the Park. Stately, dega&t 
buildings on our right ; Kensington Gardens, green meadows, and 
shady trees, on our left. Here we leave the omnibus, for we 
cannot resist the temptation of taking a stroll in theee charming 
gardens. We have made a journey of eight miles. We have 
seen life on and in on omnibus, in all its varieties ; at least, as 
&r as it is possible in a single journey ; and we pay for Uie 
accommodation the very moderate charge of sixpence. 

"Die London omnibuses, though much abused, are vastly 
superior to similar vehicles in other Continental r^pitals ; but 
still greater, as compared to the Continental "Post," or 
" Schnelliragen," is the superiority of those public vehidee which 
run in longer or shorter stages across the country. It is a pity 
these itage-coackt* are being driven off the road by the superior 
speed of the railways. They are going out rapidly. And yet, 
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how glorious it inie to ride on the top of one of them .' 
Tbeir doclino destroys all the poesy of travelling amidst 
the leafy hedgo-rowB on the epleudid English Toads, which 
ore more similar to our park-roads than to our "Landatras- 
•en," What a wholesome, social, adventurous pleasure it 
waa, to sit on the oataide of a stage-ooaoh with about twelve 
travelliDg companionB, male and femal^ and drawn by four 
aplendid horses, to skim, as it were, over the smiling garden-like 
country. No Ei^shman, of the olden time, waa too rich or too 
aristocratic for this mode of travelling ; and the occasional 
driving of such a stage, and the playing the part of ooachman to 
the pubUc at large, waa among the " noble passions " of the 
sporting aristocrats of the time. Since then, the steam-engine 
has conquered the length and br«adth of the oountry, and he 
who would enjoy stage-coach traveUiug, must go in quest of it 
to the outlying parts of England ; for instance, to the Isle of 
Wight, where the old coach may still be aeen in all its glory. 
Long may it be so, until, in that island, too, it is compelled 
yield to the improvements of the ago I 

We have already, in another place, ^ven an account of the 
l^iamea steamers. Eat in treating of the chief methods of 
locomotion in Lpndon, we ought not to forget the railroads. 
They are among the peculiarities and ughta of London, for 
no other town in the world is so large that the communica- 
tions between its various parte are carried on by means of rails and 
locomotive engines. Here, where the majority of the termini 
are, if not in the centre, according to Mr. Pearson's salutary 
project, at least within the town, the railways which oommnni- 
cate with the interior of the country, and the various seaports, 
have several stations in the interior of the town, and passengers 
are conveyed from one town station to another. There are, 
moreover, railways eapecially intended for London and the 
■uburbs : amcmg these, are the lines to Greenwich and Blackwall, 
which communicate with that extraordinary railroad wtiioti, 
forming an enormous semicircle, facilitates the communication 
between the eastern and the whole of the northern parts of 

. This peripheric line is essentially a London rtulway; it does 
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tkA, on any one pMut, travel bej<Kid tlie boimditries of that 
monster town. It is laid out between garden-mJla uid back- 
jardv, between rooi^ and chimneye ; it is bridged over caaals 
■and crowded streete, or laid on fiaducts for manj miles throngh 
tiie pooT«r quarters, almost touching t^ homea, and paasiDg 
lurd by Uie windows of the upper Btories. In other plaow, 
aooording to the peculiarities of the ground, the line is carried 
on Uirough tunnels under &6 houaos, oellara, sewers, and 
arqueducts. It is a miraculous railway, and one which has been 
oomtruoted at as enormous outlay of ingenuity and money ; 
but it enables the Londoners to go to the northern suburbs for 
Kxpence, in a firat-okss carnage too, and in less than twen^ 
minutes. There is no oeaaation in the traffic of this line ; the 
trains are moving &om early mom till late at night ; evsiy 
quarter of an^hour a train is despatched from uther twminua, 
and these trains stop at all the intermediate stations. 

The journeys being so short, and time, q>eed, aod cheapnea 
the chief ol^ects in view, the railway Cfonpany have paid 
Uttle attention to the comfort of the passengers. And here 1 
ought to add, that with the exception of greater speed, which, 
after ^ is the main object, all the English railways are inlM<» 
to those of the Continent. In London, and in short joum^f^ 
t^ want of comfortable oarri^eB and convenient waiting-rooma 
is not a very painful infliction ; but woe to the wretch whom 
ikte condemns to go frma London to Edinburgh in a aeoosd- 
class carriage at lite egress speed of fifty miles per hour I It 
is true it t«^es him but twelve hours to go that enonnous 
distanee ; but in those twelve hours he will have ample time and 
o ponder on the vast difference of seoond-oloss aocomo- 
d and in Oermany ! 
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WBITEHAU, PAST AMD PKESEST. — DOWHDIO BTKEEI. — PAKIB AND 
LONDON. — KNOLIBH AND yBBNCK BIATBBHEH. — THE DIFFBRESCE. 

^m AI»{IRBIia OF FRANCE. XNaUSB RESPECT FOB THE 

ABieiOCRAGt. 

fouK large stcoeta lead from TrafalgKr Sqiufe to the East, West, 
North, and South. Thu square (village and garden-grmmd in 
the dajs of Edward the Confessor) b, id our own days, «M of 
thfi oentral pmntB of Loodon lifo. Tnt&lgar Square, which 
diuik the blood and wHuemed the ag(«ias of Hi^h Peter^ 
Sorope, Johm, Hafriaoi), and in*iiy others, who ware UBed in 
«xpiation of the execution of Charlee L — where many hwtdreda 
irere decapitated, stigmatised, and mutilated, to satii^ the ven- 
geance of Uie Stuarts and theit adherents — forms, in 1803, tiia 
peaoc«&ile, evei-iaoviiig, oeattal point, where the TOMk from Uie 
West meet Uie roads from the East Down there, where the 
equestrian statue of Cbaries I. atanda, the street leads to 
Whit^aU, Westnanster, the Honses «f Parliament, and tba 
liiamea. We will walk in that directton ; it leads us to ^acee 
-tlutt are among the grandest and most int«resting of which 
London, or an; otiher cit; on Uie fooe of tiie earth, «aa boost. 

We are here — as Leigh Hunt aafa — within the atmoephNe of 
EngHA royalty. Each step in this put of the town &wak«na 
the stcangsst recolleetiona, ttA reminds one of Wolsey, Um 
^fted, the proud, the tembl^— of Henry, the coarse and omd— 
Elisabeth, the cunning and quamlstHne— James, Uie pedant and 
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the cloini — Chsrlea, tlie misguided and melancholic — Cromwell, 
the harsh and unbending— the contemptible, disaolute second 
Charles — and the doubly contemptible, dissolute Stuart, who 
succeeded him, and whose Government robbed Whitehall of its 
gloriea. The vet? air is full of reminiscences of the Tudors and 
the Stuarts — of their splendour and feasting — of their intrigues 
and vulgarities— of their despotic rule and bloody punishments ; 
and as we walk through the streets, we cannot divest ourselves 
of the thought, what a strange and quaint eight it would be, if 
those princes, and their ministers and courtiers, could, for am 
hour, return to the sunny light of day! What gravity and 
meniness, madness and thoughtlessness, guilt, misery, and in- 
gratitude 1 Visible and invisible, «ngly and grouped, here are 
the monuments of the history of English royalty, from th« 
downfall of Wolsey to the downfall of James IL That epoch is 
grand, important, and instructive^ and a fit study for the kings 
and nations of our own days. 

Whitehall, such as it is in 1652, bears little resemblance to the 
Whitehall of 1652. 

Wolsey lived in York Palace. He was most vain, fond of 
splendour, conceit, and tyranny ; but for all that, he was tiie 
most remarkable man among the prelates of England. His 
palace was the richest booty which his downjyi procured for his 
master, who at once settled down in it. Here he married Aima 
Boleyn ; here he died j here did all the great men meet, who 
flattered tiiat cxovnioi tiger until he consigned them to the 
hands of the executioner, and impaled their heads on London 
Bridge. Among fkom were Cavendish, Thomas Cromwell, and 
Wolsey. Erasmus, also, and Bans Holbein, whose low d^free 
alone saved them from sharing the fate of the Icing's friends and 
wives. Among these were the Dukes of Norfolk and Sufiblk, 
the Earl of Surrey, Sir Thomas Wyatt the poet, Catharine of 
Arragon, Anna Boleyn, Jane Seymour, Catharine Howard, Anne 
of Cleves, and Catharine Parr, the least unfortunate among these 
unfortunate women ; and the children that were to wear crowns 
— Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth — these were they that passed in 
and out of York Palace in the days of Henry VIII. 

The spirits of the murdered have probably cast a gloomy 
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shadow OD fhoae golden walla, for after HBDr7'8 de«eaae his auc- 
oeeaors avoided Whitehall, ajid Elizabeth was the first to esta- 
blish her court there. A change comes over the figures of the 
past — Cecil and Burleigh, the two Bacons, Drake and Raleigh, 
Spenser and Shakeapere, Sjdnej and Lee, Leicester and Esaei, 
atand before ua. And after them Jamea L and hia darling 
"Steenie," and Charles I, Cromwell, and — the eieoationer. 

Charles I. was -verj active in the improvement of WhitehalL 
Injgo Jonea, the great ardiitect of those days, was employed 
on it, and Rubena painted tlie omameDta of the ceiling, for 
which he received £3000 and the honour of knighthood. It 
is mere calumny, to say that Cromwell, in puritanic brutality, 
destroyed the works of art which he found in WliitehalL On 
the (Kintrary, he made great exertions to save them ; we owe 
it to him that the &moua cartoona by Raphael may this day be 
seen at Hampton Court. But, of course, the Great Protector 
put a stop to the dissolute and merry life which formerly ruled 
in the palace. There was no end of praying and preaching in 
Whitehall ; the Barebones Parliament assembled here after tiie 
dissolution of the Long Parliament ; it was here that Cromwell 
refused the crown ; and here he died, while a dreadful thunder- 
storm conwdsed the heavens. His friends sud that natnre 
sympathised with the great man, and his enemies would have 
it that it was the devil going off to hell with "Old Noll," his 
brother. 

Richard Cromwell, too, passed hia short season of power at 
Whitehall He was followed by Monk, who kept the place for 
Charles IL But the merry olden times were gone for ever ; 
they returned not with the diaaolute, gloomy-fiiced prince, al- 
though more money was wasted on the Ducheea of Portsmouth 
— not to mention Hia Majesty's other ladies — than ever had 
been spent on an English queen. 

Evelyn, in his memoirs, thus describes one of the cloaing acenes 
of TO^ dissipation : — " I can never forget the ineipreaaible luiury 
and prophanenesse, gaming and all dissolutenesa, and, as it were, 
total fot^tfullnesse of Ood (it being Sunday evening), which thia 
day se'nnight I waa witnesee ot, the king sitting and toyii^ with 
Jiis ooncubinea — PotitmoiUh, Cleveland, and Jfazarin«, et«. ; a 
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I^rtTuA lioy singing love aongs, in that glorious gallerj, whilst 
about twenty of the greate courtiers, and other dissolute persons, 
were at BoMtt round a lafgs taUa ; a bank of at least 2000 in 
gold before them, upon iriuch two gentlemen, who were with me^ 
ipad& reflai^ioaB with astoiuBfament. Six days after was all in 
the dust 1" — £h>dffn'» 3femoiri,'voLLf.5i9. 

Jamee II. lived here for a few years, until the mass coat him a 
crown. His wife fled from the palace on the eth December, 
1688. Hie king followed eleven dajs later; and on the 14th 
Pebniary, 1689, the Prince of Orange entered the old palace. It 
was burnt in 1668. 

Let not m; readers quarrel with this review of the past. 
Certain localities ore nothing without an occasional glance at the 
ohromolea of olden times ; but with those aids to ima^ution, 
the very stones become gifted with speech, and proclaim the 
joya and sorrows, the pageants and horrors which they witnessed 
in tiieir days. 

Tb» remains of Whitehall, like the minority of the buildings 
which surround them, have been converted into Qovamment 
offices. Scotland Yard is the central office of the London 
poUce^ and on the other aide of the road is the Admiralty. A 
little lower down there are two of those splendid Horse Guards, 
mounted on black chargers, doing duty at the offices of the 
Ministry of War, and guarding the spot where ESizabeth, in un- 
chaste virginity, and at an advanced and wrinkled t^, exacted 
the h<»uage of her courtiers ae Queen of Beauty. We turn the 
comer of the old Banquet-house and enter a blind alley — it is 
narrow and deserted. That is Downing Street the fiunous, where 
the Colonial and Foreign Offices guide the destinies of the 
greater part of the globe. It is a curious street, small and 
dingy, beyond the smallaess and dinginess of similar streets at 
Leipzig, Frankfort, or Prague, and desolate, vacant, deserted — a 
fit laboratory for political alohemiste. At ite ftirther .end 
is a small mysterious door, the entrance to the Foreign Office, in 
the keeping of a red-coated grenadier, with, I doubt not, a couple 
of newspaper reporters hidden in his cartridge-box, and intent 
upon ascertaining the names of those that enter the office. But 
the notes, which the Foreign Office addresses to the Foreign! 
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Courte, da not find their waj into the En^iah newap^ien — bo 
that even the Tima has to copy them from the Oerman and 
French journals— and this is owing to the oiroumstaDce, tb&t 
those who eater or leave the office keep the notes in their pockets ; 
and that the reporters, thoi^h olever, cannot see through the mo- 
rooco of portfolios and the wadding of ooata. Thej numage 
these matters better in France : a French jouiualist ta^es up his 
quarters in the reticule of Somebody's ladj, or if that cannot be 
conveniently donc^ he places himself nndw the protection of 
the said ladj's maid. Such things are of rare occurrence 
b England, owing to the immoral prejudice of tlie island- 
era respecting the code of morals in matters of politics and 
matrimony. 

What an amount of idoliaation have not the Oermau authors 
of the last ten years wasted on Paris! How great their 
enthusiasm even now, in praise of the men and women of that 
capital But if yon aak, what the excellent quaUties of Paris 
really and truly are, they will disoourse, at great length, on the 
charms of the Bootevarda, the graoefulnesB of the women, the 
deep blue of the Paris sky, and the merry, careless, exoitaag 
disposition of the Pariaans generally. "Now all this is well and 
good," say I to my I^ria friend ; "and if I understand you, you 
set down the PariHians as the A I. of humanity, because Uieir 
women are olerer, and because those clever women have very 
small feet ; because the Boulevards are capital places to lounge 
in ; because Mabile ia merrier than Yauihall. But as for the 
blue colour of the sky, allow me, deareet friend, to remind you 
of Naples, Spain, Paris, and China, where, as they say, the skies 
are much bluer. All those oircumstancea make a town veiy 
i^reeable ; but I have yet to learn that they are a fur gauge of 
the moral worth of its inhabitants." Uy Paris biend is silent ; 
but aiter a good long pause, he comes forward with some very 
general phrases, saying that there is an unutterable something 
whioh embellishes life in Paris, and Utat there you live in a 
world of ideas. There is a good deal of truth in this general 
admission. Life in Paris is charming, more charming than in 
Loudon aad other large towns ; but its ohannB emanate, in many 
instances, from the darker sides of the Parisian character ; and it 
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ie abeard to sa; that the people are entitled to our respect tor 
no otiter reason, but becanae we lead a life of pleasure and gaietj> 
in their dtf . 

Why does London produce so much lesa agreeable an im- 
preatdon than Paris, not only on the passing trtianger, but aim 
on those who reside here a coneiderable length of time 1 Wa 
leave that question for another daj. We are now in Downing 
Street; and, however gloomy the appearance of Uiat street may 
be — perfidious and egotistical as the Downing Street policy maj 
appear to the Continentals — which, bj the bye, proves its 
popularity here — we can, at least, say in its favcn-, that it ha^ 
within the last twenty years, been less open to corruptimi by 
means of money and female pohticiaas, than was the case on the 
other side of the Channel, in the country of "la gtoire," of 
blueskiesand " unutterable somethings." Of course the riantotu 
are less interesting ; there is not so wide a margin for intrigue ; 
the ambition of roturten is kept within the Umits of decency ; 
the.&ir sei, with all its followers and appendages, is confined to 
a narrow sphere of action ; and these ar& the reasons why — just 
as in other matters — Bngl"*' politics have a mora sober, 
business-like, respectable, and tedious appearance than politica 
in France. It is really miraculous that, in a country which is 
governed by a Queen, and one who inherited the crown at 
an early age, there has never been made mention of court 
and other intrigues, which influenced the conduct of public 
affyrs. Say it is merely by accident ; say that such accident 
is partly owir^ to the coldness of the bloed which runs in 
the veins of English women ; or, if you please, think of the 
olden times, when the women of Whitehall made history in a* 
shameless a manner as any women in the Tuilleries or Versaillee. 
No matter ! It has been reserved for the 19th century to create 
a Woman's Court, which excludes all love-intriguea. Such a 
thing is impossible in France ; and if possible, the French would 
not believe it, nor would they put up with it. A government 
without female interference, quarrels, and corruption ! Mon- 
strous, at least to ibe French, who, ratiier than live under such 
a government, would choose to live in (m austere Catouian 
fiepublic. 
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' The're8p«ot for public decenoj, which in England is aometiiuM 
carried to a ridiculous length, ie, neverthelesa, of great use for 
the morolitj of the Government. Corruption, indeed, is an 
importaDt item in English eleoUoneering tactics ; money and 
drink are lavished on the voters ; but this corruption, however 
ahamslBea, is oonfined to the lower classes. Honourable members, 
who are very pathetic on the negleoted education of the people, 
think very Uttle of treating all the inhabitants of their borough 
to a preposterous quantity of drink, in order to ensure their re- 
election. But the corrupters themselvee are not ao corrup- 
tible as the men who for the last ten yeara — for it is not 
necessary to go back to an earlier date — held the reins of the 
government in France. The poor are now and then bought in 
England ; more frequently they are intimidated ; but in Fiance 
— the veiy French confeas it— all are venal, from the highest to 
the lowest. I am not an admirer of corruption in England ; but 
I like It better lihan I do corruption in France. If rottenness 
there must be, it had better be partial and one^ded, than a 
general corruption of the body politic 

Certuoly the email English boroughs, with their electioneering 
tactics and venality, are disgusting ; but still there ia eome 
differenoe between the treating and bribing the peasants and 
stooll shop-keepers and that nauseous corruption of all clasaea 
of society which is so prevalent in France, more particularly 
sioca the reign of Louis Philippe. In England, the polling-days 
have from times immemorial been days of feasting, drinking, and 
fightii^ for the lower classes. The wont of political cultivation, 
ignorance of the important questions at issue, the indifference, 
uid, in many instances, the brutality of the lower (QasseH, make 
it a matter of amall moment to them, whether the barrel o£ 
beer bom vhicb they drink at an election ia the gift of charity, 
or the devil's retaining fee. No hustings wiUiout speechifying, 
—no polling-place without swilling. The witnessea who have 
been examined by the Election Committoee have generally con- 
feaaed, VbaA Vbe candidate, according "to the old established 
oustom," behaved hke a "gentleman"— that he treated the 
electora to ale and gin, shook hands with them, gave them 
money, and hired brass bonds for their special gratification. Aj 
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melancliolj proof this of the selected conditioq in politics and 
moralB of the lower olaaees in England. 

But &r more saddening is the apeataole of corruption, which 
France haa exhibited these many jears pest. It is not the 
Tude and imcultirated masa which eina irom ignorance of its 
own abandoned condition ; corruption there extends its swaf 
over the educated, the learned, the waalthj, the refined. It is 
the despotism of a cjniBm of venality, such as the world never 
saw since the daj^ of the Roman emperore. The French aristo- 
cracy, the armj, the bourgtoitie, the church, and the preaa, 
are all in the markei Eloquent morality solicits cormption 
with the most impudent eagerness, and drives the hardest 
bargains. In France corruption has become the fashion ; it is 
the law, the essence of politics, and it has almost become a 
neceesitj for the attainment of even honest purposes. The 
poison pervades all the organs of the body poUtic ; and ever 
since the commencement of the first revolutian, the French 
nation has been convulsed, and caused convulgions among the 
neighbouring nations. But never at any one time — no, not 
among all her changes — was there a single period, however short, 
in which personal liberty obtained that respect which it coifi- 
mands in England. And although this fact is on record, and 
though it cannot be contradicted, yet there are Qerman ad* 
mirers of France (the minority of them know nothing of France 
except Uie boulevards of Faiis), who believe that the French are 
the chosen people of liberty, the prophets of the nations, and 
martyrs for their political salvation. True, the history of France 
isinstructive tothosewho takeawamingfromit TnietheFrenok 
are a chosen people ; indeed, they are chosen to sound the trumpet 
ofwarinto the ears ofthe nations. But there neverwaaanyfortresa 
save one, which was conquered by the sounding of trumpets- 
Jericho, in the land and the age of miraclee. Singleness of pur' 
pose, and honest perseverance Uiese alone can in our days ensure 
the victory of great principles. But the sons of France have 
always been strangers to those two qualities ; and the gloiy 
which these can give, they have never coveted. "Hiey oare not 
for substantial liberty, for it not only gives rights, but it imposee 
duties also. Freedom is a treasure which requires the jnost 
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anxious care ; he who neglects it, loses it. France obtained it 
three timee, and thrioe she lost it ; and now the French say again 
— "Oa ne durerapat." But, it is to be hoped, that the phrase 
vill be flung back again, whenever thej shall take it into their 
heads once more to sound the trumpet of alann to the ooiutries 
of Europe. 

England, with all her political and social blemishes, has at 
leaat come to this, that an^ danger to the personal liberty of 
her oitizena may almost be conaidered as an absurd impossibility, 
white the French are, as yet, so ignorant of the rudiments of 
national liberty, that they still wish for a strong government ; 
that is to say, one which centraUses all the resources, and absorbs 
all the powers of the State. The various parties are all agreed 
on this point ; they differ only with respect to the person who 
is to preside over this " strong government." The Legitamists 
TOW that that peraoa must be a Bourbon ; the Bonapartiata 
claim the right, as they have established the iact, in favour of a 
Boion of the great Emperor ; and the Bepublicans are eloquent 
in praise of an elective government ; but every one of these 
partisans reserves to himself a large prospective ahare of the 
loBvea and fishes, which, as all the world knows, are entirely 
at the disposal of a "strong government." The ambition of 
free self-government, which characterises the English, is alto- 
gether imknown to the French. Hence they can die for liberty, 
but they cannot live for it. 

In drawing a parallel between the darker sides of English 
and French pohtics, I ought not to foi^t mentioning one im- 
portant point. In despite of her free press, the partial d^ra- 
dation of her masses, in despite of her civic selfgovemment, 
Ei^land is the most aristocratic country in the world. Whatever 
modem reformers may strive for or assert, they cannot deny, nor 
can they root out, the traditional veneration of the middle and 
lower classes for everything and everybody connected with the 
nobiUty. An Englishman, even though he were a chartist, looka 
at a scion of the nobihty with a very different eye, than at his 
neighbour, by the grace of Qod, citiEon of London, or of Shet 
field, or Manchester. A "lord's" presence makes him respectful, 
even though the said "lord" had taken too much port wine, 
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A "lad/s" toilette haa a tn^terioiu charm for English women, 
howerer bad that "ladj'e" taste maj be. On the continenl^ 
too, the aristocraoj are looked up to and imitated and quoted, 
but not by any means to such an eitent as in England. The 
continental nations want that ingenuousness of veneration, that 
amiable candour which irankly confesses that it "loves a lord." 
Add to this that the adoration of a noble pedigree does not 
here, as on the continent, move in Hie sphere of triflea only, 
whioh after all, is, in a manner, excusable. For the wealthy 
aristocrat is a privil^ed person &om his cradle ; he is a landed 
proprietor, and he is not difltracted with Htrugglea for sustenance, 
favour, place, and fortune. Of course he has leisure to cultivate 
his taste and form his mannera, and to imitate him in those 
respects would be a merit, even in a root and branch democrat. 
But the Englishman does not stop there. His desire to imitate 
the nobility, his craving for titles, make him what is commonly 
called "a snob." He has greater respect for a cabinet of noble- 
men than for a cabinet of oommoners ; he cannot iirntging a 
charitable institution unless it be under the presidency of the 
Duke of Dumman and the Earl of Tanitary; he judges the 
character of a Marquis very diflferently from that of any other 
man. It requires a vary long residence in England and an 
intimate acquaintance with English society generally to uudsi^ 
stand and appreciate this weakness in aU its bearii^s. But 
this weakness is the source of vety remarkable monstroeitiea 
iu the political and social life of England. Their moat salient 
{Hiinta and oorneni, indeed, have given way to the progrenive 
tendencies of the age. That progress, though slow, is manifest, 
and its very slowness is a guarantee against the danger of « 
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TBB ABSBI.— THE HAH. — AX lU.'B UFK.— THI NXW HOUaEa. — 
THEIR &ms, CORRIDOBS, AND LIBRARIEB.— THE SOTEBINOa OF 
THE PUBUO.— THE SPEAKER. — SIR JOHN AND DR. KEIF [N THE 
flALLSIlT. — LADIES AND REPORTERS. — THE TABLE O? THE HOUSE. 

THE BBBGBAinVA'r-ASUB. FARLIAHENTART EnQTTinTB. THE 

TWO HODSia. — DIBRAELL — PALHEBBTON. — BIR JOHN PRATBBTH 
THE LATTER — COLONEL BIBTHORP. — LORD JOHN RUSSELL.— PUBLIC 
8PXAKINO IN ENQLAND. 

Two streeta running in parallel lines lead from Whitehall to 
Westminster and the Houses of Parliament. One of these 
■traeta is narrow, dark, and gloomy. In it lived Edmund Spenser 
and Oliver Cromwell, and through it passed ESizabeth, Charles, 
and the Protector, whenever their presence was required in 
utttet* of the two houses. The street was large enough for 
the royal processions of those days, but it became inconveniently 
narrow when the tra£Bo of the metropolis extended to this 
pmut, and they built Parliament-street, one of the most crowded 
thorough&res of western London. After passing through I^r- 
lioment-etreet you emerge into a wide irregulor place, which 
may justly be called the most venerable, important, and sacred 
spot in England— where, on your left, on the bank of the Thames, 
the new Houses of Parliament tower in their splendour, while 
before you, amidst broad gravestones and fresh green plots 
and delightful trees stands the old Abbey. To the right, you 
see a perfect wilderness of narrow streets with a large gap 
broken ri^t through them ; it leads t« Pimlico, Belgravia, St. 
Junea's Fai^ and Buckingham Palace. 
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Westminster Abbey is among the grandest and loftieet monu- 
ments of ancient architecture ; it need fear no comparison, with 
the vast gothic &neEf, finished and unfinished, that stand by th« 
rivers of Germany. 

That the structure is completed in all its parts, that while 
we contemplate it we know that the idea of the arohitecb hat 
been carried out in all its details, that we are not shocked by 
the ruin-like appearance of an unfinished aisle, or choir, or 
tower, ia the more pleasing to us Germana, since in our own 
country we have come to believe incompleteness to be insepara- 
ble from the idea of a large gothic "Dom." That the reveru 
is the case in England is creditable to the architects and the 
nation. Their parliaments have readily granted the sums iriiicb 
were required for the completion of the abbey ; and tiie 
architect deserves much praise for having, in bis origioal [dan, 
kept vrithin the limits of the probable and possible. Wkh 
all the liberality of the British nation, who knows whether 
Westminster Abbey would not still be unfinished, if the an^- 
tect, instead of tracing a couple of modest though respectable 
towers, had indulged his fancy in designing two gigantic 
structures, mountains of stone and fret-work, like those which 
hitherto eihausted the resources and foiled the perseverance of 
the people on the other side of the channel. 

It is a characteristic trait in the English nation, that here, 
where so many pubhc buildings are found, they have all beea 
completed. Parishes, landlords, bishops, and the nation timti, 
limited their building projects in proportion to their resources. 
They calculated the expense, and consulted their pockets quite 
as much as the vanity of the architects, who, after all, are not to 
be trusted in these things ; they make the plan, but they are 
never called on to pay for it. 

Westminster Abbey, the venerable, has been much admired 
for many centuries past. Thousands have believed, that within 
its walls the worn-out frame finds sweeter rest after the fitful 
fever of their earthly career; and to this day there are mao; 
whose ambition can only be satisfied by a grave and a monu- 
ment in Westminster Abbey. The nation has set it apart as 
the pantheon of their iUuatrious dead. Many blame them £07 
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it; otheni i^^ doubt whether a fitter or more oonTenieDt 
jdaee could be found or created in theae latter dajB. It ia 
Wdly uecesaaiy to mediate between these two conflicting 
opinions. A nation that can ofier ita great miuda a fitting ' 
Inhere of action, will also find ib» proper mode and manner of 
butyii^ ita great men, honourable to them and the country 
which gave them birth. The Huns buried their heroes on the 
field of battle on which they fell ; it is quite natural that the 
rdigiouB sense of the English should prompt them to honour 
their illuBtrious dead in the most bMutiful church of their 
iBland-empire. 

Sacred as the Abbey itself are the domains which surround it. 
Rtrtiameat-etreet ia indeed a crowded thorough&re ; the crowds 
meet and contend in the crossing which leads to Weatminster 
ftridge ; comagee rattle aloi^ from morning till late at night ; 
above a million and a half of horses go that way annually into 
Lopibetb ; but the Abbey stands at a convenient distance from 
the public road, amidst green grass-plots, ohady trees, and broad 
grav^-etonee, and near it you feel as calm and peaceful as in the 
shadow of a village^hurch. Narrow foot-paths lead to its walla j 
&t sheep crop the grass ; and iron railings protect the sanctuary 
from the inroads of horses and carriages. 

These rulings and the wide open street leading to the south, to 
Vaushall Bridge, interrene between the Abbey and the Houses 
of Parliament. When theae are completed in this direction, 
then will the place which holda them, and the Abbey, and other 
public and private buildings, assume a different and more satis- 
factory aspect. At present, the workmen are still occupied with 
the colossal Yictoria tower, whose portal is among the grandest 
monuments of Gothic architecture. At present the northern 
tower is still incomplete, raw, and ugly, and the whole space in 
Uiat direction is boarded up, and covered with loose earth, 
bricks, and mortar. But when all is completed, then will dust, 
unoke, and fog lend thdr aaaiHtonce, and the new buildings will 
■ocn be in keepii^ with the venerable colouring of the old 
Abbey. 

In front of the new, there is an old stone building, with quaint 
narrow window^ low doors, and curious turrets. It contains 
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aome Qoyemtnent Offices, eitd Conrte of Justice, and the fiunoiis 
Westrnjnater Hall, whkh is said to be the largest of all ooTerad 
spaces in the world unsupported hj pillars. 

Here we find the last remuns of the walk of old West* 
minster lUaoe, such as it was in the da^s of King Ruflu of 
traditional and bbnloua N<H-man hospitali^. The Idi^ of 
England redded here fbr 480 Tears. The oonflagntimi of 18M 
destrojed the last traces of the splendour of iddea times, and 
WastmiiiHter Hall alone remained to give us an idea of the grand 
st^e of Oothio palaces. But it is only an ^tprozimating idea, 
for with theeiception of the northern portal and the window 
above it, all we now see is a creation of later days. More eepaoiaUj' 
since the Hall has been blought into conneiion with the new 
houses, its character has been changed, On the souUiem adt 
there are at present broad steps, leading to a sort of balustrade, 
communicating with the corridors and outer halls of the houses, 
llie quaint old window over the chief portd, with ita GMliio 
oriMments and gigantic dimensions, forms a strong oontrest with 
the new window oppoaite. And in the evening, when the old 
house is lighted up with gas, the illumination produces a striUi^ 
mixture of ancient and modem colouring which, however, hx 
from impairing the effect of the whole, shows parte of Uie 
massive ceilii^ to the greatest advantsge. 

Wbile we have been looking at the hall, it has been invaded 
bj about two hundred persons, who form in lines throu^ the 
whole length of it. It is half-past four, the time at which tbe 
Members of Parliament make their appearance and there an 
always crowds of idle and curious persons, who, whenever Htsy 
cannot obtain admission to the gallery, will come wid watt 
in the hall, that they may gaze upon the feces of some of tti« 
parliamentary grandees. 

We are just in time, for the open place in front of West- 
minster Hall asBumea an animated appearance. Half a doien 
policemen come, I know not exactly from which quarter, imd 
take up a position near the gate. Old and young representatives 
of the people arrive from all parts of the town ; some dressed 
in yellow breeches, and black long-tailed dress coats, come in 
cabs. They cany ponderous club-like umbrellas. Others anivo 
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in heavy ooaohea, witJt a retinue of powdered giantB ; some come 
on foot^ and others on horseback. Some an dressed down to the 
laid uUal of quakoriBh plainneBB ; uid others are dressed out 
witti a foppish sort of eleguice. The imyority drive themselvee 
in two-whealed Tshicles to tiie temple of their eventual inunoF- 
tslitj. The latter — and, indeed, those who are on horsebaok — - 
have their grooms to take care of the horses ; and though tbe 
msBteni have the appearance of decent civiliana, still the number 
of servants who sasemble in front of the building, impart to 
ttie scene a tinge of aristocratic colouring. The difference 
between the English parliament and our defunct German 
chambers, is at once apparent, even before we enter the house. 
In Oennany, there were but few servants and canisges. But the 
£kiglitdi pai-liamedt is chieflj composed of wealthy men ; for not 
only do tbe " necessary expenses" of an election represent a large 
capital, but the members must also prove a property qualification 
of £300 per annum in land. This law alone would suffice to 
exdude men of bumble resources, but such are still more 
effectually excluded by the eipenaes of that position in society 
vrtiich every member of parliament is compelled to assume. 
Whatever his profession may be, he must sacidfloe it for the 
time being to his parliamentary duties, and that, too, without 
any pecuniary indemnification, since the English representatives 
are not paid, as was tbe case with their ephemeral colleagues in 
France and Qermany. Life in London is expensive to every one, 
but the expense becomes serious in tbe case of temporary resi- 
dents. Add to this, that every member is, in a manner, in duty 
bound to be attentive and hospitable to the influential among 
Bis constituents. Say, Ur. Jedediah Brown goes up to London 
for eight days or a fortnight ; Mr. Jedediah Brown knows what 
is proper, and would not, on any account go back to St. Alban'a, 
or Canterbury, Blackburn, Birmingham, or Clitheroe, without 
mlling on the honorable Mr. M. P, the member for the borough, 
Sjr whom Mr. Jedediah Brown voted at the last election. 
Mr. Jedediah Brown is an influentitd person in bis own borough ; 
tbe name of bis uncles, aunts, and cousins, is legion ; and so is 
the name of bis wife's uncles, aunts, and cousins. The Brown 
interest is of the utmost importance at election times, and ho 
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who would stand well with the borough should, by all meani^ 
conciliate the Browns. There is iio help for it Ur. M.F. 
cannot do less than ask Mr. Jedediah &owu to dinner, drive him 
out in his carriage, and offer him a box at the opera. Well and 
good. Mr Jedediah &own cannot alwajs remain in London, btrt 
he is followed by Mr. Ebenezer Smith, a wealthy man, and one 
whom the honouiuble and learned gentleman cannot afford to 
offend, for the Smith interest, too, is powerful, and the fiunily 
verylai^. And after Mr. Ebenezer Smith, comes George Damson, 
the popular lecturer, and the Bev. Mr. Jones, Urs. Jones, and Qm 
If isses Jones ; and Mr. M. P., is compelled to have them all to 
dinner, and take them down to tiie bouse, and gat them seats in 
the speaker's gallery, and platform places at Eieter HalL All 
this is very expensive. And, if Mr.M.P. is a married man, of 
course his wife insists on sharing with him the " gaieties" of the 
London season ; she must go to routs, rhiniotu, balls, and 
drawing-rooms, and theee amusements, thot^^h innocent, are 
vastly expensive. Nor is Mr. M. P. allowed to imitate his Contir 
nental colleagues, and take his dinner in a chop-house, or at some 
cheap table d'hdte ; the aristocratic laws of deoency preclude him 
from adopting that course. He must dine at a club, or at a 
flrat-rate hoteh He is compelled to have a large house, or, at 
least, to inhabit one of those " splendid drawii^-room floors^" 
which are advertised, aa " suitable for members of Parliament 
and gentlemen of fortune." In short, he must is in duty bound to 
be a gentleman of fortune. The income of £300, as required by 
law, is, after all, a mere formality ; and Lord John Russell could, 
without any tendency to radical reform, move for the abolition 
of the property qualific&tion, since no one, but a man in A 
perfectly independent position, would ever think of aapiriog to 
the expensive honour of a seat in the House of Commons. 

The interior of the Houses of Parliament ia grander and more 
imposing than the exterior. This does not apply to the rooms 
where the sittings are held, but rather to the entrance hall and 
corridors. As you enter you oome at once into a hall, long 
enoi^h and high enoi^ to suit any aecond sized Gothic dome. 
High Gothic windows, Mosaic floors, palm-tree ceilings, heavy 
brass candelabras in the (Ad. church stylc^ and marble etatuea 
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on pooderoua blocks of stone — such are the chief character- 
istics of the oomdot which leads to the interior of the sano- 
tuary. Doors of solid oak, with massive plate-glass windows, 
heavy brass huidlee, and neat ornaments, open from this corridor 
fsto a round airj hall, with a number of other corridors opening 
into all the other parts of the building. This hall is, so to say, 
the centre of the whole i and the two Houses if we may say so, 
ue on either aide of it — the Commons to the north, and the 
Lords to the south. The other corridors communicate wiUi 
sundry other parts of the building, with the re&eshment-rooms, 
the library, etc. The Gothic style is adhered to, even in the 
minutest details, and contrasts strangely with tbe busy life o( 
the nineteenth century. 

The refreslunent--roomB, of course, abound in all ima^nable 
creature-comforts. But it is a straijge tact, that the Begtaurtaa 
is even more exorbitant in hia chaises tlian the common herd 
of London hotel-keepers. The legislators of England are shock- 
ingly imposed upon in their own house ; they are far more 
effectually fleeced than is the case in the hotels on the Bhine, or 
in the Apennines. Every drop of sherry and every ounce of 
mutton is charged as if it were worth its weight in gold. There 
have been grievous complaints in the House, but the unpatriotic 
landlord sticks to his prices ; ha taxes the legislators with as 
little compunction as those gentlemen show in taxing h'<n and 
the whole fraternity of licensed victuallers. 

The libraries of the House — one for the Lords and one for the 
Commons — are splendid in all their appointments, and useful, 
comfortable, and elegant in their arrangements ; large fires 
burning brightly in massive grates, and surmounted by gigantic 
marble chimneys Sardanapalian arm-ohairs that invite you to 
read, ponder, and doze ; costly carpets ; servants in livery wait- 
ing upon the Members ; large tables covered with portfolios, 
paper, envelopes, and all imaginable writing materials ; splendidly 
bound books in massive book-oases ; and gas-lights most advan- 
tsgeously placed — all combine to make this the most deurable 
retreat. Two librarians preside over the rooms. Existence is 
more delightful in these reading-rooms than in the House itself. 
The debates are sometimes very long, and malicious persons say 
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that now and then they are not verj interesting. It is, theM- 
fore, but natural that many of the chosen of the people prefer tiie 
arm-chaini in their library to their seata on the stuffed benchei 
of the House. Here they may sit and doze or write, even 
more comfortably than in their clubs; and if a member wishes 
to indite a letter to his constituents or creditors, he has the 
accommodation of a speoial parliamentary poBt-«ffice within the 
walls of the building. All this shows that the honourable and 
learned gentlemen have very correct ideas, and an acute per- 
ception of what is truly comfortable. 

But eren perfection itself is imperfect in this world of oun. 
A small matter has been neglected in the building of this polao^ 
which has already coat the nation above two millions of pounds. 
It is the old story. The Houses proper, the saloons in which 
the sittings are held, are altogether bad in the plan, in their 
arrangements and appointmente, with reepect to acoustics, optics, 
rheumatics, catarrh, and gout. 

In the Lords theee feults are less obtrusive. The architect's 
task was easier, and there are in the Lords scarcely ever so 
many Tisitors, that the artist, as in the case of the Common)^ 
had to provide for the accommodation of sii hundred members, 
with galleries for ladies, reporters, and the ordinary and eitrft- 
ordinary public, while the room was required to be of moderata 
dimensions, and comfortable as the old-established domeetto 
English parlour. In the House of Lords the red moroooo 
seats are marveUousIy comfortable, even for those who cannot 
boast of a coronet. The high, small, and painted windows 
admit but of httle light ; but the men who meet in this room 
do not care much whether or not they see one another very 
distinctly. They meet after the sitting in the brilliant saloons of 
the Earl of Wobum, or the Marquis of Steyne, where they can 
contemplate one another to their hearts' content. In some 
part« of the room you cannot very well hear what is said ; but 
even that does not matter : in the first instance, because gene- 
rally what is said is not worth hearing ; in the second, because 
many noble lords oaimot, or will not, speak distinctly ; and, in 
the third, because the reporters help one another whenever 
they lose the thread of the debate, so that the speeches make 
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quite a figure in the newspapers. Certain yery modest lords 
rely greatly on the talents of the reporters ; they mutter, and 
stutter, and leave out half sentenoea, and next morning at 
bceakfaet it is quite a pleasure to see what alucid, reasonable, and 
consistent speech (thanks to the reporters [) they have managed 
to make in last night's debate. 

Twice in the course of the je»r, a great many persons are 
wutious to obtain admisBion to the Lords, and to see and hear 
everything that is done or said. This is on the occasion of the 
Queen's opening and proroguing parliament. But on such daySi 
tiie London sun, loyal throughout, volunteers some estra service, 
and the Queen speaks more deUI}erately and distinotjj than the 
majority of the old gentlemen who, on ordinary days, are " but im- 
perfectly heard." And lastly, the Queen's speech is usually printed 
be&re it is delivered. The optical and acoustical shortcomings of 
the room are, for these reasons, by no means striking. The saloon 
itself, with all its gilt oarvings, looks splendid, if not taatetiiL 

Originally, it was the architeot's intention to execute the 
saloon in which the Commons ait in a very elaborate style ; 
indeed, the ceiling was already covered with paintings and gilt 
ornaments, when the Commons proved contumacious, and 
apposed the plan. Speeches were made on that occasion, which 
would have done honour to an assemblage of Spartaus.[ Indignant 
remonstrances, which savoured of Puritanism and democratic 
prudery, were hurled at the head of the unfortunate architect. All 
4hi9 was very natural. Ever since the burning of the old Houses 
.i>f Parliament, the Commons had eat in some provisional locality. 
It was a wretched place, with narrow doors, and little windows ; 
the floor was covered with an old carpet ; the waUs presented a 
mixture of yellow, grey and black; the stairs were narrow and 
ridketty ; the galleries, corridors, and committee-rooms, impressed 
ibe beholder with the idea that they formed part of some very 
poor provincial theatre. In short, everything was exquisitely 
rough shabby, and dirt j. We are all creaturea of habit ; and in the 
course of time we become attached, even to nuisances. I^e 
memberB of the old house felt comfortable in their rioketty 
provisional booth ; they liked the stairs, the dark corridors, and 
the narrow doak-room ; they liked the benches — everything 
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«mmiiKiences, and ihoy olave unto the old houM. 
But thej had no choice left It was impoesible to promote Uieir 
provisional abode to the rank of a permanent dwelling. Bat 
then, th^ inslBtod that the new house should not be tnuoh more 
splendid than the old. 

The architect, in his turn, could not conTenientl; either create 
dirt, or erect a wooden booth in the centre of the Gothic palace, 
He adopted a middle course. He removed the more glaring 
among the omamenta and gildings ; the saloon was gndnod 
in oak colour ; the ceiling was laid in oak-panela ; he shut 
out the tight bj narrowing and painting the windows ; and 
he made a saloon which is neither old nor new ; neither 
grand nor comfortable ; neither modem nor antique ; neither 
simple nor highl; ornamental ; and neither cle«u4ooking nor 
dirtf ; a saloon, in fact, which looks as if it were made of 
giDgerbread. 

But the artist, foiled in his attempt at decoration, took his 
revenge secretly, but terribly. He ventilated the place. Towers 
were built, which would have served aa church steeples, but 
which, in the present instance, were intended to conduct tlifl 
atmospheric air upwards, to press it downwards, and finally, to 
smuggle it into the lungs of honorable members. A steam- 
en^e was erected for the purpose of creatii^ artificial currents 
of air. He built and pulled down, in order to build and pull 
down i^ain. All this was very bad. The steam-engine was 
Boon stopped, for the saloon, surrounded aa it ia by long corri- 
doTB, has the advantage of such powerful currents of air, that 
they would serve to create colds, ague, and rheumatism, for all 
the inhabitants of the United Kingdom. The ceiling had to ha 
brought down, because it interfered with the laws of aoonatics. 
The artificial system of lighting the place had to be reduced to 
a more simple apparatus,foritendangered the safety of the mem- 
bera,andofthe public in the galleries. Hie currents of air, through 
the artificial ur-holea in the floor, were at once shut out, because 
they blew up the dust. In this manner, was the much vaunted 
system of ventilation demolished by bits, until nothiug was left 
except the palpable unoheerfiilness of the room itself. But let 
us enter, and pass the evening within its sacred precincts. 
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The grand comdor, which leads firom WesbntnMei^h^ to the 
Central Hall ehelters a great manj persons, who sit, walk, op 
stand about, Manj of them look weary and impatient. Who 
sre they 1 They are the British public. They have ordere to 
the gallery of the House, and wait until their turn comes. 
Each member ia entitled to give an order. There are about six 
hundred members, and six hundred orders may be isBued for 
every night. But the gallery cannot accommodate more than 
seventy or eighty persons, lliose who come first are first 
admitted ; and when the gallery is full, there is no help for it, the . 
rest must wait. Their turn is, however, sure to omue ; some- 
times much sooner than they had a right to expect. The dehatee 
are in many instances so dry and uiiinterestiiig that the galleries 
get emptied almost as soon as they are filled. But on an .impor- 
tant night, when the leaders of the house are eipeoted to speak, 
it may now and then happen that an unfortunate "stranger" 
waits from three P.u. until past midnight without gaining 
admiseioi:- It is, however, perfectly absurd that, in the oon- 
struction of the new Houses, no adequate sccommodati<»i was 
made for the publia 

As for ourselves, we are in no danger of waiting for admittance, 
because we had the good fortune to obtain orders for the 
^)eaker'B gallery, a place in Sroat ot, and a little below, the 
stranger's gallery. The right of admission to tbis place is con- 
fined to the Speaker ; and since that dignitaty is not too lavish 
in his &vours, the lucky possessore of orders can be quite 
oertain of ample and conv^ent acconunodation. 

It is five o'clock, and we take our seats. At the further end 
of the room, just opposite to uB, we see the Speaker reclining 
ia a comfortable leather-covered arm-chair with a case of solid 
wood, open in front, and bearing a strong resemblance to an 
academical pulpit. The Speaker is in his official costume, tiiat 
is to say, he has a powdered wig and a black silk cloak. But in 
spite of these venerable attributes, be is by no means stud and 
majestic, and reclines with the greatest cureleaaaess in his easy* 
chair, shutting his eyes as if he were going to sleep and again 
opming them and looking at papers, or talking to some of the 
members who have sauntered up to the chair. The whole house 
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follows the Speaker's example ; the members stand in groups' of 
twos tmd thieea, talking, or they sit on the broad, atuflwd 
banchee, with their l^p atretohed out and th«ir hftte on thair 
heada They aeem intent upon nothing but killing time. Hu 
sitting has commenoed, but the fiwt is, that one of the clerks ia 
reading a paper, the oontonte of vhich are pretty well known to 
every one, but which, acoordir^ to the rules of the House, mual 
be read. 

Our iriend, Dr. £ei^ who, by some nuJioions oiHibivaiice of 
bis own, has managed to get a full mastery over the English 
language, and who speaks that langu^^ with a (»rreotneea 
which is altogether scandalous in a 'foreigner' — our friead 
Dr. Eei^ I say, sits leaning over the gallery, with bis baoda 
behind his ears and his mouth wide open, aniiouB to know what 
the olerk is reading. But even ha gives it up in despair. 

"ImposaiUe !" says he. "The men down below Ulk and 
laugh and ohat as schoolboys do when the schoolmaster is avay. 
What's the good of that wigged fellow reading when no ona 
listens to him i Td like to throw my gloves down in ordes 
to awaken in those members some respect for the gaUeriw.- 
They are not by any means poUte. 1 can't aaj I like their 
manners. Am I indeed in an assembly of English gentlemoi, 
most revered and respectable Sir John T' 

Sir John is quite an habitui in the house, and as such, he 
informs the Doctor, that these are mere pr^iminaries, and thab 
everybody will be quiet enouf^ when the debate has onoe 
commenced. Veiy welL We must have patience. And wkilai 
waiting, we shall have [Jenty of time to examine all the parta 
of the house. 

We are, as baa been ntentiiuied, in the ^leaker's gallery: 
Behind us is a small and crowded place devoted to the T-^gl'^t 
public, and at its side is the members' gallery. The leporter^ 
gallery is opposite to us, and above it, something like a gilt oage^ 
in the shape <rf a shut-up verandah, in which a couple of ladies 
have found a temporary asylum. We cannot see them, but Sip 
Jcdm will have it that one of them is I^y John Busaall. A 
tnie John Bull is lynx-eyed in matters aristooratia But 
what pleasure the ladies can take in being in that gallery, is ft 
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Inyaterj to ma. The; caimot see, they cannot hear, and, what is 
much worae, thej have no chance of being seen. 

Dr. Eeif oaree not for the ladies. All his attention is devoted 
to the reporteis. He is aatoniahed to find them much graver 
and older-looking and withal much more eimvyls than the 
reportets of our extinct Qeiman parliaments. There are amcoig 
them men who have grown old and grej in the profession, and 
who are likely to belong to it bb l<nig as they can hold a pencil 

A few yards from the ^>eaker'e arm-ebair there is a table. 
Who has not heard of that famous article of &nuture ? It is 
the table of the House, <m which all parliamentaiy documenta 
an laid. IWt t&ble has no affinity to Hie Presidents' bureaux, 
such as we have seen them in the chambers of Germany and 
Fiance ; it stands on the &o(yr, like any common table, and is 
ooTOred with green doth. Seated at this table, their backs 
turned to the Speaker, are the derks of the Hoiiaa, They are 
wigged and powdered, and have heaps of papers and petitions 
before them, together with some bulky volumes in leather 
bindings. In short, the table has the appearance of the com- 
UKin domestic writing-table of the study or office. But there is 
something on the table which at once distinguishes it troia all 
aimilar artides of fitmiture, viz., a heavy golden maoe or sceptre. 
So long as this sceptre remains in its place, it is considered that 
the sitting continues ; its removal signifies that the House is 
adjourned or that it has resolved itself into a committee. 

Look there I just by the door is an arm-chair, and seated in it 
a gentleman in a dark uniform-coat with embroidered collar, 
k&ae breeches, black silk stockings, and a small sword. He is 
the Sergeant-at-Arm^ the only armed person in the House ; in 
a manner, the warden and chief door-keeper of the House, whose 
duty it is to execute the Speaker's wwrants against membeis of 
Parliament and others wlio are guilty of a breach of privilege. 
Such persons are taken into custody by the Sergeant-at-Anns, who 
ocmfines them in some veiy snug retreat within the preoinots of 
the Parliamentary palace. While under his protection they are 
well taken care o^ and provided with all the necessaries and luxu- 
ries of life, at prices which are by many considered exorbitant. 
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Tim mtta with the Hword— whose mcome, bj-tba-bye, ia abont 
double the "gage" ot a Oermui general — has just rieen from lua 
comfoiteble SMi. He ia moving towai<da the toUe. On his 
urivBl ia tiie middle of the room, he etops and bowa to tiia 
Speaker. He prooeede a few jtida, and makes uiother bow^-ft 
few yards more, and bowa again ; and haTing thua airived at ttw 
taiAo, he makes a very low bow indeed. 

Dr. Eeif is quite fluBhod with excitement and curioat^ 
"Wfahtia that man afterl" aays he. "He danoe« aod jumps 
about, as if he were asking the Speaker to join him in a 
minnet I" 

The Sergeant, however, standing in front of the table, mutt«ni 
a few words, which none but tbe initiated can nnderstand. Sb 
takes the sceptre, removes it &om the table, and pate it on 
something like a stool nuder it Next, his &ce still tnmed 
towards tbe Speaker, he walks backwards, bowing at int«rvala, 
guns the door, and introdnoes two men with wigs on their head% 
whi^ with many low bows, advanoe into the centre of the room, 
'niey are (Mean ot the House of Lords, with some dooiment 
or message, for which no one cares, because the majority of Un 
membere know all about it. Of oonrse we take no interest is 
the message which has jnat been delivered to ibe Coimnona. 
The two Houses observe in their intercourse a great many oere- 
monial law^ the exact details of which are fiuniUar to the'oUar 
membera, irttile no one else cares for them, but wfaidi, nevasp 
theless, are ofaaeived by either House with a scnipnlooB pono- 
tilio. The two messengers from the Lords had to be duly 
announoed ; they were obliged to bow to the Speaker ; ibef 
trere not allowed to enter while the House was sittii^ and 
for tbat reason the aitting was adjourned by tbe removal of 
the Boeptre ; they had to walk baokwarda to the door, looking at 
and bowing to the Speaker ; and after the door had dosed upon 
them, and not before, the Sergeant-at-Aims placed ti>e sceptre 
again on the table, and the debate was resumed. 

AD Uiese ceremoniee strike a stranger as exquisitely oomioal ; 
and they are Miough to puzzle even an Rngiinhmim, who witueeaes 
them for the first time, accustomed though he he to the quaint 
formalities and obaervancee wfaidi are still prevalent in the Iaw 
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long since have abolished aU these traditional ceremoniea: The 
Ckmtinenbils would have heen aehamed of the wigs and ailfc 
oloaks ; they would have declarect, that those old-&ahioaed 
attributes of official dignity were an insult to the spirit of the 
age, and thej would have conaigned them to the lumbei^room ; 
they would never for one moment have stopped to think that 
.dangerous oonfiicte might possibly result from the condemnation 
of those insignificant and harmless formalities. Such things 
have happened in France^ and in Omnany, too. In the revo- 
lutions of either nation, much energy and valuable time has 
been wasted in an onslaught on mere outward fonns and 
petty abuses, on diplomas of nobility, orders of knighthood, 
upper chambers, church privileges, and prerogatives of the 
orowzL But there never was a compact majority, which, looking 
«nly at the chief points, sought to reconcile the lesser among the 
oonflicting opinions, for the purpose of obtaining those results 
which every revolution should aim at — personal liberty, and the 
promotion of the national prosperity. These gained, the rest 
must follow. When every individual citizen and the nation alto- 
gether are interested in the maintenance of the liberties and 
improvements they have acquired, there pan b$ no idea of a 
reaction. No person, no class is injured ; and peaceful javgresa, 
and slow and sure reformatory action, are not only possible, but 
also neoessary and unavoidable. 

Even the radicals among the English have an instinctive 
appreciation of the above trutlis. The House of Commons has 
never made war upon the Lords, because the wives of the Lords 
wear coronete, or because the Queen performs the ceremony of 
openii^ and proroguir^ parliament in the House of Lords. 
Instead of attacking their harmless privileges, the Commons 
have driven the iron into the very heart of the Upper House — 
they have sapped its marrow, and reduced it to a mere shadow 
of its former self. Nor have the Commons ever attacked oert«n 
prerogatives which are essential to the crown, and which insure it 
its political position, its governmental funotionE^ and its imperial 
Bpl^our. Just the reverse. Not all the mailed knights and 
batom of oldeo times, nor gartered Dukea nor belted Eari^ 
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vould have defended the dignity of the ctowd with so mucfi 
zeal and devotion as the CommonB have done for manj jears 
paeL They are most aniiouriy sompulouB in their professions 
And marks of respect for the head of the state. They gave the 
king fain due, freely and fully. But did they ever consent to a 
curtailment of their own rights 1 Have they resigned the smallest 
and least significant of their own prerogatives I la not their vote 
the full and firm espreaaion of popular opinion) And did they 
ever make conceaaions to the crown at the expense, of the 
people's rights 1 Never 1 Those who know the histoiy oi 
modem England, know also how marreUoualy the Commons 
have grown in strength, political ability, and power. Indeed, 
so great is their power, that, magm6ed by distance, it imposes 
upon the Continentals, who are led to believe that the head of 
the Kitish empire is a mere Jfarioaette figure. "Hiis opinion is 
altogether erroneous ; for a large amount of power remains still 
in the hands of the crown. The monarchy of England stands 
on a firmer basis in 1863 than it did in 1763, when the cry for 
innovations had not yet been raised on the other side of the 
channel ; it wiU always remain firm so long as it respects the 
balance of power among the various estates of the realm. He 
crown is awar# of this, and keeps within ita limits even in the 
&ce of temptation. And the people in their meetings, and 
in the press — two engines which are generally terrible to 
orowned heads — stand by the side of the throne as trusty moni- 
tors, but they are not opposed to ii The government avoids 
anything like a conflict with public opinion ; the people do not 
make opposition for opposition's sake, and the political 
eng^e works well from session to session and from year to 
year. 

And, after all, what harm is there in the Speaker's wig, or the 
Queen's speech addressed to the Lords, and in all the quaint 
ceremonies and observances) What does it all matter) And 
why waste even a thought on the reform of such trifles, so long 
as reform is needed in matters of greater importance ) 

Tliese arguments, which are strongly redolent of the Qennaa 
constitutionalists of Ootha, are in foot the property of Sir Johi^ 
mho threw them at J>r. Keif a head, iriien that leaned man 
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lidiculeil the Bergeont-at-arma. Thej descended to Sir John as 
an beir-loom from his great grandfather. Maj thejr descend firom 
him to his children and the children of his children ! 
■ The house has meanwhile got full. A man of elegant ap- 
pearance has taken his seat to the right of the speaker on tha 
fi«st bench, next the table. He is neither tall nor is he short ; 
he is rather thin than stout ; his ibrehead is high, round, and 
smooth ; he has black eyebrows; brown clear eyes; high cheek- 
bones; lips finnly set; a painted chin and black curly hair, 
with one of the curis drooping right over his forehead. What 
dglishman but knows that curl which Dojle has so often 
caricatured in Punch? The possessor of that carl is Disraeli, 
Benjamin Disraeli, at the time we saw him the Bight Honourable 
Benjamin Disraeli, her Mcgesty's Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Leader of the Commons. 

Few portraite of this gifted man hare hitherto been published ; 
and Punch may claim the merit of having first introduced his 
&ce to the public at large. But Punch's caricature, though 
clever, is apt to mislead one, and those are verj much mistaken 
who imagine the real Disraeli as a hollow-eyed, round-backed, 
philoBOphicBlly shabby-looking, Jewish youth. The real Disraeli 
has a refined and aristocratic appearance. His neckcloth may 
now and then, be tied in a startling knot — the curl on his 
forehead is somewhat romantic — but in all other respects Disraeli 
answers to the beatt ideal of a well-dreased English gentleman. 
And there he sits, throwing his r^t leg over his left and now 
hia left over his right, talking to his neit neighbour, the Rig^t 
Honourable Sir John Pakington, her Majesty's Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, or turning to some member of the party be- 
hind him. There he sits, taking papers from his pockets or 
from the table, but generally busily engaged in trimming the 
nails of his white hands. Such as he sita, with his hat pulled 
over hia &ce and to all qipearance lost in deep thought ; or, 
starting up, taking off hia hat and answering a question in a 
smiling, cutting sarcastic manner; or leaning over listening to 
a speech and taking notes ; — such as he sits on the ministerial 
bench, this Bight Honourable Benjamin Disraeli, of plebeian 
Jewish descend but at present Mioister, Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer, and Leader of the House of CommonB, must tte 
an object of intereet to every one, no matter whether he he a 
gifted sage or a gifted humbug. 

Hia talents shine with bsuaoendent br^htneSB in oppodtHm ; 
and it is not too much to say, that he is the only capable man 
of whom his party can boast. He has oompelled them to ac- 
knowledge him as their leader ; he has left them no choice : they 
must either take him or perish. He is the great Protector of 
the Conservatives ; and the Liberal party are free to confesa, 
that they have suffered much irom his antagonism. When 
Disraeli, risii^ from his seat, do& his hat, and prepares to 
speak, the House is all silence and attention. The very 
reporters, who have just sat out their turn, hasten hack to the 
gallery to bear him, for they all, even those attached to the 
liberal joumala, feel a special interest in Disraeli, the author — 
the member of their guild. He is not an agreeable speaker. 
His voice is harsh and jarring ; his manner is rather repulsive 
than winning ; but his sneers, hie Baroaams, his malicious attacks, 
are sure to tell, for he never aims at generalities, but hurls his 
scorn directly at certain men and sets of men in the House. 
At such moments, he looks in every direction but the one in 
which he has liuinched his arrow. Disraeli's sarcasms have 
raised him a host of enemies, and justly too, as every one must 
confess, who reads his Parliamentary speeches since his flifit 
Arabian razzia upon Sir Robert PeeL 

To be witty is not, after all, so very difficult for those who 
care not to what extent they wound the feelings of their adver- 
saries. But look at the man on the Speaker's left hand— there ! 
on the further end of the first bench — he that holds a handker- 
chief in his hand. That man does these things with greater 
Jinease. He is quite as witty as Disraeli, and he, too, has a telUng 
answer to every question ; but, withal, he does not get personal 
and offensive. That man is a general &Tourite, and every one is 
silent when he rises. That is Lord Palmerston, the notorions 
Lord Firebrand ; he who, according to the opinion of the oo&- 
tinental politicians, thinks of nothing but the most convenient 
means of overthrowing all the thrones in Cliristendom, 
■ "This, then," whispers Dr. Eei^ imitating his great enemy 
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K^))^baumer, the spy ot the impMial uid royal police at '^emia 
— "this is tiiat my Lc»d von EUmeraton, the^ril genius of all 
TMBoiiable European Cabinets I lltat 's the man, with his white, 
inuooent-looking little vdiiskera, his delicate featurGO, the striped 
iM^doth, and the tvown trousen, which, I darn eay, were pre- 
Bentad to him by Mn«»ini But do tell me the tnith, is it really 
that tall old gentleman, lying on the bench rather than sitUnft 
and talking to his n^hboun, exactly as if he were in the ale- 
house 1 Well, by Mettemich 1 this Herr von Falmeiatoa baa 
sack a pleasing appearance, that I could never have believed in 
his atrocious widcedueea, if I had not been a reader of the 
German newspapers lliase many years past What astonishes 
me most is, that those pec^de down tbwe hare not the decency 
to av<Hd talking to him, for, after all, he is a convicted rebelUon- 
moDger, whom no well-disposed citisen of Vienna or Berlin 
would like to be eem with in the street Bat no, as I said before, 
there 'a nothing in tite i^pesrance <rf the man to frighten one. 
Beally, there 'a nottdng exciting or rebellious, or conspirati»y, 
that I can see I And only think, what a mass of very uncivil 
ixttas he has writt«i !" 

" That 's because he is a great diplomatist I " rejoins Sir John, 
witii marvelloua unction. "For the vuy reason thst you hate him 
ve like him. He is exactly what a Foreign Secretaiy ought to 
be, popular at home and unpopular abroad. Eh, sir I catch that 
man standing up to advocate the oause i^ a continental de^Mt, or 
oondact himself in a manner which would justify bis enemies in 
calling him the minister (rf such and such a king or emperor at 
the court oi St. James's. Why, ur, what 'a a (iii^ ctf the 
Foreign Office good for, if he does 'nt do the buU-do^s duty — 
barkir^ and showing his teeth, to iHghtrai the bousebreakers and 
Bueh like wretches ! And was 'nt Lord lUmerston a capital 
bull-dog t Did 'nt he bark witli a loud voices to the terror of 
the whole neighboiuhood ! And was there any one Intten t^ 
}tiits 1 Certainly not, he merely ofiei«d to bite — showed his 
teeth— and theContinentalsknewwhatitmeant. Bat, c^ oouise, 
they don't like him any the b0tt«r for it" 

" I do wish he 'd make 03 a speech," saidDr.EeiC "Howdoca 
beipeakr 
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"Juat u I like it!" reapoitded Sir John. "His is a frank knd 
open addresB-^ko pathos, no excitement — reasonably, intelligibly 
mannerly, a« an Er^lish gentleman ehould Bpeak. It's faia 
nature i he could 'at be rude, even if he were to try, excepting; 
alwajB, when he sits down to correspond with the foreign poweiB. 
In the Houae, he never on any account ia guilty of a penwinid 
attack ; but ha is so clever, that he can with the greatest eaas 
provoke a lai^ at the expense of those who ask idle and in- 
pertinent questions." 

Sir John, thus sinpng the praises of Lord Palmorston, ia iar 
teiTupted by shouts of laughter proceedii^ fk>m the body oi the 
House. What ia the matter 1 Colonel Sibthorp has ctone ii^ 
and, after bestowii^ a look of sublime contempt on Mr. Roebuck, 
who entered at the same moment, the gallant colonel, though 
acarcely above a minute in the Houae, has taken part in tlM 
debate, and utt«red one of those profound and gentle remarko, 
the fame of which wiU be for ever connected with hie name. 
Colonel Sibthorp's portrait in " Punch" is true to the life ; in 
his short speeches, thore is a good deal of common sense and 
natural shrewdness ; but there is a comicality in his dicUon 
which makes them rather amusing than impressive. His re- 
marks on this particular occaaion are for the benefit of Lord 
John Euasell, who is just speaking of the Militia. C(A(mei 
Sibthorp intimates to the noble Lord, that certain persons know 
nothing whatever of cerWn matters ; but the ei-premiar is 
not to be put out of countenance by such like aoft impeach 
ments, accustomed aa he is to hear them from the lips of tbs 
gallant colonel The House, too, after laughing at the sally, 
gives ita undivided attention to the great orator. "Fot Lonl 
John ia genu^y allowed to be a good speaker; his friends 
assert it, and his enemies do not deny it. In Paris he wAnld 
makejiueo; in England he commands admiration. Hi ' t mode 
of speaking is simple, pointed, and reasonable. He talks as a 
man of business to men of business ; his exposition ia piactioal ; 
he enters largely into details, and provokes contradiction. Ha 
ia a little broad-shouldered mari, with clever eyes, wrinkled 
cheeks and forehead ; he has a ahoit neck and high shirt-oollBn, 
thin lips, and a sallow complexion ; little boots, tight o 
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HKNiaeia, and hcdds his preposterouslf large hat in hia hand. So 
he stands before U9, with (me of his handa stack into his trouaeia' 
poclcetB. 

His spaech will be found in the parliamentaiy iatellig^enoe of 
tit« morning papers. It is one o'clock, A.if^ and no one seems 
j«t to think of adjourning the debate. Sir John would have no 
■Ajoction to see the debate dose ; but Dr. Keif reminds him of 
tbe fomilf who are waitii^ at home. " We shall have no chance of 
a oup of hot tea," says he, " unleea we go at once." Thua ei- 
lu}rt«d, we return home, take our tea by the parlour fire, and 
talk at great length of En^ish speeches and omtoia, and of the 
puliamentaiy system generally. 

There is a good deal of peculiarity about public speaking in 
Uus countiy. A certain monotony, and an utter absence of 
passionate emotion, are among the chief qualities of a good 
parliamentary orator. Such a speaker appears oold and dry in 
the eyee of a foreigner ; but whenever he does not succeed in 
remaining unimpassicmed, whenever he gets violent^ the impres- 
Bi<xi he produces is decidedly disagreeable. The same may be 
said of the action of the hands. Every Englishman who takes 
the platform at a meeting, every member who rises from his 
seat in Parliament to address the House, shows at once that he 
is firmly resolved to make no movements with his hands and 
anna. He secures Us hands to keep them out of harm's way ; 
and the positions he takes for that purpose are not by any 
Twwim sasthetic or pathetic. One man puts his hands in his 
trousers' pockets ; another hooks his thumbs in the arm-holes 
of hia waistcoat ; some put their hands behind their backs ; and 
others cross their arms over their chests d la SapoUon. In this 
manner do they begin their speeches ; but since the speeches 
are long, it etanda to reason that the speaker cannot always 
remain in the same position. Besides, as he proceeds with hia 
satiiect, he warms to it, and tiien oommences the most aatcoiish- 
ing action of the arms and the body generally. One man moves 
his hand up and down aa if he were the leader of a band pre- 
sidiiig over the performance of a gaUopade ; another stands with 
his hands clenched, and makes a rowing motion ; and the third 
moves his right hand in circles, each circle ending with a sort 
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of push at ^e kudienoe. Othns — for inBteuoa, horA Dudley 
Stuart — beat time on the table ; «nd ot^re — for ioetaooe, hoed. 
Falmerston — swing their bodies to and bo in imitation of a 

All these attitodoB ore not by any meam elegant ; but it ia 
customary in Ei^land for pnUio epetken to oondoot themaelvee 
witiv all poeaible noneluilaiKt, and to addreaB their hearera as 
merohants do in a oonveraaUon on merautUe affiurs. Beoidea, 
there is no tribtme in the House of Conunona, and it ia, there- 
fore, quite natural that the memben are at a Iocs what to do 
with their hands. Public speaking, in Uet, is l^ no means an 
easy matter; and to be an efficient Member of Pariiameot 
requires the whole of a man's time aad energieo. ConuDitteee 
in Uie morning, debates from foor o'dook in the afternoon until 
after midnight, tlie speaking aad the listening to qieeche^ 
sni^y these fittignes are mough to shake a man's health. Who 
would find fault with the most conaoientioua Member of Pariia- 
ment for his desire to escape from town in August, and result 
his strength in the Highlands ) And then think of the Ministera, 
who, besidee attending the sittings, have to superintend thtsr 
offices and departments. Dr. Keif is right when he says, "I'd 
rather be impeded into OwtDany than be a minister ii 
Sir John ! Vivat Gennania ! Germany tor erer I" 
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XHB INGUSH PRXBB QENBRAIliY. — THE "TUQS" AND THK OTHER 
JOUBNALS. — THE EVBHINQ PAPHBS. — THB FUEUOATION OF THE 
IfORNINa FAFEBS. — AHTIOIFATIOII OP NKWB. — BfBCIAL TRAINB. — 
POBUOATIOIf or WKIKLY PAPBBS. — THE RBASma PUBUa — 
ADTANTA6BB OF VTEBKLT PAFEBB. — THB FBOTINCIAL FRIBB. — 
WHT IT CAKMOT FLOURIBH. — TRAMaiOBaiON OF NKWBFAFEBS. — 
IBB NEWSVBHDEBS. — A SCENE HI THB "OI/IBB" OFTICB. — 
TOUKQ HOPEFUL, THE NSW8BOT. — ME. BMIRKIHS, THK PAMT- 
HAN.— THB HBWSVEHDBB'S BXCHANSB. 

The Q«nnaiiB have, at all times, professed great respect for the 
En^ish press ; and justly, too, ooDsidering the eioellenoe of its 
politioal artidee, its mitaculouB Tersatility, the oonscientiouaness 
of its reports, the general usefulnees of its oontents, the enor- 
mous geographical sphere iato which it finds its way, the grave 
amd mauly tone of its language, and especially its thorou^y 
independent position, and with it, its stupendous moral power. 
The English press is more oonoentrated in its .means thsn the 
Qemum ; it is more sober, versatile, and honorable than the 
French; and it oan be more relied upon, and is more decent in its 
tone, than the dmervctta press. It surpasses all three by the 
grand solidity of its deportment It may well be said, that no 
nation on earth, old or new, oould evsr boast of such a political 
[ffees as that of which the 't^gt"*' nation can boast. 
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In one point only, the English politictJ press is orer-estimated. 
Its isBuea tmd ite profits are genaraUy ooifeidered to be much larger 
than they really are. It is not difficult to discover the grounds 
of thia erroneoua view. People think mostly of the Timet, 
because it is best known and most frequently quoted. The 
oondition of the English joumBliBtio press is estimated after 
this, its most important representative. The premises are felse, 
and so is the conclusion. We do not here propose to open Uis 
ledgers of the English newspaper offices, and to take down the 
number of copies sold. A great deal of falsehood, and a great 
deal of troth, has been published in Germany on thia subject 
We will here only say, that the Timei prints daily from 40,000 
to, 50,000 copies, and that the other journals together have an 
issue of the same amount. Thia ia enough to show, that no 
conclusions can be drawn from the statistics of the Tim^ to 
the statistics of the other great morning papers. These numbers 
prove also, that Ekighsh journalism has fewer readers than 
journals in Germany or Franco, though certainly its geographical 
diffusion ia by &r greater. But it were equally wrong to draw 
ooncluaions from the number of copies sold to the number i^ 
readers. The position of the periodical press to the public ia so 
peculiar iu this country, that a detailed account is necessary for 
its proper understanding. We propose to give that account in 
the following pages, and begin by stating the well-known &ct, that 
the English political papers are divided into morning evenii^ 
and weekly papers, into monthlies and quarterhes, and into metro- 
politan and provincial journals. He essential difference between 
the morning and evening papers, is to he found in the time of 
puUication. The first edition of the latter is published at four, 
or half-past four, in the afternoon ; a second edition is published 
at six o'clock ; and, on important occasions, a third edition, con- 
. taining the parliamentary intelligence of the evening, badly 
reported, and in execrable style, is published at seven o'clock. 
Some of the evening papers, too, are cheaper than the morning 
papers, and they are all half a sheet in size ; but they have' the 
advfmtage of giving the contents of the day-mtuls, and the 
accounts of the money-market. The evening papers generally 
contain much less matter than the morning papers. Ilieir sal^ 
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too is small, and with the esceptioa of the Olobe aad the Stm, 
they are none of them independent, but form part of the property 
of certain monung papeni. The Standard, for in^tanoe, is but a 
later edition of the Morning SenUd ; the aame is the case with 
the ExpTe»», which belongs to the LdUgSewt ; with the BvetUng 
MaUy which belongs to the Tima ; and the Evening JovTTial, 
which is a satehte of the Moming Chronicle. The sale of these 
papers ia limited, and their expense is not generally thought to 
be very large. 

The moniing papers are published in time for the early mlwi^ 
trains. The first few thousands of the copies printed, are at 
once despatched into the provinces, and the copies which ara 
destined for metrt^litan circulation, reach the readera generally 
about nine o'clock, when a great many Londoners are at break- 
last. The Morning Po»t alone is in the habit, sa it appears, of 
receiving very important intelligence, such as "Elopements in 
High Life," or " the last odds against Black Doctor," between the 
hours of sis and eight in the morning, for this &shionable 
journal appears ft^uently at the break of day, with the exciting 
heading, "SscoNit Edition I" Ilie first edition, it seems, was 
sold in the course of the night ; perb^is between one aad 
three, a.m. The less important papers publish their second 
«dition at twelve o'clock, and in it their foreign correspond^ice, 
which has arrived with the morning mails. In the case of any 
extraordinary event, they publish a third edition at three 

It is impossible to speak too highly of the despatch and 
correctness of the printing in the Englidi newspaper offices. 
Where so much praise is due, there has, as a matter of course, 
been some exaggeration likewise ; and the newspaper offices are 
the subjects of many a popular myth, which it is worth while to 
reduce to simple truth. Both Eng^hmen, and the foreigners 
that are within their gat«s, will now and then, at eight o'clock in 
the morning, read " our own correspondent's " letter in the Timet, 
and be struck with some remariuble piece of inteUigence it 
contains. An hour or so afterwards, perhaps, the peatman brings 
them a letter from some continental Mend, and lo ! that letter 
-ooBtains 'Uie veiy news which they have read, printed in large 
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type, m the moming paper. Now, however expeditious oom- 
poaiton^ printers, and newsmeo may be, the setting up of matter, 
the striking it off, and distributing it through the various ohaonela 
of trade, to the fiuthaat ends of the town, require a oertaiit 
amount of lime. How, then, is it poseible, eince my private 
letter and the Time* ooirespondenoe came by ihs some mail- 
how, in the name of all that is strange, does it happen, that the 
p^ier prints the news so much sooner than 1 receive it through 
the Post OfBoel Why it looks "nae oannie," as a Scotchmw 
would say ! 

Still the reeult is brought aboat 1^ the most natural ancl 
simple means. The moming papera have their continental oor- 
respondenoe sent by mail, but the letters are not direotad to 
London, but to an agent in Dover. That agent, who is generally 
connected with the railroad or the Post Of&oe, receives his 
parcels immediately t^ter the arrival of the steamers from Calais 
and Ostend. He directs them to his principals in London, and 
sends them off witb the ezprees train. Of courae the mail 
letter-bags roach London by the same train ; but the mail-bags 
have to go to the Poet Office, where the letters are taken oat 
and sorted, and distributed among the various district office^ 
which, in their turn, distribute them among tiie letter-carriers. 
The letters oannot, therefore, reach their various destinations before 
ei^t o'clock, though it frequently happens that they come at a 
mud) later hour. But the parcels sent direct from Dover are emao- 
cipated &om the necessary delays of the Post Office. A meaeenger 
receives them as the train da^ea into London Bridge Station ; 
they are at once hurried awt^ to the printing offices, set iq^ 
printed, and despatched to all the news^ops of Zjondnn. And 
while this is going on in the printing office, the Post Office clerks 
KK opening the mail-bags, and sorting and stamping the letters 
for the regular delivery. A oertain portion of time, say a fow 
houre, are necessarily lost at the Post Office ; and this loss d 
time to the public, and tiie advantage to which the newspspen 
turn it, has puttied many persons, particulariy stiangem All 
the popular tales of special trains and steamers are mere &blM. 
The Timet, with all ite power of capital, cannot have faster 
^easels than the mail steamers that run between Odais ani} 
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Dover ; and if at Dorer it were to engage a epectal train, that 
tnin oould not go fsHter than the eipreas. But even if greater 
qieed wen attainable, the experiment would be too ooetly for 

On important ooauions, indeed, in the case of unexpected 
amvalB of interesting oontinental news, or when large and 
important meetiuga aie being held in bbe provincea, and the 
intaUigence to be oonveTed to town ie too heav; for the t«ls> 
gMph, the great LcMidon joum^ do not shrink from the expense 
of special trains, which oonve? to them the reporte of the 
proceedings, as taken down hj their correspondents. But in the 
tranamisBion of mere newe — of those "fitcta," to whioh Mx. 
Cobden would confine the newspapers — the telegraph is at ones 
dieaper and more expeditions. 

A few years ago, when there were no railroads, and when, the 
Bteaniers were neither frequent in their paeaagee nor punctual in 
their arriTala, the Tiiiut had organised its own system of courier^ 
and for a long time it competed with the Morning Herald aa to 
the greatest expedition in the oonv^anoe of the Overland Mail 
from Mameillee to London. At oike time the Tifoet had the best 
of it ; on another ocoasitm the couriers of the Timet were beaten 
by the oouriras of the Herald ; the agents of the papers sowed 
their money broad-cast on the route between Marseilles and 
CaJais ; they outwitted one another in retaining all the post- 
hoTBee, until these expensive manCBuvree were finally rendered 
mneoesBary by the railway service and the submarine telegraph. 
In ibiB r«epect, too, the most fabulous stories have long been 
oarrent in Qermauy, where, it is generally believed, that the 
Timet has its seore or so of speoial trains steaming away on all 
the railroads of England from yeai's-end to year's-end. The 
English newspaper service is by this time established on a firm, 
expeditious, and economioal basis ; and extraordinary means are 
resorted to only on eitisordinary oooasions. 

The weekly politioal papers are puUished on Saturday, and 
some of them on Sunday morning while a few publish a second 
edition on Monday morning. They live on the news of the daily 
peters ; the better olaas among them have a single correspoo- 
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dence, a weekly Paris letter, but they have not the telegraphic 
deflpatchee, nor do they muntain a staff of correapondents aod 
reporters. They simply Gondense the Dews as given by Out 
momiog journals, while some of them epice the abstract with an 
original remark or two for the convenience of a peculiar oIobb of 
readers. Besides these they have a few leading articles, and 
" Letters to the Editor." These letters are, in many instaooes) 
more interesting than any other part of the paper, and uodwi 
an able editor their moral effect is greater even than that of t^ 
leading artides. This department hue been utterly neglectad bp 
Oerman journalism, though there can be no doubt of its heii^ 
eminently suited to the capabilities and necessities of the Qer^ 
man public. 

We have no intention of discussing the literary and poliUokl 
merits of the various " Weeklies." Their importance and popu- 
larity, too, is not a theme for us. These things are, moreover, 
well known in Germany. But in our opinion, it is worth while 
to inquire into the circumstances to which the weekly press in 
England owes i\s circulation and popularity, while it never 
prospered either in France or in Qermany. A combination of 
causes produces this result. The morning papem are too ex- 
pensive and too voluminous for the middle classes, especially 
in the country. Their price is a high one, not only according to 
the German, but also to the English mode of reckoning. But in 
the present state of the law, it is impossible to produce a doily 
paper which can compete with the other journals at a iovet 
prioe. It has been proved to the satisfoction of I^uiiameDtaij 
Committees, that what with the paper, stamp, and advertise- 
ment duty, a great journal can only pay if it has an immense 
circulation. Still more strikingly baa this been shown in the 
struggles and sufierings of the Daiiy Neiat. That paper wu 
set up in opposition to the Timet. The Manchester men 
advanced a large capital, d fondt perdu, and the competition 
commenced with an attempt at underselling. The " Daily 
News" was sold at threepenoe per number ; and the oonsequetuw 
was, that the funds of tiie party were really and truly "ptnjht." 
The price was raised to fourpenoe ; still the ocmoem was a losing 
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speculation. Finally the J)ailff N'an condracended to take 
fivepence, as the other journals do, and it is now more pros- 
perous. 

'But fivepence is a high price ft)r a paper, even according to 
f^^ish ideas. It ia very silly to aay, that in Sn^and a sove- 
reign is to the Englishman what a florin or a thaler is considered 
tobetotheQerman. Theremarkmayholdgood in the case ofthe 
fitToured few — the dukes' cotton-lords, and nabobs ; but among 
t4ie middle classes, the relative value of a sovereign and a 
thaler aasumes a very different aspect. The middle class forms 
Mie bulk of newspaper readers ; it is not so easy for that 
class to pay six pounds per annum for the " Times" or " Daily . 
News," as the payment of six thalers (the average price of a 
Zeiiunff) is to the middle classes in Germany, 

Besides being too dear, the morning journals are too large for 
the majority of the public. Many persons cannot spare the 
time to read all the parliamentary intelligence, and the police 
and law reports, and the railway and mining articles ; others are 
too lazy, while the majority of provincial readers combine the 
two objections with a third. They are too busy, lazy, and generally 
too indifferent. They would take a comfortable view of the events. 
They are not over curious, and will not be compelled to swallow 
a daily dose of news. They are not so hot-blooded as a French 
portitr, who cannot think of going to sleep without a look at 
least at the evening papers ; and in politics they enjoy a greater 
degree of phlegm than all the continental nations together, 
Hey say, and are justified in so saying, "We live in a quiet 
country, where everything and everybody has bis place. Nothing 
whatever can happen that we are any the worse off for knowing 
a few days later. A dissolution perhaps} Why let them dis- 
solve the parliament, there will be a general election — that's all. 
Besignation of ministers F Hiere are Aa good fish in the sea as 
ever came out of it. A foreign warl Very well, well pay 
for it, but they wont invade us, thanks to the sea and the 
wooden walls of England. All of which proves that a man need 
not be in a confounded hurry to know the last news !" 

And as for the working classes they want money, time, and, 
indeed, they want the mind, for the daily press, Weekhes are 
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die^cratiil mxat ftii»iMe. Their' nenm is more txarienaad; it 
is more pofailar; thej' conlaiii a deal of demoojstnitJiQa and 
furmsh. usefid reading all the week througli. 

It is therefcn not st all aatanishing that the weekl; jn^tss 
' should hmre oxperieneed an enormous inontaae within the last 
. few Team, while the few daily pt^n that w«i« started in 
that period, proved atter fuhirea ; while t^ majoritj of erai 
tite old eatabliahed papers were Eu* from 'imng proeperoofi. 
Hsnee, bx^ the enormooB sale of the weeldiee, whoae prices range 
from thiee-pance to oine^ence. Firet and fbremoet in proa- 
perity is the HhatnMed London Jfetn, wheee sale la said to 
amount to 100,000 oopiea. ^Itie FeeUjr Ditpaleh, selling finan 
. flC^OOO to 80,000 oopies, oomes next. It is a radical . paper, 
thongh I doubt whetiier anj OennHi reader would ever diecorer 
its ndioaliam. The We^y JHtpatek is the frtvourite of the 
lower daBBefi. The Examiner and the SpeaUior, thoa^ ai^JCKior 
in point of style and politioal ahiU^, are leea read than tiie 
Germans generally hdioTe ; but PutuA (for Ptmeh too is esaen- 
tially a political paper), is proqieroos, easy, CMUfortable, and 
influential, as indeed it fully deserves to be. 

Hie non-p<ditical papers, tiie menthlieB and quarterlies, the 
derioal joimiab whose name is legion, the critical papers, the 
penny weeUy papers which &tten on stolen property, the mUitaiy 
and naial gasettes, the papers devoted to banking, aidiitecture, 
gao-ligbting, Bgricnltare, mining, railways, colonial affairs, and 
all iioaginable pr^essiona and branohes of iodustry, tlmse we 
Toentioai only to say that we must leave them to scientific and 
profbSMonal travellers. But we add a few wtffds on the pfo- 
vineial press of 'Rngyrwl 

It is insigaifioant Any interest it may poesesa spaag^ 
from local canses, as is the case with l^e Gla^ow, Handieater, 
and liverpool papers. This applies also to the Iririt journals, 
whose tone, genendly speaking bears tnces (£ mwe ganios 
and leas oonsoienoe thas Uie tone of llie Enj^idi press. 

The English i»t)vincial press in particalat can advance no 
claims to liieh g«nus. It wants originaUfy, tmleea it be original 
ddbeiatety and iritb c^wculatioa aforethought to say the thing 
■wYaeh is not true; to bring news of ministerial tdtanges, which 
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is news indeed to the officials of Dowiiji^-street, aild to per- 
petuftte the' fiction of a highlj distii^uidied oioniprMent aod 
otoniscient " London Correflpondent," who is a member of all the 
clnbs i who pasaes Aveiy one of Ub evemngs in all the theatres 
and at all &e fiiebionftble parties, and vho is on terms of the 
most bewildering intimacy with a11 the great men of the day. 
A great many of ttieBe papers drag out a weary aiid unprofitaUe 
existence, while others make much money. The expenditure 
of most of them is confined to the 0O8t of the paper and prints 
' ing ; tiie tasen due to the stftte and Ota- ouUay of a modest 
capital on sciaBors and paste. 

There is no possibility of improvement in Idus reepect, since 
in ^England a political paper oumot thrive unless it be established 
in London. The owners of the provincial newspapers cannot 
help it ; they have no control over the political and geographical 
circumstances wfaidi determine the fortune of the EngUsh press. 

Kbt only does it stand to reason that a metropolitan journal 
is in a more &vouTable position than a provincial journal, since 
the national life and action radiates and ia concentrated in the 
mi^tj heart of the country ; but London, with its popolatiou 
of two milliona and a hail^ is not merely the capital of a vast 
empire, it is also an impertum, in imperio, a kingdom in itself. 
Many kingdoms have a less population than London has, 
and many countries furnish not half the amount of matter for 
joumatian which London mtppliee. And thoi^h they had the 
matter it would be divided over a vast area, and its instant 
ctdlection and publication would be impossible. Concentration has 
incalculable advantages for the daily press, as is plainly shown 
by the graat journals of Buis and London. 

In another respect, too, tiie London papers are &voured by 
circumstances. The get^raphical Extent of England is so small 
compared to its poetical power, the country is so completely 
covered with a network of railroads and telegraphs, that space 
is lessened in a manfeltous degree. Tfma is the London press 
enabled to collect intelligence in all parts of the country in las 
than no time, as the !E^i^isfa aay, to gather it by centripetal 
attraction and send it forth by oentrifii^ ndiati<m. Sitting 
on the banks of the Thamra, a short tailway jonmey &om the 
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nan-oweet portion of the channel and thua, of all the laige 
towns, most near to the Continent, Iiondon is the most efficient 
mediatrix and exchanger of news between the Continent 
and England and the Continent and America. Aa caphaJ 
of England, of a countrj which has alwajs carried the ma^ 
of all the nations and parte of the world to all the natjona 
and parte of the worid, London ia the great political, mercuitile, 
and scientific storehonse of the world. No other penodiaQ 
press can boast of such favourable circumstances; and Uie 
London press is safe from the competition of the periodica! 
journals of the seaport-towns, because distance in England is of 
very little moment in the communication of intelligence, and, 
because fiivoured as it is, it can afford to paj, and occasionallT' 
to pay largely too for eitra means of speed and priority of in- 
formation. 

Let lis now turn to the mechanical means and contrivances by 
which the London papers are distributed among the public 

The transmission of newspapers in Germany is a government 
monopoly ; it belongs to the poet. The poet-officea in Germany 
Kcept subscriptions to the various newspapers and forward 
them to the subscribers. The English post-ofGce hue nothing 
whatever to do with newspaper subscriptioas. It forwMtls 
newspapers exactly as it forwards other parcels, whenever they 
are posted, but it does not undertake to obtain them from the 
publishing-office. The newspaper-offices, too, know nothing of 
the continental system of abonnemeat ; they sell their papers 
over the counter, and for cash, exactly ae all other wholesale 
dealers do. Under these circumstances, the public want retail 
shops,' and such retailers are to be found in the newsvenders. 

Generally speaking, the newsvenders occupy small shops in or 
near some of the principal streets, where they frequently carry 
oa the business of stationers aa well. They supply their London 
customers with papers ; they send papers to their customers in 
the provinces, and they lend papers by the hour or day, Por 
success in the various branches of his business, the newavender 
wants a good connexion and a small capital. His connexion 
once establicihed, he can make a guess at the numbers of e&ch 
pa^r he is likely to want, and for these he sends to the varioua 
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publiahiog-officeH. The news-boys are the chief "helps" and 
props of his trade. 

In the dawn of momio^ even before the publication o£ the 
great journals has oommenced, tiie newsveiuler, repreeented bj 
his boy, is at hia post in the outer room of the publishing-office. 
These plenipotentiaries of the various newsvending jirms sit 
and gape and rub their eyes, or warm their hands by the fire, 
until the-first batch of papers is hurried into the room. A thin, 
sleepy man, who has hitherto been hid in a kind of cage, gets 
up ftvm his office chair and takes charge of the bulky parcel. 
The boys at once make a rush towards the cage, and the taUer 
ones elbow their way up t« it, while the small boys must be 
content to wait until their turn comes. " Fifty copies ! " " One 
hundred copies !" " Two hundred copies !" Each bawls out 
the number he wants, puts down his money, and ruits off through 
the moist, cold, morning air to another newspaper-office, or back 
to the shop, where the various uumbers are put into wrappers 
as fast as it is possible for human hands to perform that 
operation, and despatched by rail to the various country cus- 
tomers. All this ia done at express speed ; and the newsveuder's 
boy, though gifted with a leaning to politics, can b&rdly find the 
tiaie to stop by a street lamp and read the last " Submarine from 
Paris." 

He is hard at work all the morning. When the parcels have 
been despatched into the provinces, he is at once compelled to 
devote himself to the other important section of his daily dutiesi 
and provide for hia master's town customers, of whom there, are 
two classes, purchasers and hirers of newspi^re. The former 
receive their papers about nine o'clock through the medium of 
the news-boy. The latter receive their papers at various times 
according to the terms of the contract. Some keep a paper two 
hours, some keep it three or four, and the terms are, for the 
short period, 6d., and for the longer. Is. per week. It is the 
newsboy's business to know all the various customers of this 
kind, and to call with the paper, and for it, at the exact time 
desired by each individual reader. 

He is less occupied between the hours of eleven and three. 
If not compelled to " mind the shoj)," the newsboy, if gifted with 
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a correct eetimaition of his political poeition, will devote these 
leisure hours to the perusa] of the various joumalB witfaia hio 
reach. If not of an intellectual turn, ha indulges in a com- 
fortable fight with acme aympathetic piinter'a devils, in some 
quiet square or court. Duty calls him again at three o'clock. 
He has to call for the newspapers which, are " out," and he has 
-to secure the supply of evening papers at the moment of their 
publication— -all for that evening's country mail The publishing- 
officeB of almost all the London papers are to be found in the 
line of road and the parts that thereunto adjacent lie, from the 
Strand to St. Paul's, where journals of diametiically opposite 
tendencies reside in dangerous proximity to one another. In 
this quarter of the town they are neat to the Eiohanga, the post- 
office, and the chief railway-stations ; and the chief nawsVenders, 
too, live generally in the narrow lanes and alleys which run out 
of the principal streets. 

Those who wish to study the natural history of the news-be^, 
should take their stand in the pufalishii^ office of an evening 
p!^r, at half-past three or four o'clock in the afternoon. A 
small aparbnant, divided into two smaller apartments by means 
of a wooden partition, and the outer half dusty and dirty to Uis 
last degree, and crowded with boys, who there wait for the paper, 
which is just going to press. It happens, now and then, that 
the publication is delayed for half an hour, or so ; on such 
occasions, the youths in attendance display a remai^ble 
amount of ingenuity in their praiseworthy efforts to kill the 
time. The innate atj-eet-boyism of these small creatures is 
tinged with a liteiaiy colouring. The little "devils" are evidently 
inspired with the devilries of the nawspapars which they sell. 
Some are free-tradeis, others are proteotionists ; not from con- 
viction, but Irora the urgent deaire of their nature to have a 
good and sufficient reason for wrangling and fighting. W« 
watched their proceedings on one occasion, at the time wfaoi 
Lord Derby and Ur. Disraeli were "in," as a very ragged boy 
said, in so sententdous a manner, that it would have dene honour 
to a very old member of the House of Commons. 

"Eh, Jim I" cried a diminutive boy, with black eyes, red 
cheeks, and fiiz^ brown hair. "Eh, Jim 1 b<^ no end of 
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Beraidi, I dare say. You're in,, jou Know ; dodii(qf)ers thst- 
JDU are! "HmltFa a miiaaterial paper.; beata the ZVnw 
Ik^ow, don't it t Kick's, it into the middle of next wee^ eh 1 -. 
Well, I hope it '11 do your meater some good, but it doat 6o 700; 
no good, Jlm,^m7 boy ; you're as lean as a bone, yon arel" 
To nhioh, Jim, a light-haired, spaio-mad«, freckled youth, 

. "You're the parties as gets iat, bo youare. Them aa is 'oaeet 
people, nevergota &t ! HoVs the (Scie 1 eh 1 Don't you think . 
one publication a week is more tlian enough 1 You'tc got no 
news, oowajs, now that tMare ta." 

&ying which, he tabs off his cap— the beak of it went a Itatg. 
time ago, on the battle-field of Holywell-etreet — and flinga 
tlie dirty missile into Tom's face ; and Ti»n, iriio would parry it,, 
puts his fist into Dan's face ; whereupon, Dan, starting bock, 
kick's Jade's shins ; and Jack gives it to Dan, and Dan to Tom, 
and Tom to Jim, and there is a general mdit. The quarrel is 
finally settled by the armed intervention of four tall boys, who 
for some length o£ time watched the chances of the fight from a 
bench in the fiirthest . comer of the room. A few blows afid 
kicks, the ccmbatants are separated, and the publishii^ of&ce is. 
tranquil. At this jonotore, the inner door is opened, and a man 
with spectadee, and a la^e parcel of wet.Olobes makes his. 
qipsaasDce. Hie four tall youths rush up to the wood^i paiidtion, 
to the. exdusicm, the manifest djagoat of tbe smaller &y of 
boys. All their movmienta betray the consoiDUBnaBa of theii. 
FlegetjakT dignity. Mr. Smirkins, the publiahing clerk, who has; 
just eoterad, treats tbem with mariod diatincticn. He greets 
them with a smile ; tells them it is " rather wet to-day ;" and 
goes the length of inquiring after the state of their health. One 
of them, a genteel youth, with very staff ediirt oollar, and a very 
new bat, is quite a bvorite with-Ur. ftniiMns. That gBatlHoao 
ha^ toTibB last yean, devoted his time and talents to the Olobe 
oKoe, and haa come to conaider himself not only as an integral- 
pert of that Whig pa^r, but alao aa an imporUnt link in the 
heavy chain of the Whig party. He mentions the Whigs, as " our 
party ;" and in speaking of the Olobe, he says, " we." The 
advent of the Derbyites to power, has been a severe trial to 
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Mr. Smirkins' feelinga ; he is leaa fet and jovial now, than he 
inis under Lord John Buaaell. He looke care-worn. A &ithfiil 
Bervant of hia party, he grieves to aee the Olobe neglected by 
those h^h in office. 

"How many copies r says ho to the youth with the ahirt- 
ooUaTB. "Ten 1 Hero they aie. I dare say you take a good 
many Standartt* ainoe we ° 

No I the truth ia too harsh for Mr. Smirkins. He cannot con- 
clude the sentence, so tries another mode of expressioQ. 

" The Standard) looking up, I dare say 1" 

But the youthful newa-vonder has all the discretion of a 
London man of business. He replies to Mr. Smirkins' question 
with a few " Hem's and Hah'e" ; and Mr. Smirkins, foiled in his 
attempts to obtain intelligence of the prosperity of the other 
party, goes on distributing his papers among the boys ; and 
the boys, rushing out to distribute them bU over the town, make 
great haste, that they may be in time at the news-venders 
Exchange. 

Those boys, strange though it may appear, haTe their own 
exchange where they meet at five o'clock. Not indeed in colon- 
nade and m^ble halls, not even in a tavern parlour, but in the 
open air, at the comer of Catherine-street, Strand. There they 
meet, shoutii^, squabbling and fighting in hot haste, for tltey 
have not much time to lose. AU the papers must be posted by 
sis o'clock. Here spare copies of the Herald are exchanged for 
sx>are copies of the DaUi/ Neai», the Timet is bartered against 
the Poa, according to the superfluities and necessities of the 
various traders. The exchanges, of course, are made on the spot, 
the papers are posted, and the newsvender's business is over for 
the day. On Saturdays, however, many of their shops are kept 
open till long after midnight, fbr the accommodation of the 
w(»rkii^ classes and the sale of the Sunday papers. Tom and 
Jim and Dan and Jack have received their week's wages, and 
take a stroll in Gare Market or join their friends, the baker's 
and fishmonger's boys, in some bold expedition to distant 
WhitechqieL 
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APPEARAMCE OP THE BANK.— WANT OP RESPECT IN THE PRESENCE OB- 
PUBLIC FONCTIONARIES. — THE PUBLIC AT THE BANK^— MTSTEKIOUS 
COMFOBTB. — KNQLKH TABTE.— THE WONDERS OP UACHINERT. — 
A BTRANOE LIBRARY. — FAINTINO THE NOTES. — HIDDEH PALACES. 
THE TREASURY. — BAD SOVKRBIOHS. — DR. KEIP ; AND WHY THE 
ENGLKH KNOW NOTHING WHATEVER OP THE AFPAIES OP GEH- 
MANY. 

Wl have already, on a former occasion, looked at two of the citj 
temples — the Mausiou-house and the Exchange. We now return 
to the Capitoline mart of the city, to inspect the third of its 
temples— the Bani of England. 

Its outwaid appearance is mysterious. Half wall and half 
house, it is neither tho one nor the other ; and yet either at one 
fmd the same time. For a wall there are too many Diches, blind 
windows, columns, and finery ; for a building it wants presence ; 
it is too low, and has not evea window openings. But it appears 
from the architect's plan that this strange /ofode is meant for a 
vndl, and, having the artist's word for it, we helieve, though see 
we do not, and sit down satisfied. 

Standing free on all sides as the Exchange, the Bank is divided 
from the latter hy a thoroughfare called Threadneedle-street. 
Its western limit is Princes-street ; in the north intervenes 
Lothbiuj, and in the south Bartholomew-lane, between the 
Bank and the neighbouring houses. It forms a square ; and yet 
people saj it demonstrates the squaring of the circle, the grand 
problem of modem philosophy. 

We enter. The gate does not strike one as solemn and im- 
posing as might be expected in a gate leading to the laboratory of 
a great wizard. No Druid's foot on the threshold ; no spectral 
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bats such as abound in nursery tales of treasure-seeking. No ! 
jiot even a couple of grenadiers, who, in our dear fatherland are 
a necessaiy appendage to every public building ; really every- 
thing looliB worldly, businesa-Ulic, and civil. A red-coated porter 
Answers our questions, and tells us which way to go. He is an 
elderly man, and certainly not strong enough to arrest a mere 
lad of a communist, if such a one would attempt to 'divide the 
property of the British nation. A shocking idea, that ! 

We cross a small court-yaid, and mount a few steps (why 
should'nt we 1) and, all of a sudden, we are in a large saloon.' 
This saloon is an ofiice — it naattera very little what partkuiar 
office it ia — but it makes not a disagreeable impreasioo as 
our Qemian offices do where everything is official and cffidous, 
-oppressive, and calculated to put people down. On the ccmi- 
trary, there's a vast deal of good society in this office : at least 
A hundred officials and members of the public. The officials 
have no official appearance whatever ; they are simple mortalsj 
and do their business and serve their customers as if they were ' 
mere shopboys in a grocery shop. There is in them not a trace 
of dignity ! not an atom of hurarueratio pride ! It is exactly as- 
if to serve the public were the sole business of their lives. And 
the public too 1 Was such a thing ever beard of in a paUiO' 
ofBce 1 Men, women, and boys, with their hats on ! walking' 
.arm in arm as if they were in the park. They change moDsy, 
■OT bring it or fetch it, as if they had looked into a neighbour's- 
.shop for the purpose. Some of them have no bosineas at all to 
transact They actually talk to one another — stand by the fire 
in the centre of the room, and warm their backs ! The imper- 
■tinent fellows ! Why, they have no respect whatever ! They 
forget that they are in a public office. How dare you stand 
there you dolt 1 How dare you scratch your head, and hold 
your pipe in your hand ! I should'nt wonder if it was lighted — 
it would be like your impertinence ! Get ont as &at as you ean ; 
if yon dont the police will make you 1 Beally not a trace o£ 
respect ! It 's no wonder they say we are near docoasday.* 

' The readen of puaages like Ae above will not t>e ulontalied to learn 
that Dr. Schleunger'a book baa the hononc of being prohibited in some of 
the tieit-govenied itstea of Qennany, bnt Diora eapeciallylD Amtria. — f^}- 
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Banged in loi^ rows along the walls, tha Bank clerks sit 
TOriJaag, cwrting-np acooontB, veighing gold, and paTing it away 
over the ootmter. In front of each is a bar of dark mahogany, 
a little table, a i)air of scales, and a small fraction of the publio ; 
eauh wailiDg for his &te. The busiBess is well-oonduoted, and 
neoe of them ore kept waiting for any length of time. 

Ihe B^oon juat by is more crowded. We are in the middle of 
the year, and the intweet on the three per centB. is being paid. 
'^^Hiat crowding and sweeping to and fro. At least fifty clerks 
oca sitting in a ckde in a high vaulted sdoon, weU provided with 
a cupola and lanterns. They do nothing whatever but pay and 
we^h, and wei^ and pay. On all sides, the rattling of gold, as 
they jiush it -with little brass shovels araoss the tables. People 
elbowing and pushing in order to get a loou* ttandi near the 
clerks ; the doors ore continually opening and shutiii^. What 
crowds of people there must be in this country who have their 
money in the three per cent. Conaola ! 

Strange figures uis.y be seen in this place. An old man 
with a wooden-leg sits . in a comer waiting, and Heaven knows 
how loi^ he has been waiting already. Of course, a wooden leg 
is rather an encumbrance than otherwise in a crowd. The old 
man sseras to be fully aware of the foot. He looks at his laige 
siiver watch— it is just twelve-^uts his hand to the pocket of 
hia ceat^ w»i pulls out a laige paroel, something wrapped up in a 
stale copy of the Herald. What can the parcel contain ? Sand- 
wicbea I He spreads them out, and begins to eat.. He likes them 
too. He takes hia ease, and makes himself perfectly at home. 
I dare aay it is not the first time he has waited for his dividends. 

That young lady on our left is getting impatient. She has 
mode several attempts to fig^t her way to one of the clerks ; she- 
tried to push in first on the rig^t, and then on the left, but oU in 
vain. John Bull is by no means gallant, in buBinesa, or at the 
theatre, or in the streets : he pushes, and kicks, and elbows in 
all direotiotie. Poor pretty young lady, you 11 have a long time 
to wait I . It's no use standing i^ your toes, and looking over 
people's shouldera. You 'd better come again to-morrow. 

The Utile boy down there gets much better on. A pretty fm:~ 
haired fellow that, with a little basket in his hand. Perhaps 
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lie is the son of a widow, who cannot come herself to gat ber 
small allowance. The boy looks as if about to crj, for he is on 
all aides siuTOunded bj tall men. But one of them seizes hkn, 
lifts him up, and presents him to one of the clerks. "Fray pay 
this little creditor of the public ; he'U be pressed to deat^ in 
the crowd !" And they all laugh, and everybody makes room for 
the boy ; for it ought to be said to John Bull's credit, he is kind 
and gentle with children at all times. " Well done, my littifl 
fellow ! Now he careful that they dont rob you of your money 
on the way. How can they ever think of sending such a baby 
for their dividends !" 

In this wing of the house, office foUovs after ofhce ; they ore 
all on the ground-floor, and receive their light through the ceil- 
ing ; they are all constructed in a grand style, and many of them, 
are fit for a king's banqueting-room. In them money is ex- 
changed for notes, and notes for money ; the interest on the 
public debt is paid ; the names of the creditors are booked and 
transferred. It is here that the banking business is carried on 
in its relations with the bulk of the publio. 

These offices are, ooDsequently open to every one ; they are 
the central hall of the English money market, the great ezohange 
office of London. Every Englishman is here sentinel and ctuist*' 
ble, for every Englishmaa has, or at least be wishes to have, some 
share in the Bank. But those who would enter the more secret 
recesses of the sanctuary, must have an order from one <rf tba 
Bank Directors.. We are fortunate enough to have sudx va 
order, which we show to one of the servants. He takes ui^ 
shows us into a little room, and asks us to wait a few memento. 

The room in which we are is a waiting-room. There are 
many such in the house. A round table, a couple of chairs, and 
— and nothing else I that's all the furniture. Beally nottiing 
else ! And yet the room is so snug and comfortable. It is 
altt^ther mysterious, how the English manage to give their 
rooms an air of comfort, which with us is too fireqoently mntii^ 
even in the houses of wealthy persons, who furnish, aa the 
pbrase goes, "n^ardless of expense," Every German yiba 
comes to England must fae struck with the fact Wbethw tba 
apartnients he hires be splendid or bumble — so matter, he is at 
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once alivo to the influence of thia ctiarmed eomething, and he 
irill Badlj dubs it when he retunis to Qennan j. Yea 1 it must 
be — the charm must be in the carpets and the fire-place. Surelj 
witchery does not enter into the household arrangements of 
sober and orthodox Ei^llahmen I 

It 'a a pitj thej did not make ns wait a little longer, the room 
was so comfortable, pother aerrant has brought our order 
back, and told us that he is to be our guide. Passing through 
open yards and coTBred passages, we come to a clean and well- 
paTed hall, in which the steam-engine of the house lives. Large 
cylinders, powerful wheels, rods shining as silver, the balla of 
the whirling governor heavy as ibuivand-twenty pounders, and 
the space under the boiler a hell en wimialure. Everything 
power6il and gigantic, and yet clean, harmonioua, and tastefuL 

Yea .' tasteful is the word. The English are frequently, and in 
many instances justly, taunted with their want of taste. They 
have an awkward manner of we'aring their clothes ; they are 
bad hands at designing and manufacturing those charming 
nippeijior which the French are so famous i their grand dinners 
and festivals, their fancy patterns and articles of luiury, their 
fashions and social habits, are frequently at war with the laws of 
refined taste. But there are also matters in which, in point of 
taste, they are superior to all other nations. Such, for instance, 
in the cultivation of the soil, the manuiacture of iron and 
leather, etc, etc 

Give a French, German, Spanish, or Belgian artisan a piece of 
iron, and ask him to make a screw for a steam-engine. Give 
just such a piece of iron to an Englishman, with the same 
request. The odda are a thousand to one that the Englishman's 
screw will be more neat, usefiil and handsome, than the screw 
produced by the artisans of the other nations. The Englishnum 
gives his iron and st«el goods a sort of characteristic expression, 
a sort of solid beauty, which cannot fail at once to strike every 
beholder. The Germans saw thus much in the Great Exhibition ; 
and they may see it in every En^ish house, if they will but take 
the trouble of examining the commonest kitchen utensils, or the 
tonga, shovel, and poker in the most ordinary Enghsh parlour. 
They are all massive, soUd, weighty, and tast«fvil. 
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It's, a qdendid sight, this steEUit-eiigme at the Bank ! It-is 
complete, and in keeping in all its detaila. It ii the mittd wUdi 
moras aH the wheds and "^^fJ""" in the honaa. Ita power is 
exerkad in tha tajihoA parts of &o artiabliahmBPt ; it movea a 
thousand vfaeels, and rollers, fcnd. r^ds ; it stands all IraMljrin. 
its case; workjng on and 019 nithoat oontrol or asaistanoe from 
man. With us, too, thei steaiiMngine% have emancipated them- 
selreE^ and do not. want the si^port of their madiers ; but the 
iomace is still a mere in&nt, and wants Btokars to put its food 
into its mouth. But here the fomace^ too, is independent ; it 
procures ita victuals, and feeds itself aocording. to its wsnta. 
The lazje round giate ia moveaUe ; it turns in a circle on its 
horizoiAal ptan^ and puahefi each point of ita circumference at 
Tegolar intervals, under on opening from which the coals &11 
down upon it The kaapsF of the .en^e has nothing whatever 
to do but to fiU the coal-box and l^t the fire in the moning. 
' Steam is generated, it enters* the cjlindeis, moves the pistons 
and the wheels, and the grate commences its rotary movement. 
Erom tiiat momeiib forward, the engine works on without 



Ab we proceed we eliall be able to judge of tiie multiplied use- 
fiilneeB of this remarkable en^ne. We have followed our guide 
up a narrow fli^t of stone steps, and are now in rooms which 
form a striking ctrntrast to the saloons which we -examitied in 
the first instance. They are dark and dusky woifa^ops, in 
whidi the materials for the use of the Bank are being prepared. 
Here, for instance, is a man in a amaQ room preparing the steel- 
plates on whieh tiie notes are to be engraved. His ia a diffictdt 

' task, even though the ei^Tne moves ihe sharp hard wedge iritich 
soiree and policies the plates. It pr6dueeB a shrill soreamiag 
noise, one which it is by no means agreeable to Ifflten to for any 
}0igth of time ; and besides the labour is moat wearisome ^md 
m<motonons. Bat it is one of the dark sides of this age of 

- niachinery, pBib^ it is the daikest^ that the aamenGHS of his 
mechanical labour tends to sto^nfy the woikman; that he 
ceasea being an artizan or artist^ and cornea to be a mere help to 

. his machine, which requires no talents or abilities in ita servant, 
bnt merely exactitude and promptaess. All be has to do ia to 
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-put tbe ]iliite or tiie spiiidle on tite exaoi spot, whra:^ the aur 

. dbine can. Boive, hluidlQ it, Asd finish it* 

Another room is devoted to the prepKration of pnoter's ink, 
for the pciiitiiig of the aot«B. A quaatit; of lidank- matter is- 
being gDound. A eimple operati<») this ; even doge loight be 

.trujied to. perform it^ and give satisfaction. But here, too, tb& 
machine does the work, and does it, too, with astomBhing accu- 
raay. All the workman' has to do, ia to put tiie black mixture 
between the lollerB ; they take it, crush it, grind it, and drop it 
ready for use. If a eiugle grain of sand he found in iha mixture, 

.the machine has neglected its duty^ — that's alL But yon wont 

.find a grain of sand even if you were to search for it in many^ 

, tons of the iitk. 

The woiijnan explains the process. 

" The ink," says he, " must paas between these two lai^ 
roUers to be ground. The rollers ^ cf strong steel ; they ore 

.veryhard and heavy. But small particles of sand or stone would 
soon take away their pcdish. That's what this aide-cutting i& 
for. Look here- I hold the point of my kniie exactly at the 
point where the roUers tou^ one wMther. Did you see how at 

.theaUghtest touch they separated 1 This happens, whenerer ai^ 
hard body, however small, finds its way between tbem. They 
dout take it, but drop it, and in this manner they keep thmr 
polish." 

It is marvellous ! This machine is most simple, and yet we 

.could stand for hours to see it work. What is a sensitive 
plant to theee heavy steel rollers, which are so sensitive that 
th^ recede at the touch even of a grain of sand j And it is aU 
done by meana of the cutting and the weight. It is no use- 
attempting to. describe these thii^ without a diagram. And 
even that is unsatisfactory to those who never saw the machine 
in motion. But we revoke the pert remark we made just now. 
A dog cannot be trained to do this work ; even the labour of 
man oould not supply the labour of this machine. Enough for 
.man that he. made it. 

ThtT.i|gti the -vanODS work-rooms, each of them devoted to 
some part of the manu&ctory of notes, we came to the large 
work-shops of the printers and binders. In either of them 
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Bt«am is at work, and bo are human beings. The Bank of 
England, which in the first year of its existence wtmted onl^ ooa 
ledger, requires now at least three hundred lec^rs to register ita 
accouute ; they are all lined, paged, and bound in the house. It 
is one of the moat interesting features of the Bank, that all its 
requirements, with the sole exception of the paper, are manufius- 
tured on the premises. 

Exactly as in the stone-pared hall of the lower story, wher* 
we watched the great central steam-en^e feeding itself so we 
Sud in other rooms large machine monaters moving up and 
down, and to and fro, rattling hissing, and thumping and fre- 
quently not doing anything that we can see, although our guide 
tells us, that the results of their labours will become apparent to 
us in other parts of ihe building. And they stand, moreover, 
alone, completely left to themselves ; in the rooms in which they 
work, in the corridors leading to those rooms, not a human 
creature is to be seen, not a human step to be heard, nor is there 
a trace of human influence that we are aware of. And then this 
measured rotation of the large wheels ; the busy movement of 
the straps ; the never tiriog restlessness of the pistons, whidx 
seem to move faster the longer we look at them. There is some- 
thing grand in these rooms, void of the presence of man, where 
the mind of man invisibly hovers over the world of machineti, 
as tlie Spirit of God over the face of the waters in the hour 
of creation. It is grand, but it is also awful. 

We feel quite reUeved when we get down into the paved court- 
yard, where a living two-l^ged labourer walks by ; and yet 
neither the place nor the man is very agreeable to look at. Tba 
yard has a n^lected appearance, and the iron shutters wliic^ 
cover the place where the windows are supposed to be make it 
stai more gloomy. 

" That is the library of the Bank," remarks our guide. 

We are not likely to be astonished by anything. We just b*w 
workshops without men ; why should there not be a Ubrary 
without books 1 Let us have patience and wtut Perhaps some 
very clever machine will open the iron shutter from the inMde, 
thrust forth ita arm, and hand us a catalogue. No 1 Well, for s 
wonder, our guide, who is very polite, though by no means 
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over-oommunicative, opens a small door, tmd motions us to 
enter. 

A low, nuTow, vaulted passage, which reminda us of the 
eatemaie* or bomb-proof galleries of fortresses ; a few rays of 
light straggling in through some gratdng somewhere ; at the end 
<tf the passage a heavy iron door which opens into a small win- 
dowless room lighted up by the most consumptive-looking gas- 
jet imaginable. Our eyes are quite unused to the light ; but, 
gradually as we get accustomed to it, we can see the objects 
ai^nind us. We stand in front of a railing, and behind it stands 
a little man in a black dress coat, and with a white cravat. 

'" This gentleman is the lilirariaji of the Bank ;" says our 
guide. Still no trace of books. 

The man in the black dress-coat opens a door in the railing, 
bids us enter, ajtd shows us an enormous number of parcels and 
bundles of notes, ranged along the walls up to the very ceiling. 
They call this the Ubrary of the Bank ; but, in truth, it is its 
lumber room. It is an asylum for the notes t^cb have been 
paid in at the Bank. They are valueless ; for the Bank never 
isaues the same note twice. They are kept and locked up in the 
library, I forget how many years, in order to be produced in the 
case of a theft or forgery, or any other matter of the kind. 
Afterwards they are burnt. 

' Eveiy now and then clerks come in with fresh bundles. A few 
minutes ago these small papers were worth — Heaven knows how 
much money. "They are now mere waste paper. They have had 
their day. Many a note leads a long and honourable life ; goes 
to the Oontinent, to India, or Port Adelaide ; and letums to the 
Bank muob the worse for wear after all its journeys. Other 
notes have scarcely a day's roving license in the world ; to-day 
they are issued, and to-morrow they are paid in. It's accident, 
or &te, or Providence." Saying which the hbrorian makes his 
bow, turas round, and returns to his de^. 

We leave the Ubrary. The way is frequently very short from 
the old bookshop where good books and bad books are alike 
giveit up to dust and moths, to the printing-office, from whence 
they are launched forth into the world. Thus it is in the Bank. 
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We hATe wtwoely Isfb the library, and we are alraad^ in the 
department where they print the notes. 

The printing teota the plates is simile enOugb. The wonders 
of the joaohinery oonsiBt chiefly in the spentctneoua advance of 
the mimbera (each note haa its own number, and a double set 
too), and in tlie control which the machine exercima over the 
workmen. There is no inq)ector to watch the printer. Tbo 
machine, which he compeb to print, cempela him to be hcuieat. 
The machine registers the exact numbers that are being printed, 
and r^paters them too in a dietant part of the establiahment.. 
That the machine can do this with aatoDidiing acoura^ ; that it 
maeters the intricaciea of our system of numbers ; and that it 
produces the numbers at the some moment in difierent places ; 
ia a triumph of human invoition which almost startles us. It 
is also the result of the various tfyBbams of wheels which we saw 
wolfing all alone in other parts of the building. 

A great deal more might be said of tbe astonishing results of 
this moHt perfect sTstun of machinery. But, since dmoriptioD 
is out of the question, we should only reproduoe our own impres- 
sion. Still we must tell the &irer portion of our readers that at 
the Bank even the washing is done by machinery, and that the 
establishment manag«B to get on without female labour. 

The dirty linen of the Bank — that is to say the clothe which 
are used in the printing procese— are salt to the waahhouse, 
where they are compelled to perform a pilgrimage tlirough a 
number of lai^ paUa full of bot and add water. They are then 
washed by wheels ; then dra^ped into hot water and neit into 
odd water, wrung out and hung up in a drying room. And all 
by steam — all by machinery ! No bu^ housewife— no able- 
toogned laundreeses— no disturbance of the bouee — and no 
washing-days ! There is no saying bow shocking a want of 
r«epect of the whole female sex is imjdied by this process ! But 
then the poor mechanics ara quite as badly treated. You nnist put 
up with it, Madame. The Bank can and leiU do wiUiont you. 

Our guide leads the way to otiwr r^ons. We enter the 
reception and meeting-rooms of the Qovemor and the Directors. 

Channing open pboes, with lawns and shrabberies, and hare 
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and then a shadj tree — dean, well-eanded paths — it is ^nite 
evidcDt that m hare left.the mami&cturing disbicts, and an in 
the midst of the paifa aod bomesteada of Old En^and. And 
these buildings, rising up from the lawns, are paUcea, vitb 
columns, large stone steps, and carved omaments. Their interior 
exoeleinsplendourthe wildest anticipatioas we m^ht have formed. 
Saloons, high and lofty as cathedrals, splendid cupolas every- 
where, and an. overwhelming profosion of panelling, architectural 
ornaments, rich carpets and fiuniture, fit for a king's palace. 
WewouldgladlyTemainhereandsBe nothing else; but our gnide 
is determined on onr admiring oU the sights of the house. 

We follow him to the goard-room, where a detaohment of 
soldiers &om the Tower eutm' ev^y evening and pass the ni^t, 
to protect the Bank " in case of an Muergency." We follow him 
to the Bullion OfBoe, a subtemaiean vault, where they keep ibe 
gold and silver bars from Australia, California, Russia, Peru, and 
Mexico ; where they weigh them, sell them, and from whenoe 
they send tbem to the Mint. Hiese vaulta are very interesting 
to the admireiB of precious metals. 

But is this aU 1 No ! nothing of the kind. Our guide — a 
real guide — has reserved the moat interesting part of the exhi' 
bition to the last. He has taken ua through several yards and 
passages. He knocks at a large door, which is opened from tbe 
inside. Two gentlemen, in black drpss coats and white cravate, 
stand in a large room, which receives its light through a lantern 
in the top. In the cehtre of the room is a heavy bureau. The 
walls are covered with iron look-ups Mid safes. This is the 
Treasury of the Bank, wfewe they keep the new notes and 

One of the gentlunen looks at our order, and, with that unpre- 
tending dignity which chameterises the En^isb, he turns ronnd 
and opens some of the iron safes. They are filled with ba^ 
csntaining dOO or 1000 sovereigns eaeh. Ha takes some of them 
and puts them into our hands, to oonvinoe us, as though we ever 
doubted of the foot, of tbe bags being filled with good sterling 
money. , 

- The other genttemsn— they are both dressed as if they were 
going to.a ^oft'— takes a bnooh of keys) and opens a large tjhaat 
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filled with notes. The most '-raluable and amalleet bundle i» 
again put into our hands. " Tou have there," says he, " two 
thousand uotea of one thousand pouoda each." Two mUhona 
pounds Bterling! Surely an enormous sum to hold in one's 
hand. An army in paper, containing the power of much evil 
and much good, especially since the paper ia not mere paper, 
and since, at a few yards' distance, you may change it into "red,' 
red gold," as the poets Bay. But as we are not in a position to 
perform that alchymistic process, we return the notes to their 
keeper. " Good bye, Sir." " Good morning, gentlemen." We' 
have left the Treasury, without beii^ either wiser or richer men. 
Of course, because we were not allowed to cany off its contents. 

We enter another large room, with the neatest, prettiest 
steam-engine in it, and with a variety of other small machines, 
' whose complicated wheels are kept in motion by the said engine. 
The bulkiest object in the room is a huge table, literally covered 
with mountains of sovereigns. A few officials, with shovels ia 
their hands, are stirring the intmeDse glittering mass. 

" It is here that they weigh the sovereigns," whispers our 
guide. We stimd and watch the process. Ignorant as we are of 
the exact principles of the machines, we are altogether startled 
by their iabulous activity. 

Besides the mysterious eystem of wheels within wheels, each 
of these marvels displays a^ open square box, and in this, box, 
slanting in an angle of 30°, two segments of cylinders, with the 
open part turned upwards. A roll of sovereigns, placed into 
one of these tubes, passes slowly down, and one gold piece after 
the other drops into a large box on the floor. 

All the clerks have to do is to fill the tubes. The sovereigns 
elide down, but just at the lower end of the tube the miracle is 
accomplished. Whenever a sovereign of less than full wei^t 
touches that ticklish point, a small brass plate jumps up &om 
some hidden comer, and pushes the defaulter into the left^iand 
compartment of the box, while all the good pieces go to the 
right. This little brass plate, hiding where it does, and popping 
out at intervals to note a bad soverei^ is an impertinent, ironi- 
cal, maliciona thing. There is sa air of lepublicaninn about it. 
jMi to the aharpnesB of its ctitioimi, we actually do nofc 
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believe that fOiy republican would attempt to compete with it. 
For who would estimate the virtues of his fellow-men by graiua i 
especially in the law of crowned heads 1 

We cannot see enough of these active machines. The small 
filates of brass show themselves pretty often as old and -worn 
<mt sovereigns glide down. Not one of thorn is allowed to pass i 
and withal these small plates act with so much quiet promptitude 
and calm enei^, and altogether without noise or pretension. 

One of the clerks is kind enough to explain the purpose of 
this process. 

" The Bank selects the full weighted sovereigns from the light 
ones, because all the money we pay out must have its full 
weight." 

" And what do you do with the light ones V 

" We send them to the Mint after we have taken the liberty 
of marking them. Shall I show you how we do it )" 

He takes a handful of the condemned ones, and puts them 
into a box, which has the appeaiunce of a smaU barrel-organ. 
He turns a- screw, or touches a spring — it is clearly impossible 
to note each movement of the man's hand — and there is a sound- 
ing and rushing noise in the interior of the box, and all the 
sovereigns foil out from a slit at the bottom. But mercy on us ! 
how dreadfully disfigured they are ! Cut through in the middle. 
The Viotorisa, and Williams, and Georges, all cut through their 
necks, ; in fact, beheaded ! And that 's what the English call 
'■ Toarking a bad tovereign?' It makes ua shudder. We are 
iwsitively afraid We cant stay one minute longer. " Good 
morning sir." "Grood morning, gentleman." 

What with our confusion and distress, we quite forgot to thank 
our kind guide. We are again in the street : to our left is the 
Exchange, to our right the Mansion-house, and before us the 
Iron Duke on horseback, and all around the furious, rattlinj^ 
ceaseless crowd of vehicles ; the moving and pushing of the 
foot-passengers ; women hunted over the crossings ; walking 
advertisements ; street-sellers ; red Post-office carts ; the dusky 
streets, and the heavy leaden sky —the City in its working dress ! 

At home, while we are sittii^ at tea, Dr. Keif wastes much 
valuable eloquence in trying to convince Sir John, that the 
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n nerer get a proper undenUidmg of QenoHi affitirs : 
ist, beoMue it k liardl; peenUe eren for a flarrwn proparlj to 
underBtaod them ; 2nd, baoauae the Bngliah atmrngapem h«^ 
none but K^'g*'^ oor r w ^ MPdanta in Gennanj, idio know just 
as 'little of tbftt myateriona acamtiy as he (Dr. Keif) knnwB of 
tanking ; Srd, b«cauae the Rnf^'"*' ccnmder all ortiier comitnes 
with excluBiTe reference to their own oountry ; and, 4b, becanao 
they itaej that reform can be brou^tabout by poaoeable public 
meetuiga^ even in coonkiies whaie those who attend such meet- 
ings ore at onoe arrested, and locked up in fortreaaea er hooaaa 
cf comctioo; Otb, heeauoe aocial life in Ekigland ia Tistly dif- 
fereat from sooial life in Qerauaj ; Bth, becauae Bntona on too 
ignorant of the geogmphj of Geimanj ; and, 7tli, because thete 
are many who might uudostand Qennan a&iia, and who have 
'.very good reaaono for not wiahii^ to understand thMa. As we 
cannot foUow tiie lecraed Doctor Ihrongh the whole lei^th of 
.his argument we leave hitu to fig^ hia own battle with Sir 
. Jdm, and merely nmarie, Qmt an anuistice waa ccnehuLed at 
-two o'clock in the morning after \duch tte faelligaietit partiea 
went into iri^t-(|nrtec8. And with this aatia&etoryinteUieenoe 
«■ doeethe chapter. 
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CROSBDni THE EOAD. — THE OWNBBB OP THE " TmBB." — HB SOTJL ; 
ITS EDITOBB. — DUTFHBENCE BBTWBES THE " TIMIS' " EDITORS AND 
THE "REDACTBURS" OF QER1C4H SEWSPAPERB.— THE POLITICS 

OF THE " TIMEB." HOW THEY WHITE THE " LEADBRH." BECrarre. 

— lETTEBS TO THE EDITOB. — THE MAITAGER's DEPAKTHKHT. — 
WHAT THE EDITOBB DO.— THE PARLIAUENTARY CORPS. — THE 
reporter's QALLERY AJ9I> refectory. — DIVIBIOH, DffiCmjRI^ 
AUD OCCDPATIOH of the reporters. — UR. DOIX — THE BinaCARY- 
MAN.— THE STAyF^-THB PENUY-A-UHBRS. — SOCIAL POSITIOIf OF 
KNGLISB JOCBNALBBIT. 

EuTEHAJi. One of the wbealeraof a fouT-hoTBa omiiibae slipped 
OH the pavement uid fell down ftt the toot of die Holboni-«ide 
obeliflk, between PleetrBtreet and Ludgate-liill. There's a etop- 
page. The haree makes Tsin jendeavoure to get up ; then is ho 
help for it, they nuMt undo reins, buckles and straps to &ee 
him. But a atoppage of flvo joinutos in, Fleelrstraet cywates a 
stoppage in erei; diiaction to the diatsnce of pwiu^is half a 
mile or a mile. Leaning as we do againet the railings uf the 
obdKk, we look fcrwards towiirds St. Paul's, and back to 
ChaBMry-laoe, up to Holbom on our ]e&, tad down on our rig^t 
to BlBck&iat'ft-bri4ge ; and this net i^iaoe piewnte the ouiioua 
spectacle of. scores of omnibusea, cabe, gigs, horses, oarts, 
tffewer's imja, ooal mtgfme, all standing still, and jammed into 
an inextatcsble fix. Some mado^) of a boy attempts the .perilous 
passage from one side of the street to the other ; he jumps otot 
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carts, creeps under the bellies of horses, uid, in spite cf the 
mtuiifold dangers which beset him, he gains the oppoait* p»T«- 
ment. But those who can spare the time or who set Bome atore 
bf their lives, had better wait. Beaidee it is pleasant to look nt 
aU this turmoil and confusion. And how, in the name of ail 
that is charitable, are the London pickpockets to live if pe<^6 
will never stand still on anj account I 

The difficulty is soon got over. Two policemen,* poMe at 
idle cabmen and sporting amateurs, and a couple of ragged 
urchins, to whom the being allowed to touch ahorse is happiness' 
indeed, have come to the rescue, loosening chains and traces, 
getting the horse up and putting him to agam. It's all right. 
The faU of a horse gives exciting occupation to a score of persons, 
and even those who cannot assist with their hands, have at least 
a piece of excellent advice to give to those who can, exactly as 
if this sort of thing happened only once in eveiy century in the 
crowded streets of London. 

We may now go on. Halfway up Ludgate-hiil, where the shops 
are largest and their silks and Indian shawls most precious and 
tempting to female eyes, is a smaU gateway, through which we 
pass on our road to the Times office. It leads us into a labyrinth 
of the narrowest, the most wretched, ill-paved, and imsavoury 
streets of London. We stumble over a couple of surly curs, 
that would gladly bast in the sun if sun there were to bask in, 
and over a troop of dirty boys that are trundling their hoops, 
and twice we stumble over orange-peel, lying on the pavement 
conspicuously as if this were Naples. At length we turn to the 
left, into a narrow street, and reach a small square of the exact 
dimensions and appearance of a German hack-yard. There are 
two trees quite lonely behind an iron railing, and a door widi 
the words "The Timbb" on it. 

A porter takes our cards ; a messenger leads the way into the 
interior <^ the building. Qlad as we ate to see the kind old 
gentleman who does the honours of the house, and acts as 
cicerone on such occasions, we can do without him. We propose 
trying the trick of the diabU boileaa:, and for the term of a day 
4nd a night to watch the proceedii^ of the editorial department 
of the Times for the benefit of foreign journalists generally. 
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wbose introduotioQS procure them admission to the printing- 
^Seeonlj. 

It is ten minutes past eleven o'clock. Mr. M, M. — the nuuiBger, 
tbe .&ctotum, the soul, and, at the same time, the sovereign of 
the Tvma — has been in his office these ten minutes. We were 
debuned by that wretched wheeler. 

The soul, then, of the Timtt bos taken his place in the editorial 
bodj. Who is this " manager," and nhst are his functions H 

Mr. Walter founded the Timea ; he i«ared it, fostered and 
Ojigauised it, and gave it the stamina bj means of which it has 
reached its height of power. It was he who first attempted the 
use of machinery ; he invented a now system of compoaing the 
type ; he was a writer on the paper, and, in extreme cases, he has 
been known to act as compositor. His was a universal genius, 
and one of no mean order. lie died in 1847, and bequeathed the 
Times to hia family. 

The present Mr. Walter, the chief proprietor of the Timo', 
is a member of Parliament, and, as such, his time and energies 
are devoted to public business. The care and the responsibility 
of cooducting the business of the Timet has devolved on a 
manager, Mr. M. M. This gentleman is neither what we in 
Q«nnany call a redaUeur, nor is he what we would call an ex- 
pediter or aooountant. He is just all in all, being the sovereign 
lord and master within the precincts of Printing-house Square. 

A heap of papers lies on his desk. At his side sits the editor 
dttjour. What his fuacti<»is are will be seen in the foUowing 

The editorial functions of the 3Vni«« are in the hands of several 
individuals, exactly aa in the case of the great German journals. 
But, iu Germany, each editor has his own separate department, 
for iretanoe, home politics and foreign politics, or the literary 
and critical departments. They come to an understanding on 
the most important points, and then act altogether independently 
of one another. Besides, they meet frequently, and have plenty 
of opportunities to exchange their views and defend their 
opinions. Hence they very often quarrel, and their quarrels lead 
to frequent editorial crises. Far different is the case with the 
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TiBta, whene, beaidfls Ute manager, time are two aditon — -itr. 

John D . and Mr, Qeorge D , witt a third ^^Uonui 

as sub-editor. Iba two editors take the eacvioe hj turns, but 
thej do .not oraifine tbouaelveB to aeparAte dtfoitukontB. Sftch 
of tham haB,at tiie timefaa (XMiducta the p^ier,tofiee^at ibluis 
th&t tone which has been detaded upon in council. Howevor, 
vewill not anticipate. Having hare hinted at the many merits 
of tiw editorial department, we continue to act as invisible sp«o- 
tstors -in the Timet office. 

Ve mentioaed be&>re, that a large hasp of p^ara ma ipag 
on the deak of Mr.M. M.,BBd that.thesditor'Clu,^r wassitiii^ 
bj luB side. Whst ara thtae two gentlemen doing I Th^ mad 
the meat inqtcetant jounials of the day, take notes of ttieir 
leading features, thej talk over the topics of the leading artiitoa 
for the next day's paper ; but thia is not eaough. The material 
for the leaders having been selected, they are disoasaed in detail ; 
notes are taken of some of the more leading ftatuMs of the 
aul^wt, audi if naed be, the tendency is marked oat. In masy 
cases tbore is no need of this, but on aomeoooasitaB tiie iMt 
measure is indinpenaable. The extraordinary and quick tr*B- 
sitJMis (J the Timet are sufficienUy known in Occma^. The 
politics of the Tmtei ore an iuBOiutaUs vajwtfwy to OMat 'Ebmi, 
<ma to the majcnty of Eogliahmen ; but iba atn^le soluliBa of 
thormystaryis, thatthe Timet eiUier fbUows thekadof public 
opinion, or iJiat it contaadicta puUio opinioQ only whes— atwe 
fioHnghted than its oontemponrtM — it foresaes a change ; that 
under all drcumstances, and at all times, it aims at a B[ieoial 
oritiod. interaat ; and with an iron omudstency, and in an aa- 
taniahitig aofanety, it advocates this critical intwest unsponngily, 
to thaaaori&ee of every other interwt That is Uie whi^ enigma 
oEalB«aBmii^ly idtaageahle polities. It aeuwe with on uuerring 
ffttfp tbat iriiicfa is profitaUe &r England, no oMtter how pw- 
nudons'it may be for the outside borbaiiaos. It is huooane, 
ctHialitntioDal, Uberol, and even aentimMktal in ite vimm «f 
foreign oountrias, if Sbgland finds bee advantage thereby ; hot 
it isabo-^xqwble of imagining ui eternal sfHing Id ^e ioy'^aivs 
of Sboia, if an aUionoe with Russia should happen to^Tanoe 
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.Bn^wh interests. It would even deftmd the slave trade, if it 
jdoakl be couTinoed that the (wesatioii of t^t tisffio would rnin 
'Ihe iMitaahire oottrat lOAinifaciuTas. 

'71m Tiiata has (rften been r^roac^ed wi^ ite sidd<n saA. 
iVBMiooantaUe chuigeB of polia7, and Uteae npiioaoheB have been 
mad* in England and oat of England ; but eorel; there is a rigid 
ipotitmaloraoiatency, one wlucdi aometitaee beoomsB demoMacal, 
iu'ttiiB 3Vm«>' policy. ItiiHq'hareb«Baid,th«ttbe3VBUifaaBiww 
and then advocated views 'whidt certainly were not voy. advan- 
'-tageeus-to the intwesta of Qreat Britain. Bach eases tkme may 
-have been ; but then we have never said that the TitMt i& 
.inftHible. With all its [wesoienoe and circutn^iection,the Times 
has emMrtiiuB been wrong in its viewe; but we ought t» 
-nmamber that ttie very beat edittn ate not onmiBoieiit, amd 
thrt Ae stKMtgeat of us are oooasionilly inflotneed by hwuan 
sympatbiw and aotipaUuee, irtiich etand in iJie way of an im- 
'partial dedaiou. What we have aaid is of genend applicatiw, 
iBamely, that the leading idea of the Titmtt paUoy, wfaioh is- 
.oaniedoitwithan.iron oonustenoy, is tiie prauotitm of Kitiah 
mtensts ; that for the sake of this oooaisten^, it is not a&aid 
«f oommitting the most flagrant apparent inoonsistenoies, and 
^■t-thiB is the sbnple upLutatkai of ite myBterious ahanMter. 
At no one time has the Timf been tlte oigan of \ha Government 
<or ftf the oppoehion : it was always indepoodnnt On oertaiu 
qneetcDBsit supported the ndnisters of the day, on oUken it 
opposed th«u ; Imt it never made (ff»eaiti(Hi to the sake of 
(^^gBitkm, tad was unbeyoding only in these ^eeticois which 
teally sfFeetadthe euafanoe oi the nation, Uit inirtaa"n, in the 
oonteet between &eel^ade and Proteetaon. It may well be said 
of the Timu, Ihat it adheres to no (me prineqiie, merely en 
Aooount of the ezoeUence of its theoty. Tried ptactioal nse- 
ihlnass is the &ith to which it adhnes under all circnmstaatcee. 

In ^"^•'^i the Timet is the cAampi(m of ^radnslAnd leas^- 
aUe'pMgMse ; w^e, in its foreign polioy, it dings to pldiBiw- 
jmd time^cmrand oirstems of goverammt ; and tbevery Tim» 
-lAldi tfee Baglish jiutly oeesMnr as a modantely liberal pa^w^ 
'i»; ahu ii ]d among the liberals ef the Ocntonent as a modemtety 
reactionary organ. WhiIeProteotionititpaiperBhaTe,foryearapaBt, 
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accused the TVmei of having given itself up to the evil geuiua of 
democr&cj and the demons of Manchester: the Badicals of.^ 
countries, are fully persuaded that the same Time* is in the ■^eg 
of Austria, BuBsia, and uf all the devils generally. But the &ot 
is, that Uie Timet is as little democratic as it is Russian; itiaaa 
little paid by Willich as by Bothschild ; and, uitder aU oiicMmt- 
staooes, :and for very good reasons, it will always be found to be 
rather Jtussian than Austrian ; and rather Austrian than Frenoh.; 
and always, above aU things, it will b« found to the Ttnglwh, 
egotistical ; that is to say, politicaL To Jtsk the Tirna, or fiUy 
other reasonable political paper, to take a general purely honwa* 
istic standing point, and to ground ita verdicts on the polilica 
of the day, on the eternal laws of the history of oiviliatioD, and 
of moral philosophy ; to aslc it, in short, to write morote instead 
of politics, .is absurd ; and he who can make such & demand, 
knows nothing whatever of the poaition or the duties of a 
political joumaL As well might he desire that diplomatists 
should always scrupulously adhere to the truth, or thtrt a politinal 
paper, renouncing the interests of ita own -country, should demte 
itaelf to moral philosophy ; in which case, we would advise it to 
establish its of&ce in the most lonely island of all the Imtely 
islands in the Pacific. Dut to what regions have our thoi^lita 
taken fl^ht ! We ask the reader's pardon for this monstroos 
digression ; the temptation was too great, and we mtitnilly 
thought t^ the tendencies of the Timt* while the manage- uhI 
edii>]T consulted about to-morrow morning's leadem 

The consultation is over. .A few short notee have been taken 
of its results, and a sort of programme been made fer every 
leader. Document, letters from correspondents, a&d other 
papets are added to each programme, which .is put into as 
envelope, and sent by messenger to a certain leading artiidt 
writer, who, a few hours afterwards, sends in his article j«ady 
written. These leading article writers of the Times an alto- 
gether in an exceptional position. At the German newspfqwra, 
the leader-writing is generally done by the editor; now at the 
Timei, the principle is generally acted upon, thst tlM editor 
should rather edit the paper, than write it. The an-angemeitt n 
thoroughly reasonable in theory, as well as in practice. Srery 
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oas is naturally partial to his own productions. Wlio would 
quBirel with an editor if he prefers hia own artide to other 
esiajB, when he baa the eelMtion among Turious papers on the 
KUOe subject. To save the editors from Uiis temptation, and to 
give them fiill laisuie to edit attentively and impeftially, they 
horn been moetly relieved from writing. Altera are, however, ex- 
ceptions to this salutary rule ; and we understand that the witty 
tmd humouriatic leaders on local o&irs, which, vie with tlie beat 
of tiw Fr^ich feuilMona, are from the pen of Mr. M. M. 

He leading article writera have the pn^p-amme of their articles 
sent to their respective domiciles. Kone but the editors know 
who tbeae gentlemen are, and what their position in life is. 
Ibey never, except on extraordinary occasions, come to the 
TMiwt of&ce. They have jdedged their words to lay no claim to 
tbe authorship of their own articles, or to reveal their connection 
with the Tiinet. They have renounced all hopes of literary 
&me ; whatever credit is due to their productions belongs to the 
Z'tflwa, which monopolises all the honor, and bears all the re- 
sponsibility. Such an author has nothing but his pay ; he has 
sold his work to the joiunsl ; and with it, he bis sold the right to 
change it, to alter expressions, to remodel parts of i^ or to con- 
demn the artide altogether. The artide is a piece of merchan- 
dize with which the purchaser may do what he likes. If the 
writer ceases to agree with the tendendes of tbe Timet, he ia 
almtys at liberty to break off the connection ; but so long as 
that connection continues, be is compelled to submit the form 
of his articles to the critical verdict of the editors. 

llie editorial department of the Timet really edits tbe piqter, 
while our German editors only write and select. The former 
method is evidently for tbe benefit of the journal, while the 
latter is more agreeable and profitable to the writers. The system 
of the Titaet requires what it would be imposaible to find in 
GFermany — the power of enormous capital, a gigantic dty such 
aa l/oadoa is, and English characters, that is to say, meD,authora 
of firet-rote talent, who will sacrifice praise and notoriety, and 
take money iv their stead. Is Uqs self^lenial created by the 
mere desipa of making money ! Do the leading^«rtide writers 
c^ the Timet rather care for the effect which is produced by 
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their BDOiiyinity } Do tiie j nrtber ewe for ^lie cttuae wfaiBh th^ 
ftdvocata than for tfaear own ceUAmtj i An th^ peAapB tBOrs' 
disintereetad, aad oar Oenmui litems men mora edfish t Si' 
the greftter moral excaUenoe to be found hMa or on Uk* otinrt 
side c^ the ckann«l ) TSieeB are delicate questioBB, 'wlnefa ire' 
irill not here domiaB. It will be seen, &init vkat we have saiiiE,' 
that the rale of the Time^ offiee is mrare deBpoUa Hbe the 
joumEiliHtio government in Oermanj. We shall retam to the' 
subject on another oooasioti ; but for the preeent we tnm ^sia to 
the desk at which the manager ia sitting. 

' Besides the neir^iaperB, he has a lai^ heap of manuscript 
b^re biroj letters to the SditOF, a selsotioit of wfaidi alwajB' 
appears in the Timet. Thtir nnmlier- is legion. Ilm editots' 
have received these letters and opened them. They have con-' 
^emned thrae whicii are clearij unfit for the use of the pqier, 
but the more important lettere, Bome of which may afect the 
policy of the journal, have been reserved, and an now submitted 
to the muu^r^B consideration. Old Mr. WaHarwaa not indeed 
the maa who first introduced IdMse lettersintotheEn^iah press, 
but be certainly did much to favoor iliiB participatiMi at the 
public in the labeurs of joormhsm. In Qermany, too, tiie idea 
has been adopted, but, as is usually the case wiUi excell^rt 
Enf^iah customs, it has been spoiled in t^ adi^ition. In Bsgltmd 
these letten form the most important pcriemical part of the 
Jmind ; in Qermany they are on idie level with the advertise- 
ments. Their insertlMi is paid for in Gknuany; in England a 
journal acknowle^es its obligations to its omrespondents. The 
pnbHe take a pccnliu- interest in the press to which thf^ oon- 
tribnte, and a man whose letter is insnted in tiie Timet con- 
aideo^ bio»elf ia a certain degree as connected with the eataUish- 
ment ; he becomes its ohampirai, and reads it with great sssidnify 
and interest, ^e anthora of r^ected letters, on the otiier hand, 
are offended ; they get angry with the Timet, they abnse i^ and 
from sheer hatisd. and spite, they read it all the more eageriy. 
A journal can enst only by meona of half a worid of fHends and 
a-wholewortdaf enemies, if indeed such an mialgabnsc eipreeaea 
ia admissible. It oon survive-anytldng but indUhrenoe. 
But^ bawdes the material interest irtiioh public lettemhave for 
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the I^agliali oewspapen, tbore ie also » hi^er tatd more geBeial 
ioteieetk FuI:diD afiUni are more effeotiuUj diaotused in this 
manner ; public o|hiucii, uttued bj priraie peraons or ooi^ 
pcuntioiu, finds a raady «zpna»oii ; aba»«a an expoaed ; matteis 
of nuuor im^ciBBee to the cotnnuinity, but of parammmt impor- 
tance to every individual citiien, are brought forwaid examined 
aod canvaaiad ; and events which happm in outljing parts of the 
couotiy, in small towns on the coast sad Tillages on the mountains, 
where no paid oorrospondent ever lived, and whither the foot of a 
regular reporter has never skrayed, are eipeditiouel; forwarded 
• to the great organs lA public opinion. So long as tbe insertion 
of such commHnioatiwta must be paid for, it is impos^le that 
they can be of say mentionaUe advantage' eitiier to the jooisal 
or to the publio. Of oourse, the introduction of ttia EngUnh 
system requireH the gigantic Hze of the English papers, but even 
in smaller papers the editors may always make a suiteble 
selection. 

We believe that a favourable result would soon become 
apparent ; for local oflaira, the events, of the province, or city, in 
whi<di the pi^r is published, will always be moat inierestang to 
the public, heeaase they afibct it most. Call it John itullish, if 
you please ; alnise it as a grovelling matter«f-&ot feeling, but 
you cannot deny that the greater number of readers care much 
more for a letter on hadcney ooa^ies, than for the meet excellent 
artiole on the interaataaDa] relations iietween Busaia and Persia. 
But^ for charity's sake, we trust our readers will not misunder- 
stand us 1 . Heaven preserve us ikim the misfcotune that onr 
German joumob should beooma unmindful of Sossia, while they 
dismiss their local afiairs I But surely a way might be found of 
drang the one without nagteoting the other. Even its wont 
enemies cannot aoouse the TimM of a waat of attmtion to 
European interests, and of " havit poUtiqti^' ; but the Time* is, 
nevertheless, the most oonsoientioas and inde&tig^a loeal 
journal of London. Nor is it ashamed to follow up an artinle 
on the Freoch oD^ire, wiUi aootiier aitide, and one which 
diaplaye as much genius, on the oveigrown bulk of the Aldennen, 
or the sewera of Houndsditch. 

This letter, then, and thi^ and Has, and thoae tw0)-vtil go in 
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tomorrow ;: tbo rest find a tempomr7 asj'lum on the floor, A 
few tire reeerred for further consideration. Hie manager casts »' 
glance at the foreign letters, which have come by the momttag- 
mails; This done, the editor leaves him, and devotes himaeJif' t» 
the details of his particular depiutment. The consultation^ aad^ 
the peniBal of so many papers, have taken a couple of hourd.' 
The editor maj', h; this time, leave the ofBce, but the mauagn^ 
has a great many things to do before his day's work is over. To' 
him belongs the oarresjtondence with the foreign agents aad 
correspcmdents of the journal, and with the leader-writers, whose 
accounts he settles. He has to see the sub-editor, who saper- 
intends the technical department of the management, and he has 
to listen to that gentlemtm's report. He sees the printer, who 
gives a general account of the sale of the Z^)n«s on that par- 
ticular day. The cashier makes his appearance, with the totals 
of yesterday's accounts, and the sums realised from the sale of 
the paper, the insertion of advertisemente, and the exact amount 
of the duty on stamps and advertisements, which has been paid 
to the stat«. The manager has to take notes of the net results 
of all these accounta Br this time, it is five o'clock, and another 
editor makes his appearance, lliere is always some topic to be 
discussed ; some event on which it is necessary to come to an 
understanding ; same motion before the House, and some debate 
ctHuisg off in the course of the evenii^, on which it is neceseaiT' 
to say a few words. The manager's labours are ended with thii 
consultation ; he leaves the office. From five to nine o'clock the 
current business is discharged by one of the editors. He rends 
the leaders and reports which have been sent in ; he tranamita 
them to tbe printing-ofGoe, and receives all letters, parcels, and 
messagee that arrive. There is always plenty of wort to be got 
through — quite enoi^h, and sometamea too much for one man. 
The editor who transacted the current business of the morning' 
arrives at nine o'clock to share the labours of his colleague, and 
remains a longer or shorter period, according to the heavineos of 
the night.' But one of the two gentlemen never leaves the office 
until the journal i^ ready for press, when he gives it ths 
Imiprimatwr. Beeides, he issues instructions as to the number of' ' 
oo^es to be struck off. lliere is no fixed number, and 'the 
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wprsBaioii vftriea according to the greater or laaa interent of 
tha coDtenta of such day'a Titaet. 

■ But what businesB — so will Qennan readers ask— can detam 
a» editCT until Ute at n^t 1 The Qennan redaateurt work 
sMtociLy ever up to midnight ; the Frenoh rtdaeUuri get through 
tjMir labours by eight or nine o'clock in tha evening. Why 
i^Duld Skiglish editors be at thmr post until three or four o'clock 
in the laoniing 1 

. JBesidee the arrival of telegraphic despatches at almost any 
hMiv in the oouiaa of the night, the English editors are detained 
by pariiamentary businesa. The reports from the House of 
Oommona come in in batches sometimes aa hte as two or three 
o'olock in the morning. The parc^ from the provinoee and 
from Ireland arrive with the last truna by ten or eleven 
o'lAook. The provinoial reports are usually shortened ; this duty 
devolves upon some deoreint reporter, the reaulta of whose 
labours are submitted to the approval of the editors. 'Hiey have 
moreover to receive persons who call on urgent busineas, mem- 
bers of Parliament, who wish to correct the proob of their 
speeches, or who desire atill further to expound their views to 
the editor to prevent the possibility of misunderstanding; 
aohemerB who rush in with some patent invention which will 
remove all the evils that flesh is heir to, and a host of strange 
ouatcMnera of every country and of every d^(ree. In short, an 
editor of the Timti is not tempted to imitate Lord Byron, and 
to publish "Hours of Idleness." It is very often four o'olodc 
hafors tlie laat of them hails a cab and hurries off to his house in 
the far west. 

We cannot allow our readers to follow his example. We detain 
them in the Timu:' of&oe, uid propose taking them to West- 
minster, on a tour of enquiry into the mannen and customs of 
the Bnglieh reporters. 

And here it may be as well to remaik, that an Engliah reporter 
has an important position in literary circles, aa well as in the 
estimation of his own journal ; that the name of reporter apices 
abietly to the gentlemen who report the Parliamentary debatea ; ' 
and that^ for the proper discdtarge o£ these fimctions, it requires ~ 
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an intimate knowledge of publicraffidrs'ABd pnUieiEaeii: 

Let OH m^m aa- enennmm to 'W«etaBkwt«' ; a/ TTMriiiia. oab 
will taks'us ia a qaattM' oE'mi hour; Wogeb odt a( aptcviaiiDiial 
boarded gaite^ wfaidi leads to ths rq>ortara' galtoy, wsUo llww^ 
a cimrt-ymd, wfaidi' IS fiill of Iniobft' and mortar^ 'eBtera-gottiia 
dooF-totiieleft,iBoiiDbtbccKqdo of ilightB of stHv^ open h^MA 
door, and enter a small room, in which there is arvat^ lM|^:AaH 
This room, and the afaixv andoon'idort, B>»']i^tad mHit.-gmi 
even atintd^li^ ; foritfiacHie amof^ tfae praotiiiali haauttei-rf 
WeataoinstaF' PUaoe^ that, tiie worki^^mnm 'oC th« r^fnie^ 
Iwva 'Msreelj' ai^ daj^ight. "i^ avchiteot, bowow; Imw 
done «U ID hiB'ponnF to indMuiify than' tbr-the faaUm of Uv 
dssign; ' Their rooms' aic as comfoitaUe ss o«aifae ; uidiini 
iriier% either in: Oermanj or'AwiDe, is bo much earafillatten- 
Ijoa bestowed on tba oonveiiience of the press. Then is a good' 
Fcaaon why ttiere is so lai^ e foe< in theilittle room- w« Ibw» 
entered. li is ths uit«H3hHabBr, and"daQ the nS^tborj- o£ the 
raportoiv. It contains a talile, on wbidlv are sandrj diabesofi 
meat and pastiy-^not' at all a, LnonUJiui sn^qwr, but- qnita 
snoog^ Am" a flrugal jouivaHst, wto tea bo ambition ~to dmemt: 
the'' table of the Rirllamentaiy SieMamranti Some potatBdi 
kettlea are on the hob bj the fire, in whioh Uis <wwt«- bj i wimh^ 
and -Beethes most comfortably, iuvitliig aH hearas to a cnp'OE 
tea- or ooffee^ On a nrwden bench 1^ the door ^- two vecy 
slee^ hoye, bail roasted by the &n, Kod-wniiBglot maBHSMi:^' 
Two gentlMoen, wildt tjieir hots oi^ aie seAtMl At-iiia table ; th^ 
converee in a low voice, and drink tea from very iacge <m{B; 
they are reportsTS, just off ib.^ turn: OthArreiHH-tsrS'Ooma.in 
sod go oat ;Um little glass -door is- oontinBaiHy' opening' and EAHb~ 
ting; attd the- servant, too, who presides over these' loditiBii, 
and makes politics and coffee, is never idh^ tar he has maa^ 
mantetB. InsfHtoof ailthiaf;«itig and ecnmn^ths^ little nam 
is oomfortaUe, and it is vtry pleasant to sit and dutt.ia itil 
^n»se En^^ish n^nrtem are altogather statelj and Bemas zan ; 
in vmany-instanoeai, their -whit&STB are gny- with age and their' 
hMii bttld; . Nd gtMn^homs: an the;-; no yoong feUows, wb» 
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lon^ legBiSBil-lu» amooilitdiavetli &ie^lu»,aJlni^«so)iii^p(Kh 
mtDii-aai tmUw lA^ier- ha be v. JMiiiKittrt.,<u\ & itagamti It 
baUere 4^t Idndiofitbiai;' i»til)ei«Mtlb.of. ntM^ of. bloody aod (>£ 



Mon^ whichr comtmmioitoi. inthi tin galteiy of the- S^wem bp 
«MMii(qC wiothm ■ eoitidorj AB. UioMi J»MiHi. add.- ooiridiire>am 
pMosd' «tb faluak otrp^'i gm»ii< m<atiaiiti-»tfMtd. apbn anr 
dmni- iqi agi^joai' tiia oalEFpaiiriltid walls.; TttiliDg-t^deB' ai» 
ffamdiatbevindomuolMe-; lArgtfire»buni!Uiia&rblei^i»a«^:' 
anair-of Bubetaolid ooQifQet parradw ttl»wllol6.. lutiie pdcalled 
mU» titare ah^ inareoT«c, oioaet^.i^ Uia i<^Kirtwra to ptLktbtfir 
gnat: cants 'Badp^jeffl' in i aadiajraDaiLapactiiiflat at'tfae aidt o£ 
Uk laigB Moias i> devoted to a:waduiig'iqipBTstu»--J&[BO mairiilB' 
Bmob, nithi a pltetiM. Buppiy o£ bob aud wild wattm 13te' 
ADflluh;l(iTC to hBP&munbflB? ■of tiioaft in tli^f^puLdiii vid piiyatti^ 
boJIdin^ ; on Hlo^ QavliiaBai tbny. (irBtpMi£i%. stmdi witH thv 
atemM-oi: tb»B 'iuApi to dMaluMaB; ai^ tbe^ mfntiOn: ttw 
onelsmnHBor indiffixoica of onr ooiuiti^ima iil tlua leepMtFiiti 
tmsB cf, tbe iacNbiuiqiialifleil>ii^in^lJoii.. 
' Ibwe i» asA mucb- tio. be.' said of the npcrteffi' gollet}'., Ifi 
flfl* Um nwrnvaida. of 'thaiboua^.snd. i8:jiist beloi* ih» la^ee! 
gallery and above the Speaker's chair. It has two rows. of aMto^ 
awody □Koe'^Ha SmrtdiA^SKaib^,. anil editaiibed' to «aoh etat 
iV & oemfcaiatile .^da^ 

; Ndob Imt: the repedaiH of tiugreat. IumdoD- papeni we adi-: 
niitedJta'thiB.gK^eiT'.. Not. oiil^t^ pitbUb generally but. also 
tfae'T«pert«a9.'af'^avnuiBl JDHnu^an ezdudet^ eelMy ^iQ.tbB- 
tMsb ofi space to <aMiHnnM>datetbetu The admiKion of FoRagn; 
joUmalialK is' tfaereA^re. qnita ent- of liie qiMBtion. - DeisiaiidM.- 
tb this sfiBct) wiwai madt liaffe. bean met. witfa » deteradiwdtv 
tteti^ polite, Tofluali If' it be^ooBeMered 4Jut there' ate iceaf- 
aocMnMaty Beats- in.fliis,galleBy,tiifit eat^ of UteignMi Liendon< 
jmnoslsibu, aa an avengerabeut twelve mifartersy aad that the. 
a^r^gMba.mimfaar ot npoiten muoaaim to above eighty; ib will 
be admitted that ttie; oMapkinhi^ abeut want of'epaw am-^wdO,' 
ftntaded.. 'She fanmaDi of the. atkff of i^orfaen^ the dl^adibn 
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(^ their laboorB, Bod the nuuiser in whidi they ^sobarga tkeu* 
duties, may beet be learned from an inqoiiy into the OTgaiiis»- 
tion of the Tintet etaS ct rapottem ; for the Pariiamentaiyoorps 
of the other papers are &ahioned after its model 

The Time* keeps a staff of from twelve to sixteen reporters 
to reoord the proceedings of the two houses. Some of them are 
engaged for the Ru-liamentaiy eeasion only. The nmJOTJty of 
them are young barristers, whom the connexion with Vl» gvwS 
journal enables to fidlow up their legal career, and who han; 
moreover, the advantage of that thoro«^h trtuning whidi yoiBg 
lawyers obtain in the gallery. Otheis hAve annual engagements, 
they are the "Old Quard" of the Tiirut, on whose effioiencT* ii 
can rely as on the working of its printing maohines. After t^ 
session the corps is soattered to all the four eomws of 0» 
^obe; the barriaters lepair to their ohambers in the Inns of 
Court and live upon the gains of their sonuner'alaboura. Afew<rf 
the old guard remain in London at the disposal of the journal^ 
whichrequireetheirsnTices to attend large meetings, or thepro- 
greesof the Queen through Scotland. The rest take their ease ia 
tLe provinces, the public libraries, in their families, oron fl>B 
continents of Europe, Africa, Asia, tv Am«ioa. A true John 
Bull, say all the English, has always stHne reasonable ol^eet in 
view, however mad his proceedings may appear to the ontaide 
barbarians. 

An elderly, grey-htdred gentleman— the summary man— foras 
an important addition to the Parliamentwy staff. It is his dot; 
to prepare those condensed reports of the sitting, which naf ho 
found in every Englidi journal. He ou^t to attend in kM 
place from fint to last, that the sununaiy mi^ come into the 
printer's hands immediately after the house is up. Hi* relatin 
posiUon to the other reporters is that of a oorpwal to the 
jKivates. And since we have alluded to military grades and 
dignities, we propose at onoe to introduce our readers to tba 
captain of the corps, Mr. Charles Dod, editor of the fiynous 
PariiaimeiUaty Companion, who commands the PariiamoKtaty 
coips of the Timet, and whose authority is acknowledged by aU 
the rqrarters of the London journals generally. 

Mr. Dod must excuse the curiosity of foreigners, and permit 
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UB.to iospeot him and the corps under hia command. iSr, Dod 
tbea is an amiable geatleman, who has the whole of the Far- 
liwnentuy history oC Great Kitain »t his flngere' enda, and 
whom man; honouiahle membera, young and old, might oonsolt 
mth the greatest advantage. 

To the IHme*, Mr. Dod is in the house what the manager is 
In the offioe ; he manages ereiy thing connected with Parliamen- 
«M7 matters ; he parishes to his corps the dsj and hour of the 
noKt sitting. At one time he may be seen in the galleiy, 
bolping and instruotii^ the less experienced among his corps ; 
ou.other occasions, he finds his way into the House to procure 
some document or statistical return from the members or the 
dorks. AntHi be hurries to the Timet' office to read, shorten, 
and edit the copy sent in by the reporters, in short, on a heavy 
I^riiamentaiy night, Mr. Charles Dod is eveiywhere and nowhere, 
that is to say, he is always rushing from Westminster to the 
Tima' office and back again. 

He generally divides his corps into two delachments. The 
yoong reporters take the upper house, the old guard do duty 
is the House of Commons, whose sittings are longer, while its 
motions and speeches are of greater importance, and its debates 
ntore intricate. In either house it is a rule that reporters 
rdieva one anoth^ by turns, from half-hour to half-hour. Mr. 
H., fbr instauoe, takes his seat at the commencement of the 
aitting witJi Mr. C. who comes next by his aide. The first thirty 
minntea over, Mr. H retiree; Mr. C. takes his seat, and Mr. R. 
tafcw the i^aoe which has just been vacated by Mr. C. The 
Muumory-mau takes a position in the rear. To-morrow evening 
the turn commences where it left off this night, so that each 
n^Mrter has wt equal shore of the worL 

But. how does Mr. H. employ his time after his half-hour's 
turn in the galleryl He has about two hoors until his next 
turn, but a few minutes only of these two hours oon he devote 
to ratazation. A cab stands ready for the use of the reporters. 
He proceeds to the dty and his desk in the reporter's room of 
the Timiei office, where he converts his "notes" into "copy." 
This process takes about an hour or an hour and a quarter for 
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srery tiira «f ^hidfMUi-httiir. Jt \ub lepoA be a vii4xt<!lni i-^aM 
-Maiicl«u& matt be maAe sbmdd «» impartaUt tmn *pnk mi 
«& iavortaot queation-i-ttaB inritiie^lt oat tahM tamtiVsm. 
^SiwyHhiiig dapenOB du tlie:afamotar:<tf-t)ieBlHlDt!;'b«lt (ifitte 
labour thteatens to become overwhtitniag Hr. Itad interfeMfe, 
'and fMndS for reitifcwWmflDtB &ote the giUlery of the 'House of 
-LDidg. 

"nw'wpy" havingbeect preparsd by tbe reporter, tuij pitn 
,in type in theprintintf-nwoiB, prsofc, «tnudt oSF-on long, mmvn 
•lips ' of paper, are eent into tbe edltoml mnotum, where '^ 
Tmitet:, «lmdj sondeomd by the reportora, ie frequently- stfb- 
joctad to iCurtber condematioii ; -And Uj. Dod, wfao mfikee 'hie 
.appewuMe 'fn»n time to time, aaeiitB in t^ prooees. The 
.pTod&ttliaa edited «ie eoireoted, Btnick 'iM qgvii andeubnilM 
to the writer of IPulkineiitary leaders, who, on All hnpo^toat 
oocaiAata, attends m the House Itself, and who in the dawn df 
morning commences his article on fhe-ddbate '<iiHicit bae juet 
'be^a doaed. A few- hours l&ter 'that attiole is in itfae liaB^ of 
'the Londw public, While express trmins Irarryit 'to ^tiid tarM, 
^stant parte of the emiue. 

Tf^e heuBe Bite until two o^dookin^the-menHiig, the Iftboim 
«f the tut reporter, of the Pariiamedtaryileadei'-writer, ttVd df 
- (me fit the editera, ere proliwfted until thwe and MinMinas 
-four o'tloek. fHiiB is hard *orl, harder thait .BottthieBtfl ^ow- 
ttiliate ever dream Of. fBut It la 'ttie wane in all pWfJ Wi e M ! 
'An "GdgtiBhniAn, tm matter 'Whetbar -lie be « tradesman, or e 
tnerchaut, er« }eun)A]iRt,'BeTer think»Df dotng ttHngs'hy htSvCB, 
beoauK in-thie country things caomot and Tnin^oet^e Soue'by 
ihAlree, No country in the world ofitere so widectflphere fbra 
man's talents and activity -as Eagland does, ^tforided 'he 'hae 
(enei^, penevenhee, and TesigiMtlmi. Ab 'Eti^tih lepoKer in 
luB*h<didays, etrObdUng his Itwg legs on tlie hanks ^ the Ji&e 
u>f 2^b-ich, ie an enviable peisont^ 'in Ihe ejm ef a Oerroan 
jonrealist Of cotme, no me «ui Ml how hvd be Iikb been st 
wMitlMee tdne tnodthsi 

IfiS ibirro'cloGfc, A'.ir. Wehrrt pftslwd fourteen' h«»B at'fhe 
'.3)iM^-i^oe.' The l&hburis ntlw left to the printein ; and 'the -two 
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i»«hj(^'fiili9h'10,000 o^iaa .ppr lumr. Batm»jy 
Afaoii|b.<Hmiiderqm^ be, me^aBHotaHaw themito depart, for 
tboK'Me (UH^. matters wluoliBMjtare.meiibiomiig. 
I .jHitbertio .we h&ve ^i^lep of the, .Fwliameutsry ce^ps oolj. 
Sut.thfiM«re -other re{»octers m theserrioe of Uie Timta .and of 
'latfaeC'gimt^amt^^ whom we moBtidevOte.ftisoi^aorpftgw. 

Amnng thesa aw Uw eWtdnig : ffpottoEH in lioiid(m,.wlioaM 
iMBMaonaUy empW^ias "ontaiders," but vtio ganenUf Mrork 
ija..ibe ■ofBoe: iHtiey maJie.«ztracis,fi«m £nglMt And foiei^ 
ijniraats, and writjo . rapaBte on oolonial offiuis. Thare ate also 
jiipottan on tuosia aed'Jite duBiA, wfaik tibe reviewiiig«f books 
jjiaims tha aemieee of.» Utini cdtio. Tbere.arti f^ f9>eGmI 
.n[Hirteraforiheproc««dtii(p -of Ute lawoouuta. Thesereporta 
^an geoandly-scot ki by barrkttts who practiM m theee courts. 

Xhe p<Aio&^eporte, too, are act fiuaudiAd by epeciol rvportera ; 
jbat.lbe 2!»w« and bhie oUier londoo jouimate take them from .a 
jnau irho ke^sihis. eva polica-oDUft oorps, aatd who, in hia 
relatioBia mth die .pt^eis witu^ employ him, vt pessonaHy 
tr^piif^^ieSot Uie oomotoeas of the reporte. 

TbeTOOordBfif loatleveBtaaitd.acioidiinta,arefaniishadby the 
m»<aii*d pem^TO-Unwa, tiMiee vagcant jowraiJiele, who are -up 
jby day -aod by night, and who an pcesent at all t^e pobtw- 
istabona, who always oome in timetctnltneas the pet^wbrattoB 
■OtMoioe ."^nible Hiu!der,"'aitd who: haaten. along with the&io- 
;aiigiaeB to the aceoe «f -every "ExieneiTe Oaaflagratkiii," taking 
-notea, -whieh they make as long aod .as mtereeting ae they 
4><M8iUy «sn, asd wiling them to the. various journals. They 
we .gti^Qge penons, acUve, oonte, and. sea&onsd. They JontidL 
.dMringthe f«»aB;ferat that time>the,I«ndon jonTsalaareiMrt 
'toa:(dwiee iu their .s^eotion of matt«r ; .and at that time they 
.moke, lao^ suxis of money i&om.ihe sale ff their '" A-trocicma 
^Mar&PTH," "ExUBWie CbnflagratioBB," and "EiteaDTclinaTy Frieod- 
ahiiw" ibotwwn " dag^. labUto, and wster-MU," «r from, their 
.chmeeiepoite df-.lhe.p]w«ee«biiga>aiidpabUcAddTas8es'Df soebb 
snoM6«U '.ilranoh: pMlanttoipnt. .If,%he edttord did notittUMt 
' i^blowly.'BDt dowii theicjeng&yotmtinbutiiias, the bssineea^f 
;ld>ejHnn^-«.diiieiB7wiiiiid entaii;^. llXuxoost ihutiMive. i^itiB, 
cmanynfldMB^aHtaMgete llr^:md4oii'tB-wdl. .' . ' 
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The Iftst-named thiee ctnaaea of English jouTDalisto swv* 
Bevetal or eJI the papers at the same time. Their hooMtyiS 
guaroutaed hj their own interest ; for they would soon loee ifariv 
customera if they dared to send in inoorreot reports. In this 
■conviction lies their organiaation. It ia based, as every lAker 
profession or trade ia in England, on the two-fold syBteoa of 
inaterial Bdvantage and unlimited competition. 

Aa to the organisation of the staff of reporters and coUaboratonv 
«Bpecia]ly at the Timet, a great deal mi^t be said that woidd 
appear altogether fabulous to our German jomitaliste. Wa- 
allude to the strict aubordination in matters of the daily duties 
of the paper. We cannot, however, enter into details wbioh 
might possibly lead us away from the subjeot-mattei. SnffiM 
it to say, tliat every Titnei reporter should at all times be folfy 
prepared to undertake a mission to any part of En^and or of the 
continent, and that he should not leave his home for any length 
of time without leaving directions where he may be found, in 
case his presence were imeipectedly required at the office. 

We mention these matters only to show how strict is the 
buainess-character which pervades even journalism in England. 
Besides the busineaa connection, there is but little of social 
intercourse between the various emjioyU on a journal The 
very reporters of the Time* hardly see one another eicept in the 
ofBce or in the House. Their intercourse with the editors is 
strictly limited to the service of the joumaL They have to send 
in their "copy." What the editors may please to do with 
that "copy" concerns them as little as the shoemaker who 
sends in a p^r of boote and ia duly paid for them. He, toi^ has 
no control over the use which his customer may make of them. 
The Teporten on on English journal saori&oe their individuality 
to the " Office " in order to remain in that position to an advanced 
age, or, if they are men of real talent, to create for themBetves a 
free and independent position in litm^ture. They all, from the 
leader-writer to the foreign correspondent, and from the foreign 
correspondent down to the penny-a-liner, anhmit unconditionally 
to the authority of the editorial body. They write, in their 
various departments what they have undertaken to write, and 
they send it in. Whether or not it be printed, whether it be 
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afaortened, altered, or put aside as waste peper, ie no afiair of 
thaira. What Oerman journalist, evea the greenest among the 
gnan, would submit to such, a " desecration of his talents," as 
ftor poor dear Germuis would call it. 

And now farewell, Tirae^ office, with all tfay leader-writers, 
sditon, parliamentaiy reporters, collaborators, composttora, and 
printers I Thy ooloBsal maohinea more with a stunning ngise 
iwtil six o'clock, when the press is stopped for a few moments 
for tlte insertion of somelate continental deapat*^ The steam 
is ttken put on again ; the hundreds and hnndreda of cnriouslj- 
ahKped wheels turn fiister and faster, with bewildering regijlarity, 
and large broad sheets of printed paper are heaped upon the 
boMd. The printing and publiahing ia scarcely over when the 
editors make their appearance. With the stde exception of 
Saturday ni^ts, the door of the Time/ Office is never closed. 
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aaam siiek-iutioiial c(»(tbbi. — am unKsnca — bib.jokr 
. ' a8BiB>inBBs. — IHE aiats of vbukb aitd the oovxrua or 

BNOUaifi.— «m)K; n^Mtnga CS! SHE OFU8A ADD ICBB BBIISia 
FEli&LE ; OH ENGLISH UDSIC AND FBENCH POLITICB. — SIR JOHN 
A TRDE JOHK BULL. — A COMTROTERSY ON THE BTAIBS. 

"DiL Keif boa got nothing to eat," said Sir Joim. "I say, 
Dr. Keif has nothing whatever to eat. Bella, how inattentive 
you are to your neighbour." 

" But, Sir John," said Mb wife, " Dr. Keif is do in&ut. He 
will speak if he wants anything." 

" Nousensd, he forgets it. Dr. Eeif, your plate, if you please." 

But tho learned Doctor is ilaof. to Sir John's warning voioe. 
He is ei^ged in an interesting conversation with bis neighbour, 
M, Gueronnay, irom Paris, 

M. Gueronnay is an elderly gentleman, with a youthful bead 
of hair, red cheeks, and prepoet«roudy black whiskers. He is 
grave of aspect ; but there is in his small black eyes an inai- 
haustible fiind of good nature and conceit. Por iiie last twenty 
years he has every season paid a visit of a week or two to Sir 
John, and each time he finds London gloonaier and more unbear- 
able. In fact, notbii^ but his affection for his old friends could 
induce him to leave the paradise of Paris for a week's punishmait 
in the fog and smoke of the Thames. But, however great his 
disgust may be, he is amiable enough to conquer it ; he eats and 
drinks as an Englishman,' laughs and jokes with t^ ladies all 
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d^loiig,«nd tdi«ds-a':iBwtMEB:atl(aiB>takuig. To complete tho 
.piaiam, we im^t to -mU, iimt M. Quoroiaiay taakea & tow 
.mery^MT torTetamas'a^ituanediBsii, uid:bi'bnng his wife with 

rHsaven knom m4i&t .<Ma faftve luppaned between him and 
Dr. Keif, while the test of the family were eating their raost 
h*t£; bat tmrybodj is .struct with the '&at 'that thej talk 
violently, and both at th^.same time, tK>. 

" Dr. Keif, your platd !" aBysfiiriTohii. 

■"He does not hMr you," is^omM Balk. " 1 dare say he i» 
again talkiqg-politica." 

"Ordarl" eiiesfiir Jciui,now for tite iAiiid time, 'f Dr. Keif, 
M.'GaereDBay, anot^aor [M«n of pudding." 

Sot the two-anb-fvn^nenmiiininrjui eiinue,aiui turn again 
' t«-<R»>ia0ther. 

"Yee, surely," says Dr.'£Bif,''Uie smunea in theWeai." 

" You allude to the sun of Uieinind I" 
' "Certaiuly i tuid the West is i^oia." 

".d 2b iMHK incfv. Mm* dcr we nnianrtaad one another." 

" Jnst ao, U. OHBronmiy ; jm opinion after your own heart, 
is n't it! What I cant undeiatand is,' that the world does not 
■aattld d«wi to riwp quietly,, aince ToriB. thinks And acFts tor it. 
What more can be .required for -the geaaial regaiiBntioa .of 
' hiaaBBity-thah th&.JMmKil tUs iWo^.that is'to aay, thedif- 
'.fulDoo-«f ujMful knowledge^Madaue ^Dhel,idiat is to say.iAie 
.atit>«4Keatii»it ef msokiiid — amda.few O&atmm SAfrique,Vb»t 
SB to-say, liberty !" 

"l^otlud; youhaveFmot^effrif. Wdl, you flatter as." 

■'"Indaad," aaye Dr. Keif, wry gravely. "Bven the Paifc 
OstMXMi, immbnl theugh it may appear, has, after sll, deceiK^ 
ahd gmee eilowgh^to ciriliae half-1^ wiodd. Am Inotright.f 
AnA t£ la 'P^vtiee Jiaa bam put ii^iha atooka, it is meralybe- 
oauae she b*B)b«MidaaMuag'all night ibr the benefit of diatreaaed 
'humanity; horpietnnt UBfortiuM ia, after all, natiiing bitt a. 
■inA proof of oraalive gsnioe, whidi lOOBoa^ the profoundeat 
'(£ aUmodazaidaaeof jemaneipatiDn; for, if yau'.please,'wlia)»Tar 
laJ^VottcewilLdellKit dhe en do. 'Shettdtsatke-iMalatioa,'iu 
tJto tMe of aS Etan)pc^ABdm[d8mdftyli^t,to lie in thaidirtiest 
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gutter that can be found, and lo ! she performs the feat. Alas, 
for the blindneas of the other nations, who do not also lio dona 
in the same gutter, and who will not understand that tbereitttist 
be aalvation in the pool in which it pleases la France to wallow f ' 
"Stop! stop!" replies M. Oueronnaj. "What does all tids 

" It means simplj that the IVencb are the most cono^tt^ 
insane people on the face of the earth." 

"J/aw, Monsieur, I am a Frenchman !" 

" Of course jou aro," continues the Doctor, with a low iin- 
preasive voice. " You cannot deny that the French go oa sitmiUg 
on the strength of their constitution ! Pray let me go on. That 
they are a nation of spirited fools, genial ragamuffins, overgrown 
gamint, and revdutionary lacqueys, who can neither govern 
themselves, nor wiU they allow any despot 'by the grace of Ood' 
to govern them for any length of time." 

"Now pray let me have my say." 

"And that, after their fourth revolution, and their third re- 
public, thej will surely &11 down at the feet of some Orleanist 
or Legitimist prince; and after ^ that, by means of univCTBal 
suffrage, they will sell themselves to some romsntio hairdresser, 
dancing-master, or cooL I, ibr one, vote for Soyer. He at least 
has learned something at the Reform Club." 

The most outrageous Masphemj, uttered in the preesMB of 
the grandmother of an Anglican bishop, cannot have ttatt 
dreadful effect which Dr. Keif's words produced on the nerVM of 
his ndgfabour. He is first paralysed, then astonished, ftsi in 
the next instance, angry. He would speak, but he cannot 
utter a word, for Dr. Keif has seized the wretched man by tiie 
topmost buttcai of his coat, and in this position he poun bmad- 
side after broadside into his ears, saying continually — " Pray let 
me go onT' "Now do hear me," "I know exactly what you wish 
to say." Poor M. Guaronnay I All his endaavouis to escftpe are 
vain, for the Doctor knows no pity for a Frenohman. Hn Iwad 
holds the button with an iron grasp, until, at length, he conclildes 
with the following eoupdegraee: — "Pray tmdentand me. All 
I wish to say is, that the French — surely I have not tba least 
intentioTi of ofibnding you— the French are on ihe{i< last tegs. 
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because tiie last particle of marrow has oozed out of their hones 
bj.dint of Ijiitg ; but that does not prevent their being even in 
ft atate of profound degradation, exaotl;- like the Spaniards, 
ItaliaiiB, and Irish — Bpiritnal, amusing, and rather an interesting 
nuiioB." 

" Iit-Ji^i-mxnt obliffi," cries M. Oueronnaj', jumping up and 
isftking low bows. " How did yon say a-mu-sing ? Infimment 
obligi. Doctor, your German modeety ia extremely compli- 
mentary." 

"No compliment whaterer, M. Oueronnay," rejdies Dr. Keif, 
rather embarrassed ; "nothing whatever but my candid opinion." 

Ilie Prenchman casta an epigrammatical glance at the 
Dootor, buttons hia coat, as if preparing for some grand reso- 
lution, and aays with a loud voice — " Sir, you are" — a long pause. 
Ereiybody rises from the table, "Monsieur," eontinues the 
Frenchman, "yoa have never been in Paris." 

"Certainly not^" says Dr. Kei£ 

" Iliat is mough. ^Diat is aU I desire U> know. M^n f and 
MiQaeronnay, shrugging his shoulders in a crushing manner, 
turns his bade upon the Doctor. 

This eoene created a general confhsion at the dining-tAble. 
Everybody was ailent, The Isdy of Uie house, whose profound 
knowledge of the " JHetionnairt de VAcadtmit" commands M. 
GuenMutay'H special respect, )ias taken him. to the window, and 
tciea to soothe hia feelings, by assurii^ him that Dr. Eeif is 
certainly wrong-headed in the true Qermanio style ; bat that he 
is, after all, a good-natured eccentric person, and nobody's enemy 
but his own. Dr. Eeif, 'meanwhile^ with a forced smile on his 
lips, and green and yellow with rage, promenades the room. He 
is evidanUy not satisfied with himself. Sir John alone has 
kep this seat at the table ; and, enforcing his views by several 
thumps of his deaa^^knife, makes a very inatructive speedi 
on that Pariiamantaty order which is observed at all public 
dinnera in Bnglaod. Who could even think, while dinner ia on 
th« tabl^ of couvemng on any other subject but the domestic 
virtues of the turtle, the sc^ and the salmon, the tenderness of 
roasi Imb and venison, the heea-wing of port wine, and all ^be 
4tiwr{t(M<m>u>SB which ana eqeciallyftt to establish a delightfiil 
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mi BA.UMTEBIll<iS IK ASB ABOBT LONOON. 

Varmen; betweeo Whigs aod ToiieH> High:, dwwihniia^ oad! 
DissenteiBiCoUoa.ljaniU uidiobLatiBtdentli^i /llafB'a.tha,iu^ 
That's- what tlia fhragnen will:iiev«-la*mr'tl»7'ciMu^'(h>a> 
thing at the righitiiBe,HOd pedioii.thKD'veiTiBtatiiriihr.ptditioftl 

I dara say Sir John is right ; but his speech is iDtenuptMLby- 
the coffee^ whiiih. has greotiw efieot opiiii' the colnpMiy thaaUis 
praotioal philoaophy. Dr. Keif and Sir Jcdut. tA» theii- ooJ to 
bf the fire. 

" Are you aware," aajs the latter, " that your remarks' hMM 
been very ofiSnuvo tt> oue Jfrenoh Mend ? We Sa^iakatmr can 
never qiprore of s wbolwahi ondMiunrtion^ of any iwUan. If 
ynnihttdsaid tfaoM ncffda intha>HonBe-o£ Ganuaomi, jo« wcnald 
have been ealledi to ardeD;.andrie*U;-tlnzik Ifage'ia'an J B a ti trf 
Pariiament — :' 

" Well never ndnd. yoiu" Act ot Peaiiamsnt I Um lew yoa n^ 
About it the better. Tbeie aie examplea- at exampI6a> To* ta» 
always preaching manneiB to peoplb,'aBd^— • Hervrmindi juM 
pisTOle me, if yon. please.. I'miecaotly in a tan^ier." 

" Alt my dear Dacter, I i«klly can't undMstaad' irtiat ia the 
Blatter with you." 

"Well, 111 ton yon. Paipht baUere tiiat a~ Oennai/» (don 
ou^rt to ba aft thidc aa thatof airhiDooeiwk I «•«■ ttotia tits' 
leaet angr^, bat meaxiygavn that ftttair oh&ngB for ttiv-five-- 
fi«nc piece. Jusbas.we sat.dciwn fai dhmaT he sBJdafiM'iNMli' 
wbioh I don'^caie to repeats Inehort; lie said' thai imi nmiiMi 
■wen not vo; likely to set' t&e lliamea on fire" 

" Very wrong indeed/,' njAies Sr John, turning to AtChiannmay. 
" 1 11 1^ him so ; ha must m^e an aptdogy."' 

"FoT'God'a saka be quiet! An apology, ridiaabnisl I'm 
aBfaamed of my ohilffishneaa, tfaab hi* .vi^id phrase could raffl« 
my temper ; but, tint is what a>man oomeS'bi. ^In GerBUOty I 
UMd to laa^ a;t: onr patriote; and her« Itn borMed witti' 
patriotism as. ^nttL a. caitaneaua ernption^ and iititsted i^ thn 
lightest touidi/' 

"NoasenaBi.air!. Conaitker it n only tiie went of s.£ieBd»- 
manI'*sfud&^ J6hn;.almaEtjjistaiotiF^vatta<tloufc the wiakeab 
^de oftheskpient aadwrathAil Dootor. "And I aajta^^randi- 
nUQi is! no. one.. Suit Dowha intianiiiat Hft; and dnke.luadi iriUf 
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Mniia. GaBRmnaa^ Tmy^-MoBm) Qasnnuu^ ! YtmfSiiA Obor 
found tfaaiPrandiiiMtiiil' tButtHod^BsiTriin^tniir.eMiiest'dOTotion, 
"Confound Em,, ha ta««V Ibmp!" 

Xlie'aittazepte'Atmwlniiaii.batnMit.l^e twofocngn pewenaito 
hfira mtenspted l^iDtor^ttU 'tiger, bringing in a letttr. 

"Dr. Keif, if joaptenav's ]eiitBe'fhnn.MT;BoD7pMt" 

A'-fiftgixot atenrditj' fluag into the.iDidBt of ti q^mrri i% afber 
all, the readieet meona to raatore good wilL.aKl hbmMi tiift 
ntfflad 'tatqnrft Oewge's blonder- mdea cniybodf Iragh. 
Dr. Eaif in iil iiimiih iiimilnil iiiilili many quadiaiu as to the- 
"Emperor' b" intaotdms. "-Is it an iBritatiM] toPads] Is it a 
aha&tiget ortbao^r ofiaipenHionI" 

. "Ye^ it's in.his; onn hand," said the Dootoi^ aOd pocketed 
the mysterious document. 

' " Is it, indeed 1" cried tha TM&dmiBi^ in a.state.ol. deliglitftil 
amaEement. "Is it a letter from Louis Napoleon — pardon ! I 
woidd BBf, &oin lii& Uajestyvthe finaperorMnurif r 

."Supposait IB, loan bm- noUiinginJt to justify joort^ieimi'g. 
yoDTfyes to th^ extcntl" said^Mn. Bellt^ with Ui» pretUe^ 
imagiimble. litije mwr^ "Via. etem Dr. Kieif is by far more 
respectable than one half of hia m^arty^B old Moods and oonh'- 
paxdfnisj Biit p^nps 'you will say Dr:JCei£ holds Tecystnmge 
opinions on the subject of tha Erench natioti. Juflt so, M«»i& 
Guerennay.- Your ampsTN-r Tia .surt, thinks eren voraa of - 
your lEoantiymen iitaia Dii Heif ^doMj and'tbat's^hj' he js yom 
Em^jeror !" 

"Oideel" shouts Sir John,." Ill Jn« youft.sbil^Dg. if you say 
another wnrdabont polities." 

"Eean! haarj". said tiw Doctor. "But I 'will explain the 
matter to Mens. Gueronnay before I go. My Mead Baxtw has- 
come to town and prdmiBBa me no'eBd of adventure^ if I—" 

. "Mr. fiaxt» !" qtiotb. the, lady of tlile hous^ lo^ng iqi Stom 
the siq^ement of tba Titimi wbich for. ih» iaat few mimiteei 
Imd.eDgaged her sUantiosj. "Ur. BsEter ! Beally Gecngeriet 
gfMJngaHiUervinRydaip; liRiaiapninomBes eren Bi^;lish.nan:ies,. 
Tl»/fiMt[i^UoB3((%iaoii[B7,.ttmt b<i7<}eOEge camtet on any 
aittai mbi wf ta t .o> gmemhgr ar foia^ namei WheDorer any. 
Gnaiia:ooinBrb> tiieliowa and saBda-uphiauuQeiG«cag«uiJi. 
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SC6 sAUNTBBoras is jlhid about lonkon. 

make the most Bhoctuiig niistalces. He wiUncFt learn, and givcB 
to every foreigner the very first name he h^pens to think a£!' 

" He takes them from the newspapers," said Jin. Bella. *'3he 
Doctor is continually teaching him politics. It 'b ima, Dootw,' 
you spoil all our seirants. That boy George is too fond-OE 
reading, and reading is almost a vice in a young — " . . 

" Ariatoorat," adds Dr. Kei£ " But I b^ your pardon ; laokay 
ia the proper word." > i 

"In short," continues the lady of the houses "there .ia no^ 
getting on with him. He turns Sekvhe into Shelly, and ooa-. 
verts FriiK. into Sir Fitxroy. The honest name of MUIer 
hecomee in his mouth Mauaulay, and a Prussian gentleman of 
the name of Lehman is always announced as Lord I^ilmeiaten. 
He is so fond of great names." 

" Delirious !" wied Mons. Queronoay. "What a aubjeot for 
Scribe!" 

" Ladies and gentlemen, I cannot wait for the tea-hour ; for sb 
nine o'clock, I am expected at the cigaisdivan in the Strand ;" 
saying which, Dr. Kdf prepared to leave the room. 

" Stop r BMd Sir John, consulting his watoh. " You've plenty 
of time ; exactly sixty-one minutes. 

" How exact you English peojJe are — punctilious !" We need 
scarcely inform our readers that the speaker ia Mons. Guercamag'. 
" Sixty minutes and one ! What Frenchman would say sixty 
minntes and one t Tell as, Mons. le Docteur, are your m1< 
ventures so veiy important that tlu^ depend on the minute T 

^'Ryao means I Nothing but an appointment of many wedni 
standing with Mr. Baiter. We propose makii^; an expedition 
into the theatrical qnartera, and I dare say we shall drop in 
here and there at half-price," 

But the Prenchman cannot understand how any one oaa 
go to the theatre at this unseasonable time of the year. 
He has always understood that in London there are but 
two entertainments worthy, of the notice of vn homwte 
eomtM il fata .• the Italian opera and the French theatre at 
St. James's. But they are closed now that the season ia aw:. 
It ia true that the Queen does now and then pay a visit to jHtno . 
of the obecure Enj^ish theatras; bat auiely she does that lot m 
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^&n reafioD but to humcnir tiie national prejudices of the 



The ladaea C17 out againrt thsae ehocUDg opinions ; bat all 
^twic -pKtMia cannot shake the smiling and gallant and withal 
obstinate Frettohman. 

"Ht^n me* damaf" cried he,''j0U have not an idea of all 
jiptif must forego in London. Yon an veiy fortunate that you 
bare never been at PariB, Par IHea I Paris ! It is there, 
moiJamu, where the oommon life is a delicioua faroo ; every 
.Mlbm is a stage ; every apartment has its coulisses, and «very 
rtodi from ihe duke down to the portitr, knoiiB his part Yoni 
bmeet En^Uehmen can neither act, nor can they judge the action 
of the stage. An English actor is an unnatural creature, ez'- 
actly like a Paris Quaker. Where can you find more pae»on for 
art than with ue ! Paris has not half bo many inhabitants as 
London ; but it has more theatres, and they are always more 
crowded than your churohes. The ptxirest ouvrier cannot Uve 
without baling in the splendour of the ste^; be drinks 
milk and eats bread for toute la temaine, that he may have some 
sous to go to the VariUit or the Fwtiamib^et on Sunday night. 
Bhow Toe the Englislnnan who would sacrifice a bee&teak for Uie 
sake of a theatrical representation. AU«z I aB^ ! You weave, and 
you sptn, you steam and you hammer, you eat and you drink, at 
the rate of so many home-power, but to enjoy your life, that is 
wha* you do not uodeistand. Am I right, modame T The girb 
look at one another, and do not exactly know what to say. 

Sir John, in his easy chair, shakes his head and mutters, "There 
are good teasone for Uie diflWonce." 

'" Ak jKt," continues the Frenchman triumphantly, " there are 
reasons ; but, let me teQ you, the reasons are atrocious ! First, a 
theatrical piece would desecrate tbo Sunday evening, and the 
Sabbath must end io the same wearisome manner in which it 
commenced. If yOu mention this to an Englishman, be wUl 
make a long face, and say something about the morals of the 
lower' classes. Ab, surely the lower classes in England are 
eztreiDety moral ! - You can see that on Monday morning, when 
th0 'dM^kards of the night before are aocnsed before the fat 
Lord Mayor. One has bitten off the constable's nose ; another 
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has Imo^xd down biavifi^sDdki^sdher'VlisDiahawaaoD&e 
ground; and & third has been knocked down byliis wife. UurMigb 
the instrSBiaiitalil^ of a polrar. It is noVkaag Imt itefah. iad 
gin; bat^ 3tM inerMjiiiej hare nob bMa-Kt IlinlliMaliii Sto- 
not tell me, because 70a have more dnrcAiaa sad ftapds 
than ^ere are ^jb in Ike y«r, QMt'ymir4awer oUmcs goto 
diuroh. Fortbepoor tbnv are no bnnnlif n in jrniir nlinmhi. 
j>our region is only for reepeoUbla pe^le, «nd whihr tSic^ fn^ 
they rattle the money in their pM^ala. And thes ttM» <ai« 
thoueandfl of Quakers, aad Matboduts, and 'LaM«^d»7-S«Ata^ 
who even on week days sh«n the ibeotre asftpkeeef eiboni- 
nation. How is it jnaaible tat a theatre to (so^Mr) Aad 
ksUy, you are so ftoid of yottr ti«^1aoee a»d fmrloun, ttkftt it b 
almost impOBsible to induoe you to go out; andytu hamaodt 
a strata passion for green graaB, &at you li4w far a/9t,f in the 
snburhB, and want a carrk^ to oome baok £roni iho theatre in 
the dawn of tliB morning. These tbeadfal disti&ces are raineus 
to the puine, attd prevent all ciTiMBatiDn. Let me tiil ymi, 
ifoTitteur It Doetfar, tbat your adoairalde i&glidmien do not 
monopolise all the wisdom of the worid ; bat Irt them go. I do 
not pity them ; Imt lamsorryferthepoor dau^twe of ASiion. 
Parolt cPkmmeiir, XttdaiMS, yoa would not mgret it if tie 
beautifnl dream of Napolem were aocOapHahed. Ha, Vhat a 
merry life ! Fancy oar great army l^iwWn g on. your ahMW (ule 
fine momiag. Before the sun is risea ottr gallant soldicnt^ ace in 
the city ; they si^, ' Bon jorir,' they conqiiur, and ueeonquCTed by 
the cfaanns of the &ir4iaited Anglo-Saxon ladies. Onr s<Miera 
demand nothing but a due reoo|ptition of their tmuseDdaBt 
merits. You may keep your Bank, your rdigion, and your Lwd 
MsyM-. Fraude oovete nothing but ihe gloi^ of killing the dragon 
of English Mmn. Handio band with ^Ur sex, otu'iiiTiitoibl» 
tinny wtU peHfHvi the ^ofk of nntora^on. On i^e first nif^ 
there is a gnnd ball of fraianufiaiidn at VauzhaU. On tlie fol> 
lowing tuormng the libMiators publish a maufesto, whiah deoreea 
that there shall be at least fine Fretudt TanderiUe Uiaatce in 
every parish." 

The giris on the bo& listen wHh swe-trtniilk euiioBit^ ■«] Un 
Frenohman continues his harangue. 
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f And. after ■ fow jrau^-wlua theae sew instituUona BhaU 
bovff taken r<wt in the haute of Gii(^Iub«b, the Jteroio anuf 
returns to aunnjr Franoe, siting, 'Nov we vmderstaod one 
another, and now there wiU be eternal peace between tis.' The 
-mgncratiw of msnj ^i^and, by naoBS of Norman blood, will 
onliiTe 1SK17 oeotaries. But if .^u .rek^ee i^ain into your 
■ fri tiMinei i»pleen, then weshall come again. And the daughtera 
of Aibicci stand ea the ehalky aUfb wailinst and stratoh their 
<riut8 anna after tbair libemt(»a. How do you like tite sketch 1 
iBitBotehivBlioua I Is it not fiill of the moat tooohing dis- 
JBtwcelniiMBS t How do yoa like it, Sir Johnl Do not be 
' ftighteiwd,' it ia mendy hm idSe." 

Bat Bii Mm ia &r too angry to re^y, and iL Queroimay tums 
again to the IXwbor. 

"Pomif ithoxmewr" sajB he, "it is a perfect di^race, the 
.eduoatioB ei Uie wonen in Sogland! -/Tettce piu,evea your 
Geraoan philost^ers smst acUnit, that the Qrand Opera is the 
t^BfCmae, the aoadem;, the flower of high hfa — of elf^anoe, 
«^*t, of -ta-nliaation. Sk bUa / go to the opera, talw a good 
^bae^ and yau will deapaii. Beautiful women, you will find in 
plaa^ in the boxe^ in the atgJl^ and in the gallety. But please 
to take yonr ^aa^ and you will aaeUiey are all mere raw QuiAeidg^ 
A ejdeitdid breed, certunly — a little heavy in the bones — luge 
fbet, but that makes nq differenoe^but a complexion — haiT^- 
'floah— ^tall me, am I impartial, or am I not ? Jfait, nwn eber, 
they Mra idl rough diamonds. It ina^ one's heart bleed, to 
tiiink how this raoe of womoi might be brought out, and what 
a treaanre thaw brutal Kn^iihinea are oe^eoting ! I will say 
nothing whatever of the toilet. TakeaParia^nMU«,giFeherthtee< 
qiMKtara of a yard of tullo and twojards and a half of ribbon, 
andahecanquerstbeworld; but an £i^sb woman — say Lady A. 
— wit^ her California of ^mwIs and diamonds oa her person, has 
'&e appcanoice of a delves' stand. But, as I said before, I will 
' not go the length of asHng fOr a genius for toilet. IwiUsuj^^iose 
Mat the light-haired Buundiioaees, wHh those superb cur1% has 
the good BBDae to get her fiiahiiHia from Paris, and tjiat, as a 
ONutitntional lat^, she is goTonaed by the advice of her reapon- 
aLUeFram^maid. Sha does ikotinsiat on having a scailet shawl 
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S -am IBOUT LOHDOH. 

&nd a light green dress 'with orange flounoea, and a oanJi? htt 
with ostrich feaUiers. No ; she is bontu «t^ant« — she lie^esis.ta 

"Son." ., . . 

" But mj dear Doctor, all this ia of very littte use. Xiltdet^ 
me, and let us confine our remarks to the light-haired 'SUtri- 
chioness. She leaves her box. Her carri^^e stops the wa^, .SStfi 
enters it. Now tell me, what is her behaviour 1 Throws slu 
backwards one of those dilating radiating, dangerous i^unea^ 
which one might justly expect of her — without which, poUio lif^ 
even in the largest town, lacks all public interest ; whioh the bit 
sex actually owe to those around them ; for idter all, what Vera 
womcfi created 6)r but to beautify the earth 1 But our light- 
hured marchioness walks straight on, as if she had blink^s to 
her ejes ; she walks in a bnsineas-like mannei^-in the way of a. 
student -who enters his college, or a clergyman on hia way to 
church ; and thot^h she makes but a few steps, I ehould know 
het as an English woman among the thousands of the vwnen of 
all nations. Not a trace of hovering, of gliding, of jumping or 
a little coquetry ; nothing of the kind. If you meet her, she 
looks you straight in the fece, exactly as if you were a statue or 
her husband. Be on your guard, she kicks 1 In sober aenouanass, 
she raises her foot in such a manner as makes me wibh that 
1 could bos her dancing-master's ears. Yes, yea, my fdend. 
Lady A. commands my fuUest respect, so long as she siU in her 
box and conducts hersdf as a statue. Her bust— clasae I Her 
■ white hand, with long taper fingers — noble — very noble— tltmi^ 
a little too thin ; her face, Ml of havteur ! A ia boJme ieur* i in 
her large blue eyes there ia even the shadow of a diade of 
romance; and round her Ijps plays something IJke'ftamil^ which 
has caught a cold and is afraid of coming out in the open air. 
Bntherforeheadisalittletooseverefor me; behind it there ia a 
good deal of scripture reading and history, and detaib of the 
money-market, pwhaps even Latin and Greek. Herloi^t«per 
fingers writ« a firm hand ; I am quite sure they can, 'Without 
' the least muucal Bcniples, hammer on the substantial keys of a 
Broadwcod. Of courae they can ; but do you know wluii tbeie 
carefully-trimmed fingers cannot do I Ibey aaan«t bmtb r &n! 
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EHOUBH AWEWAsmnaa. Sei 

Do you know what thu beftUty, yrith all the Blendorness of her 
mist, md all the fulaese of her shoalderB, cam noter attain 1 
Deportment! She has two left arms and two left hands. A French 
waist can languish, lore, hate, smile, and weep ; but this beau- 
tiful English woman, during the perfomumce, looks at the 
lll»«tto HB if it were a book of common pra3'er. Now and then she 
ndSea her fan like a screen ; and perhaps in one of the entr*-<Ktei 
^e oendescends to a little ooqueby. Such things happen now 
ond'titen. You see how impartial I am. Mon Dieu/ how 
awkwttrd she is I Enfn, she wants the^ ne mm quoi. And, att 
bwi d% eomple, one fine morning you rea4 in the Potl, that such 
and suoh an aooom[dished and very chaste lady, who happens to 
be the youngest daughter of a balf-ruined house, has eloped, that 
is to say, she has run away, with some red-cheeked chaplain or 
gfoom. Don\tell me what the English are !" says U. Gueronnay, 
drawing a deep breath, and wiping the perspiration off his fore- 
head with a triumphant look, aa if he had captured the British 
fleet and brought it to Cherbourg. "Iliere is your Italian 

"But you cannot pay such singers in Paris,", interrupted Sir 
John, mustering up all bis courage. "And as for decency and 
good manners, I do not think they can be found in your Tuilleries. 
None but gentlemen are admitted in Her Miyesty's Theatre." 

"Gentlemen — that is to say, blade dress coat and black pan- 
talooiiB ; 'tb a pity that wigs and hair-powder are not also de 
rigiuitr. U we are to believe what the Momirtg J'oit says, he 
ladies ia the first row of boxes funted away, because a foreigner 
with a blue neck-tie had by some means or other gained admit- 
tance to the pit. Mind he bad pud for his pUce, as well as 
everybody dse. My dear Sir John, good manners are not innate 
in you ; and because you cannot rely on your instincts, you draw 
up an orthodos code of decency, and observe it strictly to the 
letter, as if it were the law of the land. A. black dress coat is 
dt riffueur, black pantaloons ditto ; but the dress coat and the 
pant^oouB may be old, dirty, and shabby. Only think, you pay 
your money and submit to be schooled by a theatoical lackey. 
i woiM not submit to it, that's all ; none but the English, who 
adore the aristocracy, would ever put up with such impertinence* 
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SQ BADNTEBDim nr Am> aboxh Undon. 

Thit tlie fotri g aW H on jiufU^ treated^ Why Aould %•]( gs to- 
jronr lUdikB C^>eM Home t C^ they not go to Puis; ■ad'diK 
not Oriai, Merio, ud Lablodbe olio sing' in Puis I W*<tonfi^ 
indeed, onrnd tdl the bdaMa of Italy into s Miigl»opMa, lim iiiwH 
oiw ean are not nutde ef cut-inMi." 

Dr. Keif thinks it high time to mediate between tite vatah 
^orioUB Fronehman and the inceosed Sir John. "YeagoaKtUe 
too far," Bays he. " All English bdiea are not lik« yow li^fcJtiiired 
marohionesB, and there aro eiquiute camKriBseuTs in mnric-in 
Lontlon ; but I am quite free to eoni^ the powem of digestion 
of the public amaze me. John Bull Hateus to two 3ympatliie» 
by Beethoven, an oterture by ATebeF, two fugnen by Bach, toa 
sOD^ by Meoddasohn, tmd half a tloeen axw and varintiaiw at 
o&e aittii^,and then he goes home and fUls aideep in peace. At 
the theatre, a tn^edy by Sh^ieepeare, a three-act mdo^Boia 
from the French, a ballet, and a broed London iarae, do him no 
harm, bo great is the strength of hi» stomach.'" 

"A capital remait! I am sure we sfattU underatand one 
another," whispera M. Queronnay. "The ciy hero is always for 
large quantities. The ikigliiJi Tnan ■ ttoows down his soTereigs 
and wanta a bnndred-weigbt of muno is return Mon eA«r 
IMdew,joTi ahouU come to Paris. Do not smile, anddA not 
allow our friend here to make you too partial to the Ek^jiahr 
Sir John la the best fellow in the world, bat entn rtoHS, he is very 
queer. But you, my dear doctor, you hxve «»pn^ you are not 
without a certain talent tot observation. Why shoi^ ymTeet 
in tMs town t I am sure your eyes wiH be opened after yma 
first quarter irf a year in I^ris. Par I>iea,Pisnai DoMUotiAe 
whde of the civilised world wear the castH^ dothee of Paris ! 
It is quit* ridicolouB your shating your head at our haviDg girt 
rid of our cooatitutiMi ; but in return Europe trembles at our 
nod, and n^ fa ne dmtretfMi, We nuty change and change 
again. Ctmstitutions of ori^nal Paria-m^e we haTein^jeBty, 
We hare had more of them than EngloBd, Oramany, tmd Itdy — 
in&et, what) is there that Phris has not t Do you want re^iMi ? 
tk«« is LoMrclaiin and ZatMmiait; and thera » 4Ae ffniver*^ 
r^gionaof all shades. Are you fond of ^^nlost^y andf^igion } 
Go toFnidhm. To tdll you the troth, I mywif do not care fiir 
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pt^aaepbj and4«figk« ; .tkaj txe «ither of them mautait genrt. 
I *m for oiTiliBatioQ and property ; and I should not utind seeing 
S. Pnidhon lunged, but that does not prevent nte, iia a 
Pnnchmui, being veiy fond of hna. In one wonl, the world is 
but a bad imitation of Paris, In ^ia you fiod beaTcn md hell^ 
oadtr aoi liberty, the roraaace of otgiee, and th» ectitnde of the 
(doifrtm', in the laoet churning huiooDy and in the graadeat and 
AmA. degani form. Bui aboT»a]l," said M. Gneronnay, very 
imprefiuvely, " do not believe that you will ever leam to apeak 
ib»FNMh language mdeae you go to Paris. ImposfdUa ; you 
vifi nerer.oatah the aoceni. .And England ia the worst tdimate 
forFreneh pR»uaciati<n that can be found. Look at me ! I, a 
Btfiaiaii, still fed. the pestileiitial infloence of this English jargon, 
which they are preaumptuous enough to call a langut^o, and 
mbofK^ivr I go book hota Londoa I am ashamed of myaelf, and 
dare oot apeak to the family of m j porter." 

" Monsieur Et^m^ said Sir Jt^tn, as he acmonpaBied the Bocto* 
%a the door, " has been bothwii^ you, but, dear me ; what can 
you espect of a Frenchman ! a bormleas fdlow, birt queer, tmj 
<}uew ! You might make a good d«al <£ naoney if you shewed 
him in Piccadilly. At one time I tocdc some trouUe with him, 
tuad tried to give bim an idea dt what England is, but it wasof 
no use. You cannot aigue a dog's hind-leg straight. You will 
never catch me quarrelling with him, that's all." 

" It is the story of the pot and the kettle," said Dr. Kei^ when 
he was in the street. " Each one says of the other that he is a 
queer fellow." Saying which, the Doctor smiles, without the 
least suspicion that he is quite as queer as the rest. 

It is past midnight when the Doctor returns itom his noc- 
turnal expedition, the adventures of which shall be duly recorded 
in another chapter. George opens the door to him. " The iamily 
have gone to bed," says he, "but the two gentlemen have not 
yet adjourned." Indeed their voices are plainly audible in the 
hall, and Dr. Keif looking up, beholds Sir John and Kons. £i^ 
on the landing, each holding a flat candle-stick with the caudle 
burnt down to an awful degree of lowness, in his hand. The case is 
as dear as daylight. False to his principles, Sir John m engaged 
in a desperate attempt to "reason the dog's hind-leg straight." 
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Dr. Keif cftme just is time to enji^tbe "liwiB'^ of the cqtI— 
troverey. 

"£nfim — the less you say sbout literature the better. What 
T-^nel'"*' author ever mikde a levtdution V 

" I aeeure you, air, ShakeepearB— " 

" And I OBBura you, air, that^ in my q>iiiioii, ^ukeepeare is 
entirely deficient in power. No power whatever, ^rofetTAonneur/ 
Coarse 1 Ah yes! he is indeed coarse. But power! Ah, my 
dear sir, where will you find it }' 

"And I tell you, bit, that your grisettae and lorettea and 
actreaeea want grace, that's what they dn. And why do they 
want it I To be graceful, a woman should be decent, sir, amd 
respectable, sir ; and your grtaett«e are not a irhit better than 
they ought to be !" 

" Good night, gentlemen," whispers Dr. Keif, as he passes them 
on the landing. "Don't settle the question now ; I should like 
to say a few words about it to-morrow moniing." 

They stare at him in a bewildered manner, and the -very next 
moment they dispute as fierce as ever. 

" Mons. Gueronnay thinks Shakespeare bcks power ; and Sr 
John is disgusted with the French women, because they want 
grace ! Why it's aa good as a play !" mutters Dr. Keif as he 
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THE POOR KANlS BtrHDAT. — aBOUPS FOK HOGAHTH. 
— DK. KEIF AMD MK. BAITER AT THE OLYMPIC, — TRAGEDY ASD 
COMEDY Ef EHGLAKD. — MK AND MRS. KEELBT.— MR. WIOAS, — 
MR. KEAN AMD THE BRIMLEYS. — METHODISM. — A VESSY THEATRE. 
- — THE PAMTOMQCES. — THE HiLLBT. — THE STAGE IN ENGLAND 
■ ASH GERMANY. — MATERIALISM. — DRDRT-LANE AT 11-45 F.M. — 
MERRY OLD ENGLAND. — DRDRY-LASE AT 1 A.M. 

The epaoe betwecm Oxford-street and the Strand, the ohief 
thoroughfaroB of Eastern and Western London, is occupied by a 
quarter of the town which, ia many of ite parts, we would not 
recommend for the residence of strangers who desire respect and 
consideration from their London acquaintances. On the other 
hand, notMng can be more interesting to a cvtrious traveller than 
a careful examination of this quarter. We say a care/id exami- 
naticn ; for the mere walking through it on the occasion of a visit 
to the theatres is not enough to exhaust this mine of strange 
and curious sights. Of oouiae, every stranger walks throu^ 
this quarter, for in it are the most ancient and renowned among 
the theatres of Loudon, namely, Covent-garden and Dmry-Iane. 

Old and venerable houses are they, with blackened columns 
and sooty walls, and surrounded with the questionable traffic of 
an oquivocal neighbourhood. A theatre in prudish London has. 
not mui^ good feme to lose; these two have never at any time 
stood amidst the &sgrance of gardens or parks, or tha sfJendours 
of a court, The flight to the west has not been caused by them. 
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But, strange to say, the modem smaller theatre^ to<^ are to be 
found in the outekirts of this halt^enteel regiML The Lyceum, 
the Strand theatre, and the Adelphi, are in the Strand. Moat 
dingy and dirtj-looking are the streets which surround the 
Olympic. The PriaceBB' theatre, elated with the occasional visits 
of royalty, has sought an asylum in Oxford-street ; and the half- 
' -classic Sadler's Wells has gone &t out to the north, into staid 
jnethodistical, and humble Islington. But HerMiyesty's Ilieatr^ 
the favoiudto of the greatest in the land, nuaes its colonnade in 
the immediate vicinity of Leicester-squiu«, the modern Alsatia 
of young France '. Are we not, in the vidnity of the Haymaiiet, 
before and after midnight, exposed to the blandishments of those 
&ir, fraU creatures, that have nothing in oommon.niUt the 
Uuses, Graces, and Fays, but their state of celihaoy } luskxVia 
not the Venus vulgaris notorious for its predileotion &x a 
half-fashionable neighbourhood ! When, therefore, you date your 
letters from Long-acre, and when, on receiving auob a^ letter, the 
face of John Thingumbot^ ^•^■i experiences a pwoeptible elon- 
gation, and his manner of speaking to you attearwarda w^;gefits 
to you the idea that he has been iced, then believe, stranger, 
that our respectable friend, John lUngumbob, I^., doubts not 
Uie safety of your own virtne, but the stability of your financee. 
In Bmry-lane itself the painted cheek is leas frequently met 
-with than in the Haymarket ; the deadly sins ^riiioh tvtd in 
this dnssic neighbouriiood do not use paint, and scorn to employ 
tile blandishments of seduction. Ilteir names are Poverty, Drink, 
and Dirt. 

In the Strand, just opposite to majestic S<MneTSet-House, 
land half-hidden by the railings of the cfaurdi-yard, i^ch 
'OiGroaohee upon the natural dintHuions of the street, thN« is a 
narroiT passage whioh turns up into Dmry-lane. That lan^ 
thau(^ of unequal breadth, is always narrow, and numberleos 
are the blind allays, oonrts, and passages on either «de. Tho 
fiiBt and second Saora of the tn^ and narrow honsefs shelter 
evidently a olaaa of small tradesmen and meidianio^ who in 
other countries would paoa as " respectabk^* Vfiiile here they 
work for the morest necewaries of life, and, like their customers, 
live from haod to mouth. A (W ot' them are usarera, prayii^ 
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ut)oitpnT*tf,.ooiiiiBg gdd from it»Tldw &nd morbid longmgs. 
Asfor:tbegamtS'Of those homwe, m mnild not fin: the woild 
aasfmt -tar tte eomfbrt of th^ iahabitimts. M the lower 
flMFBUV'let ont uehopOfin i^ch are displayed dingy -dreeaes 
and artidtm of femkle orDMnent, oouse eBtebtee, cheap tmd n^y 
litentture, ehoefehigty illnetrated ; -t&idc-soled sho^ old oloihes, 
awful <!^gaTB~-aU at very low pnoeS' But the gin-palacea ore the 
lions of DruTy-ianie ; they stand in conapieiious positicaiB, at ths 
osraera and dosaings of Ihe various intersMti]^ streets. They 
may be seen from a&r, imd are li^thouaes frhich goide the 
thirsty " sweater " on the road to ruin. For they are reB^«ide»t 
witfa plate glass and gilt coniioes, and a variety of mi>ny-c<doiu«d 
inscriptions. One of the windows dis[^ys the portrait of the 
"Norfolk Oust," who acts as barman to this partioular house ; 
the walls cf another establiriunent inform you, in greoa letters, 
that hem they s^ " the o»1t rbil brshdy is londoh," and a 
set of scarlet lett^v announoes to the world, that in this house- 
they sell " the vamous cordiai. hxdio&ts> out, weioh la so 
szRONaLT ascQias s BBJ BT THE FACDiiT." Cream Oin, Honey 
Qin, Sparkling Ale, Genuine Porter, and otJier words calculated 
utterly to oonfoond a tee-totaller, are paints up in osiepieuous 
characters, even so that they cover the 'daM'^>aata. It is a re- 
markable &ct, that the houses wlddi are meet qiiendid &om 
without, appear most dismal and comfortless fdom. witjun. The 
landlord is locked up behind his " bar," a, amg plaoe enou^ 
with pointed casks and a fire and an aim-ehair ; but the guests 
stand in frmt of the bar in a narrow dirty plaae^ exposed to 
the draught of the door, which is continually opening- and 
ehnUang. Now and then an old banrel, flung in a corner, seeves 
ss a seat. Ent nevertheless the "palace" is always crowded 
^rith guests, -viito, sUnding, staggering, crouching, or lying down, 
^■oamng, and cnraing, drink and for^. 

On sober working-days, and in tolerable weather, thea« is 
nothing to strike the uninitiated in ]>rury-'lane. Many a eaptal 
of a sinall Grermaa country is worse paved and ligbt«d. Nor is 
miseiy so conspioaous and staring in this quarter as in.Spital- 
fi«Ids, St. Giles', Safironi-hill, and other " back-^oms " of London^ 
But at certwn beetial periods, misery oozes out of all its pores. 
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like MiBsiasitii mud. Saturday and VLoa^A^ DightB,,Biid&mday 
after Cliurcli-tiine, thoae are the timeB in whidi Dntty^lnie 
appears in fuU characteristic gloty. A Sunday-afteinooD.: in 
Bmrj-lane is eoougli to make the cheerfuUest q^enotior- ■FfO' 
to the poor labourer the Lord's day is a day of penance « dfe 
sipation. The cotton-frock and fustiBn-JBcket are scared e,vaf 
from the churches and the parks by their respectful awe of rich. 
toilettes and splendid liveries. For the poor man of £u^and:ia 
ashamed of his rags ; he has no idea of arranging them intoit 
graceful draperie in the manner of the Spanish or Italian Lnsaf 
rone, who devoutly believes that begging is an honest trade. 
Even the lowest among the low in iEkigland are proud enough 
to avoid the society of a higher etalr, thoi^^h that auperiorify 
consist but in half a degree. They consort with persons of their 
own stamp, among whom they may walk with their heads erect. 
Church and park have moreover no charm for the blunted 
senses of the overworked and under-fed artizan. He is too- 
weak and fatigued to think of an excursion into the country. 
Steamers, oumibuaes, or the rail, are too expensive. His church, 
his park, his club, his theatre, his place of refuge from the ameU 
of the sewers that infect his dwelling — his sole place of rdaX- 
ation — is the gin-palace. 

To provide against the Sunday, he takes a supply of fire-w«t«F 
on Saturday evening when he has received his week's vages, for 
with the stroke of twelve the sabbath shuts the door of all' 
puhhc-houses, and on Sunday-morning the beer or brandy 
paradise must not open before one o'clock in the aftemooo, to 
be closed ^ain from three to five. Henoe that unsacred still- 
nesB which weighs down upon Drury-lane on Sunday-momii^s. 
The majority of the inhabitants sleep away their intoxication or 
auiiai. Old time-worn maudlinness reigns supreme in the ftnr 
&ce3 which peer from the half-opened street-doors ; maudlinness 
pervades the half-sleepy groups which surround the public- 
house at noon to be ready for its opening ; chronic maudlinneaa. 
pervades . the atmosphere. And if a stray ray of light break 
through the clouds, it falls upon the frowsy loimgers and the 
dim window-panes in a strange manner, as though it hod no 
business there. 
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' It is SaturdaT-night, and the orgies of Drary-lane have ooto- 
-mesioed. "Hiat'e the vay thoa shouldat look," bajb Dr. Keif, 
fanTTTtBg forward to the divan in the Strand'; "that's the way 
Umu shouldst look, tjioa Citta IMenie, to awe us with thy charms. 
Oil fi>r a Dutoh painter of the old school to torn this soeae into a 
EtSmbreitgM.*' 

■ A dense fog, vith a deep red colouring, from the reflection of 
' BMiuberifflB gaa-jeta, and the pavement flooded iiith -mud ; a 
fitfal iUnmlDation aocordJDg to the strength of the gaa, which 
fiams forth in long jets from the bntcbeis' shops, while the less 
ffinmined puts are lost in gloomy twilight. If your nerves are 
deUcftte, yon had better not pass too close by the gin-ehopa, for 
«s the door opens — and those do<»s are always opening — you 
are overwhelmed with tha pestilential fiimes of gin. The pave- 
ments are crowded. Slatternly servants with baskets hurry 
to the butchers and grocers, and the haunters of the 
oofiee-houses <^ Drury-lane elbow their way throu^ the very 
midst <iS the population — the tatepi-ngs of humauity. A wicked 
word this, but the only one fit for these forms of woe and Uvid 
fhces, in which hunger contends with thirst, and vioe with 
disease. 

What subjecta for Hogarth on the narrow space of a couple 
~ef 'fl^(<*tonea i How ravenous the craving which flashes from 
tiie uyes of that grey- haired woman, as ^e drags a slight, yeQow- 
faaired girl — perhaps her own child — to the gin-shop ! The 
littie girl follows in a dumb wooden way ; but her small slight 
hand is shut with an anxious grasp, as though she feared to lose 
her weekly earnings — the wages, perhaps, of hard work, or still 
hatder beggary. She stumbles at the threshold, and almost 
fitUs over a couple of children that are crouching on ttie ground, 
ishlvering with ccdd, and waiting for their father within. The 
father cMses, staggering and kicking the ur, with manifest 
danger to his equilibrium, and cursiug awfully. The kick was 
meaat for his wife, a thin woman, with hollow yellow cheeks, 
irltase long serpent-like curls are covered with aa old silk bonnet, 
while her stocldiigless feet are contained in large slippers. She 
■/oanaiA five copper pence in her bony hand, boks at her drunken 
-iiuBband,and at the btal door,and at the costennonger'a cart m thd 
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jniddleof tke^abieel; sad alie oomitB her'p«Doe,and -ratoqata 
theni) and aunot cobm to tbs «nd of tbam,' tbingfa. thajriM^ 
bap five. Tha large (^atws- in. the dirty «ajrt^ t9Q,.«H!^' hof 
^petite. WM^Jlis it ts be 3 tbe puhlie-hMwe <k a lot iiT iipiliiiiT 
"Penny akit,cgr^rG!" sko^a Um nwvM he toervwi^ cspt 
forward. A doeen greedy eyes vatch his movemeotB. 

^mikr gK>iq>s ara met with at eveiy step- At the door of 
ahnwrt ermyg^o^ht^ you see dnu^oD. nomien, aianyof theqi 
xyith f-hilftmn kt, their Bms ;. Mid it^raerer you. go^amidA-Ue 
<t(m&sed uoiae and mnimnr of m«iy T^naa, you^heardistiMillr 
the moat aw&l oaths. Tt i" nnt nt til] nnrmnir^tn [[iiritr thai 
oaths. Let it auffloe, that tme of thtaut, bbginning w^ a.^ 
startled Dr. Seif 's ears a hundred times at leaat in hia walk 
through, Bouy-Uae. 

"Ady^iture mimber one !" said Mr. Baxter, to wfeon our 
friend oomnuinii»ted the result of his obsuratiana. 

The &ot ie, Dr. Eaif and Mr. Baxter are seal«d-iii tbeint«f 
the Olympic Theatre, whudi ia small eoongh to enable evfen- a 
ahca-trsighted peraou to make the pufaUo in the Ixtzes »ai the 
gaUerieB the s^bjeot of a physiognomical study. The " QanoaMD 
populaUtm" of Mr. Disraah'a novels may be seen in largenondMn 
eryoyiog thur sabbath. The pit and the u^er gallery are filled 
wLtheentdmeataloooks and houaemaids^intermixed. wi^i a Bprinh- 
Jing of EHnala^ to whom wedo but juBtioe if we daaeribe tlMDi OB 
loretta in a Bmall way. They eqjoy the patronage of a a^Mb 
DBsembly of beardless sbc^iAea and attorneys' darks, "riio-trettt 
them to ging^-beer, sodftrwater, lemontMl^ and oranges. The 
curtain has just fallen- 

" How do you like it 1" ac^ ,Mr. Salter. 

" Why I think we .have seen enough." 

"Wait one moment,! want to look, at soma ane I know. Ami 
I to understand that yen didn'tlikethe piece 1" said Mr. Baxter; 

"On the contrary; I like it vety mndi. lltere'B nothing hks 
a piooe of tragical olap-tiap in your English tbaatne." 

"Ay (—Weill— joHt.SDJ But then the pieoe .was 'done 'from 
the E^renoh." 

"The natural source of the modem British drama. Bntnctrer 
miiid the ptoce ; it 'sthe ocftn; vduoh«inuBeame. Mra-I^okk- 
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pitting into ber with « dMloiatieii of love— you must oonfess- 
ilut tke Mens "mmld luve dooe-ctedit to Vba most woodtBi 



" Y^ iadaad ! -That aceoie' was oapital ! " 

"Wu'nbit I Hie fcfiov jrtoad there, like a big gun, vntil his- 
tom Came, and thoQ he went off! He turned bia eyea upwards, 
that jou might have aa«n tlte wMtee at Un di^anoe of a mile^ 
mtd he qMrted with bin haadB, sa if praparing for a set-to -with 
ibamoon; and all ofa sudden be stood stock atili again, exaottj 
like a gun, and the auAience mis UiAy (svaptured i Acd did it 
not strike you, that the two people had the same nodnhttion 
aad deolamataoD, as a married oouple of forty jeais' standing- 
wboae faabuta have «cqafa«d the same exprassioD, and wImwb 
limha have fallen into the same mode of movement I A.t timee. 
I am inoUned to believe, that the tragic actors, mala and female,, 
have foaen ground th«ir trade to the tone of one and the 
MUe patoat banel-otgan. Their pathos b set to music. Th«7 
all delight in the same pause betweoo the aiticle, the ai^ective,. 
and tite tubatantlve ; thej all make endless Bbqis, Knd ntter th» 
word which follows with a kind of explosion. I presume these-- 
poor feUoWB ti; to jnutato Uaotmdy." 

"That istosfty," retoorkod Mr. Baxter, " thej caricature him." 

"But do 70U knowwhem Macraady carioatures or imitates f 
I have read ft good deal about Oorrick, Kemble, and Mrs. Siddon^ 
and I ought to swear bj them, as you all do ; but still I cannot 
help suqwcting that, even in the golden period of English 
tragedy, ' all was not gdd that glittered.' lliere is no origiuolitj. 
There ia too much respeot for antiquated traditions among the. 

" Certainly there is a good deal of tradition about it But our- 
aotors are not at liberty to depart' iivtm those ancient wiQre ; and 
the slightest deviation would raise a storm against the unfortunate 
innovator. The taste of the public demands — " 

" Indeed ! and how does it happen that tlie period of the 
Garricks, Eembtee, and Addons did not create and lead you to 
ft better taste 1 Has England gone bock in eduoation and 
re£nemeat 1 Why it is just the reverae. The art of tn^p«. 
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ucting must) fonoerlj hare been Bukgeot to the same Vices aa in 
our days. Wliat jou saj about the taste of the public is a Wj 
lame excuse. I am of opinion that yoar English public migU 
be trained to a better taste ; they are not fond of oritioieug;; 
their feelings tire not used up, »nd they are eminently grat^uL 
Their taste is unrefinod, but they are indined to TCTpect grace and 
dignity. Look at Madame Celeste. She carries everything before 
Jier by the grace of her tmtraditional movements." 

" But then sbe is a pretty French woman," said Mr. BKitary 
laughing, " and pretty women, you know, will oarry every 'UiiMg- 
before them. But now come befca^ the curtain is up, for 
Mr. Bonsay will certainly deafen us this time." 

" Good cTeniuft Mr. Brimley," whispered Mr. Baxter, as w« 
irent out, touching the shouldera of a young man who sat in 
the darkest comer of the pit with his hat slouched over Ms &ce, 
his great-coat buttoned up to his chin, and a large shawl tied 
round his neclc, as though he were occupying the box-seat of an 
omnibus instead of a pitnieat in a hot and crowded theatre. The 
young man jumped up, blushed over and over, seized Mr. Baxter's 
hands, and talked to him very earnestly, and, as it ai^)eared, 
imploringly. - - 

" Adventure No. 2," said Mr, Baxter, when the two friends had 
guned the street. " That tall young fellovwith the red whiskets 
is a Mr. Brimley ; he is twenty-five years of age ; ho manages 
Jiis father's busmess in the city ; he is likely to have £SOO,<N>0 
or ^£300,000 of hia own, and he trembles like a school-boy last 
his papa should hear of his secret escapades." 

" What escapades are those 1 if it is a fair question.'" 

"Perfectly fair. His great crime is, that this evening, for the 
first time in his life, he has gone to the theatre." 

" Impossible 1" 

" But fact. I know Peter Brimley, Esq, and Mrs. Brimley, and 
the whole family. A set of more honest, respectable people does 
not exist l>etween the Thames and the Clyde ; but if they were 
to understand that Mr. Ebenezer &^mley, their aao, had crossed 
the threshold of frivolity, and placed himself on a seat of ungodly 
vanity, there would be more lamenting and howling among the 
unices end atmfs of Brimley House than there would be over a 
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hankruptcy of the firm of Brimley and Co. Theae people are 
Methodists, and yet Ebenezar the Bold has taken the first step. 
Smoe stolen water is more sweet and intoxicating than brandy 
hooestly purchased, I am afraid Ehenezer will drink the poiaonoua 
cup to the dregs. Some of theae fine days we shall hear of his 
htkvinggoae ofif with Mrs. Lackaday. Poor fellow ! he has not the 
least idea that she is on the wrong aide of forty, and he is 
evidently much taken with her paiuted beautiea, Never mind, 
I will be silent aa to the past, because I have promised him. He 
wont aleep this night, I tell you, that little boy of twenty-five, for 
fear lest some incautious word of mine might betray the secret." 

" Then it would appear that M. Enfin is not, after all, so very 
wrong" said Dr. Keif. 

"Nor is he ; but your Frenchman cannot see &rther than 
the tip of his nose. The Puritans and low church people form 
a powerful faction in England; but the round-heads, though great 
nuisanoea, are wanted so long as there are cavaliers. And now 
let ua enter this temple of art," 

We paas through a low door, and enter a kind of ante- 
chamber, where we pay a penny each. A buflFet with soda- 
water, lemonade, apples, and cakes, is surrounded by a crowd 
of thinly-clad factory girls, and a youthful cavaUer with a 
paper cap is shooting at a target with a cross-bow, and after 
each shot he throws a farthing on the buffet Passing 
through the ante-chamber and a narrow corridor, we enter 
the pit of the penny-theatre, a place capable of holding fifty 
persons. There are also galleries — a dozen of wooden benches 
rise in amphitheatrical fashion up to the ceiling ; and, strange 
to say, the gentlemen sit on one side and the ladiea on the 
other. This separation of the sexes is owing to a great refinement 
of feeling. The gentlemen, chiefly labourers and apprentices, 
luxuriate during the representation in the aroma of their 
" pickwicks," a weed of which we can assure the reader that it is 
not to be found in the Havanna ; but they are gallant enough 
to keep the only window in the house wide open. 

Juflt as we enter we see the director, a small curly-beaded 
man, with a red punch hce, ascending the stage by means of a 
ladder. He makes two low bows, one for the ladies and one tor 
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the gentlemen, and deliTers himself of a grand oration, to excuse 
some Bmall deficiences in his institution. At every third word 
he is interrupted by the clieers and remarks of the audience. 

"Ladies and gentlemen," says he. "I am sorry I cannot 
produce a prima donna to-night. Jenny Lind has sent me a 
message by my own submarine telegraph, asking for an eztenaion 
of her leave. You would not surely shorten the honeymoon of 
the nightingale. Why, to do that would be as bad as oruelty to 
animals. Madame Sontag teUs me, quite in confidence, that she 
ia falling off, and that, although her voice is good enough for 
Yankee ears, she wants the courage to make her appearance 
before the refined public of No. 17, Broad-street, London. Mdlle. 
Wagner was at my eervice, cheap as any stale mackerel ; but 
could I insult you by producing her 9 Would not every note 
have reminded you of the fact, that she values nothing in 
England but its copper pence. Besides, the terms of friendship 
which subsist between myself and Mr. Lumley — there are con- 
siderations — I hope you'll understand me, ladies and gentlemen !" 

"Question! question!" 

"Maybe you are astonished that these boards are uncarpeted, 
and that no painted curtain displays its glories to your eyes ! " 

A voice from the gallery : — " At your uncle's, eh 1" 

Another voice : — " Nonsense ! His wife has turned the stuff 
into a petticoat." 

" How little you understand me, ladies and gentlemen. In the 
first place, it is but decent that our stage should lament the 
death of the Lwn Duke" — 

Interruption ; — "No first place .' Don't you tty to be fimny, 
old feller ! " — Blasphemy — groans. 

" Ladies and gentlemen, pray listen to me. Let all be serene 
between us. I have nothing to conceaL Ladies and gentlemen, 
the overture is about to commence !" 

The speaker vanishes through a trap-door, through which two 
fellows presently ascend. One is dressed up to represent an 
Irishman ; the other wears the characteristic habiliments of a 
Scotch Highlander. They play some national airs, and while 
thus engaged strip themselves of eveiy particle of their outer 
clothing, and appear as American planters. Some one from 
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below, hands up & oouple of straw hata, which thej clap on their 
heads, and the metamorphosis is complete. They then go to 
the back of the stage and return with an unfortunate " AMoan." 
He part is acted by no leas distinguished a person than the 
director himself. His bee in blackened, he has a woollj wig on 
his head, and heavy chains os his wrists and ancles ; and to 
prevent all misunderstandings, there is pinned to his waistcoat 
an enonnouH placard, with the magic words of " TJncib Ton." 

Tlie planters produce meanwhile a oouple of etout whips, 
which instruments of torture they use in a very unceiamooious 
manner, in belabouring the back of the sable protegi of the 
Duchess of Sutherland and the women of England generally, 
when all of a sudden, that illustrious negro, exclaiming, " Iii- 
B£R-R-R-TT ! LiBEBra-R-TT 1 " breaks his fetters, and turning 
round with great deliberation, descends into the pit Exeunt 
the two planters, eaoh with a somerset. 

Transformation: — Three forms issue from the back door; a 
colossal female, with a trident and a diadem of gilt paper, beaiing 
the legend of " Bbttannia " ; after ber, a pot-beUied old gentle- 
man, with a red nose and a spoon in his right hand, while his 
left holds an enormous soup-plate, with a turtle painted on the 
book of it. 

Britannia, heaving a deep sigh, sits down on a stool, adjusts B 
telescope, which is verj long and very dirty, and looks out upon 
the ocean. The gentleman with the red nose, who, of course, 
represents the Lord Mayor of the good City of London, kneels 
down at her feet, and indulges inafltof vei^dgnifioant howlings 
and gnashings of teeth. The third person is a sailor-boy oom- 
plete, with a south-wester, blue jacket, and wide trousers, who 
dances a hornpipe while Britannia sighs and the Lord Mayor 

Now comes the great scene of the evening I Somebody or 
Bomething, diving up from the very midst of the pit, makes a 
rush against the stage. It is the Unole Tom of the last scene ; 
but surely even Her Qrace of Sutheriand would not know him 
again. His &oe ie aa black and his hair as woolly as ever ; but 
a cooked hat, a pair of red trousers and top boots, and an enop- 
mous sword, brings it home even to the dullest understanding, 
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that tliis is a very dangerous person ! Besides, oa his back there 
is a placard, with the inscription: "iSbfougve— Nafolbon — 



The monster bawls out " Invasion I " while, to the great 
delittht of the ladies and gentlemen he bumps his bead aevtfnl 
tiroes t^ainst the chalk; cUfis of Britain, which, on the presmt 
emergency, are repreeanted by the wooden planks of the stage; 
The very swlor-boy, still dancing his hornpipe, shows his con- 
tempt for so much ferocity and dulness. He greets the invader 
with a soomfiil — " Parli-vow Freneki f" 

At this juncture, the conqueror becomes aware of the presence 
of the short ladder, and mounts it forthwith. The boy vents hia 
feelings of horror and disgust in an ezpreasire pant<nnime, the 
Lord Mayor bowls louder than ever, and the gnashing of his 
teeth is awAil to behold ; but just as the invader has gsined the 
edge of the st^e, he is attacked by the siulor, who, applying his 
foot to a part of the Frenchman's body which shall be nameless, 
kicks that warrior back into the pit. The public cheer, Britannia 
and the Lord Mayor dance a polka* and the sailor sings " Qod 
save the Queen!" 

"If the French ambassador oould bat know of this !" said 
Mr. Baxter, as the two friends were pushing their way out 
through a crowd of new comers. " Hiat one kick would give rise 
to half a dozen diplomatic notes. AJaa, for the liberties of Old 
England ! Now I am sure the Lord Chamberlain's deputy would 
never have permitted this scene in a Drury-lane pantomime." 

" I 'm glad of it," said Dr. Keif, testily, " since it seems to hurt 
you, who are a moderate Tory. But why did we go away t" 

" It was so hot But what do you say to this sort of thing 1 
Here yen have the low and the uneducated in raptures with a 
histrionic representation. Are you still of opinion, that the 
people of England are without dramatic affinities and theatncal 
instincts?" 

" I never expressed suoh an opinion. Just now we were 
talking of tragic acting ; but as for your conlic actors, tiiey are 
exquisite. No one can equal Matthews at the Lyceum or 
Mrs. Eedey. There you have natural freshness, energy, light- 
ness, and refinement. Our Qerman comic plays and aotwa are - 
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nothing to it. Yon eae I can be impartial, and I will plaislj tell 
jou what m; imprea^ons are. When I eaw ' Romeo and Juliet ' 
alb Sadler's-wella, I had to bite laj lips to keep myself ihnn 
lathing. Juliet, instead of proceeding from an Italian nunnery, 
ajipiued freah from a finishing school at Erompton ; the ortho~ 
padioal Btays and the back-board were not to be mistaken. And 
ta tor Borneo, so great was my oonfidenoe in him, that I would, 
without the least hesitation, have handed on express-train over 
to hie care ; he was so cool, sharp, and collected. It was just 
the aame with Meroutio, Tybalt, and Friar Lawrenoe. Not that 
they wwe deficient in mimic and vocal power — no such thing I 
but because they conducted themselves in a frantic manner, 
and because they got up and down the scale of human sounds 
&»m a whisper to a roar. For the very reason that tbey did all 
this, I came to the conclusion that there is no tragic passion in 
these gentlemen. I saw them afterwards in comedias, and they 
delighted me. The broader the oomedy, the nearer it approaches 
,to the &roe, the more natural does the acting appear to me. 
Dont laugh at me ; but I never enjoyed anything so much as I 
did the last year's Christmas pantomime at Drury-lane. There 
you have [Mastic jokes, madness with method, edifying nonsense 
— a kaleidoscope for aged children." 

"How you go on!" said Mr. Baiter. "Don't you know that 
those pantomimes, for the most put, are nothing but a tissue of 
stale Jokes taken at random from the last volume of Fitnek f" 

" No matter ! The jokes, however stale, strike one as new by 
dint of a clever arrangement and a judicious intermixture of all 
the follies of the season. It is not an easy matter, let me tell 
you, to translate a printed wittidsm into on intelligible and 
striking taHeau. Quick and dreamlike as the scenic changes ore, 
not a single allusion can escape the audience : they are all 
executed in a lapidary style. Life in London garrets and streets, 
shops and cellars, shown up in a sort of carnival procession — ■ 
euMty there is a good deal of art in that ! Hogarth might have 
sketdied this sort of thing with a drop or so more of gall ; but I 
doubt whether he could hare surpassed it in striking truth- 
fulness. Besides I prefer seeing such scenes acted to seeing 
them engraved. These are the plays to bring out the mechanical 
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excellence of your counttymen. Tour young gentleman «ppeBr8 
stiff and awkward enough in the drawing-room. But your down 
on the stage is the beau ideal of mercurial agility. The fellow 
has patent steel springs in every one of his joints. Our own 
misnamed 'English riders' are mere lay-figures if compared to 
the clowns which overleap one another in your Cniristmas 
pantomimes. There ia but one dark spot in their representAtioBB, 
namely, the ballet. To see twenty or thirty female Hkiglishnten 
of full regulation-size dancing a ballet, is an overpowering fusuiy. 
To this day I protest that nothing was farther from the thoughts 
of those worthy virgins than the performance of a danoe, but 
that their elongated legs were so many geometrical ingtruniMits 
moving about with a view to the practical demonetratirai of the 
various problems in Euclid. English ladies, as all the world 
knows, are madly fond of the higher branches of abstract 

" You are a rabid critic, and a rabid critic you wiL remain to 
the end of your days," said Mr. Baiter. " You Oermans cannot 
get on without classifications and generalisations. For instance, 
you think proper to ima^e a profound philosophy in the 
Christmas pantomimes, which, after all, are acted for the special 
delight of the infant population. And you dare to doubt the 
genius of Oarrick, Kemble, Kean, and Addons, merely beoanse 
you know that a few bad actors are now and then in the habit 
of murdering Shakespeare. However, it is imposeitde to ex- 
haust the subject of the difference between English and German 
taste. Our tragedy is as strongly pronounced as our comedy, 
and what you blame in the former, you like in the latter. I am 
free to confess that our actors overdo their parts ; hut they do 
not overdo them to such an extent as you fancy, accustomed as 
you are to the contemplative, monological pathos of the Garaan 
tragedians. Possibly our heroes would be all the better for a 
gentler roar, but certainly it cannot be said of them, that their 
acting is soporific. But let us leave this wordy theme ! There 
is no denying it, that the beat days of the sti^ are over, here 
and in Germany ; with you from the want of subatanoe, air, and 
elbow-room ; with us, from an exoeaa of overwhelming pntotical 
activity. Besides there are many other causes which it is 
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imposeible to enumerate. There is but one point to which I 
w<nild call jouT attention ; and I would have jon mind it when- 
ever jou make comparisons. With us, dramatic art haa never been 
idolised as in Qarmanj ; we have never considered it aa an insti- 
ttttiom for national education and an academy of ethics. Within 
the last few jears only this view has been adopted and enforced 
by some writers. I can understand what your stage has been to 
you since the days of Leasing, and the losses and wants for which 
in Germany it was an indemnification. But you began at the 
wrong end. The drama is the flower of national life ; you sought 
to convert it into its seed and root On some occasions you 
have even gone the length of considering it the &uit and ths 
object of national life. You cared more for the ideal tefleotion 
than for the real action which was to be reflected. It has often 
made me smile to hear your Eesthetical patriots olamour for a 
German fleet or a German emperor, for no other reason but 
because these two ' properties ' would do an immense deal of 
good to the drama ; and I have also smiled when listening to 
their lamentations that Germany can never be great and powerful, 
Mnce her national stage is sustained by the leavings of the French 
theatres. Our managers import loads of French faices and 
vaudevilles, and the papers show them np for it now and then ; 
but no one believes our nationality in danger. As well might 
we fear the moat serious consequences to the power of England, 
from the importation of French milliners, stays, and Ouit 
deParU." 

Mr. Baxter made a short pause, and, since Dr. Keif would not 
apeak, he continued his oration pro domo, 

"Let me tell you, that there are thousands of Englishmen in 
town and country, who quote Shakespero as they do the Bible, 
but they know nothing whatever of the stage ; and there are 
patrons of the stage, to whom you may demonstrate the decline 
of that institution, without eliciting one word of reproval against 
the Foreign OfBce. In Germany, the stage is petted and subsi- 
dised by a score or so of royal and princely personages. English 
theatres are speculations, as all other commerdal undertakings ; 
they have nothing to rely on but the support of the public 
The Queen takes a box at the Princess's, or at Covent Garden | 
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SO one will ever expect her to do more for the ' national drama,' 
or the ItaUan opera. The very boards which yesterday wit- 
nessed the death etruggles of Desdemona and the jealousy of 
the Moor, are this evening given up to Franconi or a band irf 
Indian jugglera. If any one here were to lament this 'deae- 
cration of the Temple of the Musee,' he would simply make 
himself ridiculous. The dog of Aubrey, which excited GSthe's 
'and Schiller'a indignation, will be a welcome gueat on any 
London stage, so it pays, fiut for all that, the public know how 
to distinguish between poesy and clap-trap. Our actors lake 
their poeitioQ in society as gentlemen, though they have not, as 
your actors, the 'position of public fiinctionaries.' Our dra- 
matic authors do not indulge in oraculous prefoce, because they 
do not think it absolutely necessary that they should be prophets, 
while they do think it absolutely necessary to be entertaining. 
A poetical entertainment ennobles ; poesy which is not enter- 
taining falls short of its mark, and remains without effect. I 
am free to confess, that Sheridan and Otway remain unsurpaased 
in their respective hnea. Shelley's Beatrice, though unfit for the 
'stage, has indication of dramatic genius of a high order ; but 
one swallow does not make a summer. Our critics regret 
this; but they do not lament it as a national misfortune — 
they do not demonstrate from tliis fact the spiritual and moral 
decline of the nation. They are aware that dramatic produc- 
tiveness is not to be had to order, that guano and artifidtd 
tendencies cannot raise a crop ; they have been content with the 
works of Cumberland, Enowles, Bulwer, D. Jerrold, and Tom 
Taylor, without measuring their productions by the standard of 
the most renowned precedents, or abusing each individual author 
because he is not a Shakespeare. And for all that, Old England 
■flourishes in power and glory. But stop, we have lost our wayi 
and got into Seven Dials, which is, after all, but a worse edition 
of Dniry-lane. Let us go back. The 'Witches' Sabbath' must 
by this time be at its height, and we may as well look at what ia 
going on." 

They picked their way through a very narrow and dark lane. 

Dr. Keif heaved a deep sigh and said — " I see you have stored 
up a lecture for my benefit. Tour sallies and inuendoes go right 
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agaioBt the rotten side of our German hot-hoase life ; but — but 
Burel; you must admit, that the stage is an indication of the spirit 
and taste of societj ; and certainlj jou are the last man whom 
I could have expected to deliver this matter-of-laot sermon, to 
which I have just had — politeness compels me to c«ll it — the 
pleasure of listening. My Germanic opposition has driven jou 
into the ranks of the Manchester men. But surely you cannot 
possibly have the &ce to tell me, that the one-sided, utilitarian 
tendencies of England are heautifid" 

" Beataifvl," replied Mr. Baiter, with a sigh. " Did I call them 
beautiful } Surely not ; but •ntceaiity, my dear Doctor, is a 
mighty goddess. We, too, who are dUtUanti, would be better 
oft for ourselves and others, if we had learnt something of ^ri- 
culture, political economy, or some substantial profes^on or 
trade. This remark applies to nations also. What 's the use of 
going in pursuit of 'the Beautiful' and 'Ihe Oreal,^ when you 
are at a loss how to clothe Beauty and shelter Greatness. Pray 
be candid for this once. Was it not the case of the Gennan 
Titans, when a mere chance, an earthquake, flung the keys of 
the house within their reach ) Were they not, most of them, 
wilful dreamers, dabblers in pohtics and poetry — men who 
judged the progress of events after its picturesque or dramatic 
effect ; and who, though brimful with schemes for the improve- 
ment of the 'people,' and overflowing with sympathy for the 
sufferings of the same 'people,' had not the least idea how to 
set about gtuning an army, improving the finances, estahlishing 
the good cause on a basis of material interests, saving time, and 
making the moat of the favour of the moment 1 These matter- 
of-tact virtues and abilities were everywhere wanting. And now 
what has been the result for the BeaiUifvl wid the Qrtat f" 

"But Sir," said Dr. Keif, "I protest your words make me 
giddy. Are you my old friend Baiter 1 You speak in the spirit 
of the Quaker Bright, and Cohden of plausible reputation. Do 
you really believe that the German revolution made ficuKO, 
because the Germans read Schiller ajid Gothe ; and that England 
is great and powerful, only because a sense for art and good taste 
is confined to the favoured few, while the hfe of your middle 
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classes is spread over the dead level of the flattest materialism 
imaginable V 

"You are mistaken. One-eidedness is a sad thing under any 
circumstances ; but if the choice be left me, I would prefer 
British on&^idedness to the German. And as for our materialism, 
it has been wofuUj eiagerated oa the continent. ^England has a 
large familj, manj mouths to feed, sir, and appearances to be 
kept up, too, namely, the traditional pomp and splendour of an 
old aristocrac; and of the crown. The nation has doubled its 
numbers within the last two hundred years, but our island has 
not increased in size, though certainly a large extent of waste 
land has been reclaimed. Britannia mtul rule the waves if she 
would keep her own. Rob us of our wealth, and we are utterly 
lost. But no one can rob us of our wealth, because that wealth 
is founded on what you call our prosaical materialistic cha- 
racter, and what we describe as the indomitable energy and calm 
deliberation of the people. The Englishman understands the 
necessity of an untiring, practical industry and devotion to that 
industry has in him become a second nature. Labour, my dear 
Sir, civilizes the masses and ennobles the few. Consider your 
own words, and just think how childish it is to hold forth against 
the ' flat materialism ' of a nation which is in a fair way of fully 
conquering the elements and withdrawing the veil from the 
secrets of nature ! That at the present day utilitarian tendenoies 
are predominant, even in literature, who can deny 1 But the 
brains that labour in the service of ' the use^* labour also, and 
knowingly, too, for the benefit of humanity. Our middle classes, 
though not such great theatrical critics as the Qennans, are 
attracted, and surely they are improved by a great many other 
sights. Just join the crowd of holyday makers that have come 
to see the laimch of a gigantic steamer in Southampton, Livei^ 
pool, Glasgow, or Blackwall, and from a thousand sparkling eyes 
proud thoughts will flash at you — not mere nabob-thoughts and 
gold-freight speculations, as you Germans fiwcy ; but anticipations 
of a better and nobler future, hopes of peaceful intercourse 
among and the progress of all nations ; dreams of civilization in 
Dahomey and other barbarous countries — in short, thoughts of 
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which DO art-philosopher need be OBhamed. Go to the Polj-' 

"nie fog has vanished is Dnu^-Iane ; for about midnight the 
London sicy is usually clear ; the moon looks out firom behind 
the steeple of St. Mary's churoh in bhe Strand, and at each street- 
comer stands a policeman, he beii^ on the look-out. The pro- 
gress of the two friends is stopped by a dense crowd, surrounding 
a couple of Irish women, who are settling a little " difficulty " of 
their own. Ragged little boys stand in dangerous proximity, 
urging them on, and making very laudable exertions to procure 
for the street the gratification of a " real fight," for hitherto the 
two Amazons have used their tongues rather than their fists, 
uid indulged in an interctuuige of epithets beginnning with b 
and ending with y, and repeated with extreme volubility an 
incredible number of times. 

" You've got no pluck i you daughter of a dog's daughter, that's 
what you hasn't 1" shouts a little imp of a fellow, jumping right 
between them, and splashing all the bystanders. With bureta 
of laughter and many curses, the crowd disperses down the 
street and follows a stretcher, carried by two policemen, yibo 
have juBt issued &om a dark gate-way. On the stretcher, her 
head and legs hanging down, is a tall, consumptive-lookii^ girl, 
with her hair loosened and sweeping down Uke a black veil 

" They're taking her to the station-house," says a woman with 
a pipe and a strong Irish accent — " taking her to the station- 
house^ for the blessed dthrop is such a strai^r in her throat — 
poor Poll 1 believe me, gintlemin, it's only hunger has made her 
drank — only hunger I" 

Throagh all the various sounds of yells, groans, and curses, 
we hear at a distance the unharmonious concert of two barrel- 
organs, one of which is grinding out a wofiil caricature of the 
Marsellaise, while the other, addressisg itself to the human 
family generally, informs them, with an awful screech, that 
I* There's a good time coming, boys," which cheering intelU- 
gence is, in the end, qualified by the growl of " Wait a little 
longer," A few yards on, a beggar-boy with naked feet, and with 
an almost naked back, has taken up his post where the mud is 
deepest in the road, and singt^ with a thin, small voic^ " Ye 
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, banks and braes of bonnie Doon," Nobody cares for him, for 
the public are attracted by two artiats who are perfonning in 
the next street. They are brothers, by their looks, and woric 
together. The younger, a tiny boy with an aged &ce, taxes the 
ingenuity of the public by conundrums, whose chief chtixao- 
teristic ia, that they are almost always political and smutty. 
"Why is her most gracious Majesty like a notorious piok' 
pocketl" shouts he, in a tone which would do honour to a 
trained school-master, While the puhho are trying to find the 
answer, the elder brother imitates the songs of birds and the 
voices of beasts. They all give it up. " Because she is often 
confined," says the little boy, with a most indecent wink at some 
females. And the songs of birds and voices of beasts are again 
imitated, and conundrums of a still grosser description pro- 
pounded and explained ; and the hat goes round and cornea back 
with a few pence and iialf-pence in it. 

"And this is classic soil," aaid Mr. Baxter. "The whole of 
tliis ought to be sacred to the antiquarian, to the adorer of the- 
ao-called merry old England. When I shut my eyes — tuid mind, 
if I can manage to shut my ears and nose too — I see Nell 
Gwynn, the meny friend of Charles IL, with very thin draas, 
and not much of it, and with her pet lamb under her arm, 
walking out of the great portal ; she vanishes through the green 
gate in Lord Craven's garden. The rays of the setting sun gild 
the curiously-carved gables of the villas in the Strand, but the 
cavaliers are already on their way back from the play ; and 
Eynaston, dressed in the costume which he wore on the stage for 
the part of Juliet, takes a drive with some discreet ladies of 
fashion, rajdc, and pleasure." 

" A meny life, mdeed !" said Dr. Keif. " Keep your eyes, 
ears, and nose shut, and go on." 

" Not now, dear Doctor. If you are curious on the subject) 
I will send you some of the old books and chronicles of the 
time. You will find that theatrical doings in those days, how- 
ever interesting are rather instructive than taking. I dare say, 
you fancy the age was without prudery, and there you are 
right ; but the natural healthy cheer&lness which we find in 
Shakapeare had long since evaporated. The period of the 
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reetoration was inaoleat but not merry. That the cavaliers were 
rude and brutal mesne nothing ; the upper classes geuerallj 
were rude and brutal in all countries at that time ; but ours 
added to & barbarous brutality, a more than French disaoluteness 
of morals. Strange enough were the doings of the last Stuarts. 
Fancy yourself in Qreat Russell Street, following the troops ' 
of oaraliers and ladies, with long curly locks A la Vailiire, on 
tfaelr road to the theatre. As they leave their chairs or car- 
rii^ee, or dismount from their horses, they draw their masks 
OTBT faces heated and bloated with drink. Almost everybody is 
nueked. The custom cornea from the times of the Puritans, 
when people went secretly to the theatre. The dissolute second 
Oharles, with his gloomy gypay t&ce, comes just in time to stop 
a brawl between the Duke of Buckingham and Eilligrew the 
actor. Eilligrew has disarmed the duke, and laid his scabbard 
about lus grace's ears. Buckingham will send a couple of bravos 
by and bye, and half kill the actor — a fate which even poor 
Dryden could not escape. The play begins amidst the inter- 
mptiona and howling of drunken noblemen who occupy the fore- 
ground of the stage, trip up the heroine, and kick the hero into 
the orchestra. His Majesty, meanwhile, in the presence of his 
lieges, ogles one of his numerous mistresses, or makes smutty 
speeches to an orange-giri, with a voice so loud that it is 
plainly heard on the stage. That is a scene from meny Old 
England !" 

AH of a sudden the lights are put out in the gin-palaces, the 
barrel-organs are silent, the- howling and cursing shrinks into a 
hoarse murmur; and the multitude disperse gradually, like 
muddy water which runs through the gutters and is lost under 
ground. The street is all silent and lonely ; only one tall figure 
oomes with rapid and noiseless steps out of one of the alleys. 
It looks round in every direction ; but there is no policeman in 
B^ht. It steps up to our two Aiends, and looks at them in 
silence with staring glassy eyes. It is not the spirit of midnight, 
□or is it a ghost ; but neither is it a form of flesh and blood, for 
it is all skin and bones. And the clear light of the harvest- 
moon displays a half-starved woman with an infant on her ami, 
to whom her bony hand is a hard death-bed. Por some minutes 
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she atarea at the atrangera. They put some silver into her hand, 
and she, without any remark or thanks, turns round and walks 
slowly away. 

" The holy sabbath has commeaced," said Dr. Kei^ " the puri- 
tanical aabbath, on which miseiy teeia three times more miser- 

" My dear fidend," aaid Mr. Baiter, "twenty-five years ago yon 
might have found the whole of Oxford Street crowded with figures 
similar to the one which has Just left us. If you would see them 
in our days, you must seek for them in some dark comer of Drury 
lane. And Puritanism in 1853 is mild and gentle compared to 
the Puritanism of the Round-heads ; it ia nothing but a natural 
reaction against the dissolute Cavalier spirit which has come 
down even to the commencement of this century. In the 
English character one extreme must be balanced by the other. 
Either meny and mad, or sober and pnide ; we are either drunk- 
ards or teetotallera, brawlers or peace-twaddlers. Of course, if 
harmonic and measured dignity, if the instinct for beauty of 
form, were innate in ua, then, indeed, thia nation would not be 
the perseverii^, hard-worHng, powerful John Bull which it is ; 
or if it were, we should shame your German proverb, that tiie 
Iraes nowhere grow into the heavena. Good night, Doctor ; and 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



Lbiteb I. 
Snt John to Dk. Keif, 

Htde Cottage, A'ovember 15. 

Mt de&r Doctor, 

Herewith I return the proof-sheets of Part 11. of the 
"Saunterings in and ahout London ;" and I heg to thank you for 
them ; although I know you sent them less for my amuae- 
ment than because you wished to procure for me a sort of 
private view of myself and my prejudices as you call them. 
Never mind ! an English gentleman can afford to hear the truth 
spoken anywhere and anyhow ; and, if you promise to resign 
some of your Teutonic crotchets, I gladly pledge my word in 
return, that I will nerer again try to reason a Frenchman's hind- 
leg straight ; for, after all, that unfortunate dispute was the 
worst our friend could lay to my charge. 

Now, aa for our friend's book, which you tell me is to be 
published at Berlin — the moat intelligent and erudite of all the 
German capitals — really. Doctor, I do not half like the idea ! How 
are these two little volumes ever to give the Germans a proper 
idea of wbat London reaOy ia J A good many capital descrip- 
tions there are — but, dear mo ! how much tbere is that is want- 
ing, I tell you the very things are wanting which would most 
improve the German mind, if your friend had but condescended 
to notice them. Not'a word does he say of our picture galleries, 
incomparable though they undoubtedly are. The Bridgewater, 
Yemon, and Hampton Court collections are not mentioned ; nor 
ia the British Museum — nor St. Paul's — nor the Coloaaeum — nor 
Madame Tussaud's — nor are Barclay and Perkins ! He does 
not even mention our moat munificent streeta and quarters. 
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Begent-Btreet, Bond-street, Belgravia, and WeBtboume-terrace 
are moet wickedly neglected bj our flighty friend. He has not a 
word for the monster concerte of Eieter-hall, and he absolutely 
forgets that there are such places as Covest-garden, Billii^gate, 
and Hungerford markets. The Zoological-Gardens, the Botaaical- 
gardens, Kew, Richmond, Windsor, arts, literature^ charitira — all 
are passed over in contemptuous silence. 

My dear Doctor, I put it to you ; if those places and matters 
are not mentioned at all, how are the foreigners ever to under- 
stand what London is ) Tba people of Berlin are actually led to 
believe that we have no picture-galleries and hospitals ! Your 
friend might write ten volumes without eihausUng the subject. 
Don't you agree with me 1 We must have a word or two mi the 
subject when you come to see ua 

The country is charming just now. Where, out of England, 
can you find such beautiful green meadows, and so mild an cur, 
in November 1 I walk about without a great coat, thinking of 
the mountains of snow in Germany, and of the wolves that make 
their way over the mountains and into the very sanctuary of the 
Cologne Cathedral. It's a little damp now and then — especiaUy 
after sunset — but it doesn't matter ; for in the evening I have 
my fire and my newspaper. The fact is, there's no comfort 
except in England, and in the country ! Come and look at our 
cottage. The children expect you ; so do I. 

Tours, etc. 

P.S. — At this season of the year you had better take a glass of 
Cognac in the morning. You'll find some bottles in the cellar. 
Before going to bed take one of my pills. You'll find a bo£ on 
my table. Don't be obstinate. You can have do idea of the 
dangers of an English November. 
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Letter II. 
Dr. Keif to Sir John. 



QoiLDFORD Street, November 16. 

JIt dear Sib, 

I think of coming on Sunday. In the meanwhila I 
lauat give you some sort of explanation respecting the incom- 
pleteneaa of our friend'a " SaunterlDge," 

He might indeed, in hia boolc, have meDtioned all the remark- 
able places and sights of your metropolis ; but he could only 
have mentioned them. He preferred taking up a few strong 
features and phases, and expatiating on them. Of course a 
great deal waa passed over in silence ; you, as an Englishman, 
have the great«et right to complain of such neglect. But, most 
respectable Sir John, pray do not forget that in this manner 
mention has not been made of many things which are by no 
means agreeable to British ears when commented upon by 
foreigners. A good many capital descriptions there are ; but, 
dear me, how much is wanting ! 1 tell you the very things are 
wanting which we Germans, I trust, shall never think of imi- 

Not a word of your dog and rat fights. Not a word of the 
manifest incompetency of the mjyority of your sculptors and 
painters. Not a syllable of your unequalled musical barbarism. 
Not a word of the stupendous prostitution — of the dirt — the 
dissoluteness — the bestiality — in the lower ITiames quarters and 
the Borough. No detailed descriptions of your gin palaces and 
sulors' saloons — your learned professions — the intricacies of 
the law — medicine swamped in charlatanism — your High 
Church — your Low Church, and sectarian fanaticism — your 
bigotted Universities, Oxford and Cambridge — the narrow- 
mindedness of your aristocracy, and the snobbbm of your 
middle classes : all these matters are altogether left out. 

My dear Sir John, you are quite right. It wotdd take ten 
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volumBH to eshaust the subject. Between ourselves, perhaps 
jou would not half like it if our friend were to continue his 
" Saunteriugs." 

London is awful just now. Where in all the world can such 
fogs and such a pestilential atmosphere be found, except in 
London ) The wolves in the Cologne Cathedral ara mere crea- 
tions of your &ee-bom British fancy ; and, as for the present 
absence of your great coat — do I not know that Snglishmen 
brave even the rigours of a German winter in check trouaera and 
dress ooate 1 But they are cunning enot^h to don those respect- 
able habiliments over sundry layers of flanneL Have you left 
off your vests^ etc. Of course you are comfortable in your 
countiy cottage, and I shall come to admire you in all your 
glory. 

Yours, etc. 

P.S. — Your medical advice is valuable j I mean, in part, to 
conform to it. I found the Cognac, and shall take it as directed. 
But your pills I shall not take. I'm reading the French papers, 
and they do quite aa well. 
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